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WORKERS JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

What Good Is Seniority? 

A worker, talking about happenings in his shop, told 

I t Some workers with many years of seniority are being 
ihed around by the company worse than those with a 
years. ' ! 

One worker, with 15 years, was absent one day for 
Jess. Upon returning, ihe was told . he would be placed 
some other job. The chief steward told the worker his 
Re had been changed because he was off the day before. 
|e company said he could not bump the younger men on 
code. 

The worker said he never was so angry in his life. He 
[led the shop committeeman, reporting his grievance and 
ting that if he did not get immediate action he wanted 
|»ass to go to the union hall to see the officers. 

The shop committeeman came and took the worker to 
superintendent’s office. The chief steward was called 
The argument was high. Every worker in the depart- 
ed: was saying they had neYer heard of such action by 
s company. 

* 

IE CONTRACT & THE COMPANY 

„ The company used the contract which had given them 
mplete rights over production and over workers with 
^W:.td';placing;;:thgm/oh-:'jpl)s.^:'/. 

The worker yelled out, “The contract also states that 
P rights are not to be used to discriminate against a 
irker. This is what you are doing in this case.” 

, The company said they had agreed with the chief 
sward to place the man on the new job. The reorgani- 
tion of the job set-up had placed this worker’s operation 
sere it only ran part production. Under such circum- 
ances, the foreman is supposed to put the man on what- 
?er he can find. Most of the time, the foreman cannot 
id extra work. If the company can get the chief steward 
agree to remove a worker on the code, it helps the 
wmpany and makes it easy for the steward. 

The committeeman said the worker would have to be 
it back on his original job. The company finally submit- 

sa. 

]HE CHIEF STEWARD AND THE WORKERS 

Every worker was glad when the man returned to his 
>b. They immediately started to petition for a recall of 
le chief steward. Seventy-five per cent of the workers 
igned the petition. 

The shop committeemen said they were glad. But all 
lie time they had been strong supporters of the chief 
teward. He had not been elected by the workers in the 
ret place, but appointed by the shop committeeman. 

As one worker said, “What was most shocking was 
J see the company acting as though we have no union, 
hey just openly said what they were going to do with no 
sgard or fear of what the workers would dp or the union.” 

He felt that the union leaders have gone so far with 
tie company in its fight against the workers, that they 
give no fear of the consequences of mistreating and mis- 
sing workers. He felt that both the union’s and the com- 
any’s so-called good luck -would some day come to an 
wful end. 
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Cap Between Leaders and Ranks 
Widens as Southern Tension Mounts 

A show down fight for Negro equality is shaping up in this country. Since the 
Supreme Court handed down “liberal decisions” on desegregation, the armed orgaiiiza- 
tion of White Citizens Councils hajs moved into a vicious head-on attack against the 
Negro people’s attempts at° 


life preservation. 

Official Southern violence 
is developing on a scale un- 
equalled since the first or- 
ganization of the Ku Klux 
Klan. In face of this violence, 
the government and the At- 
torney General are turning 
the other way. The Negro 
leaders, the labor leaders and 
the" liberals are indignant 
against the “Southern Way 
of Life,” but they fear the 
actions of the Negroes more 
than they fear the counter- 
revolution of the “Southern 

Way Of ,Life.”; : , 

A NATIONAL QUESTION 

This is not simply a Ne- 
gro question, nor a Southern 
question, it is a national 
question. The Southern 
writer, William Faulkner, 
touched the heart of the 
matter when he said that 
the murder of children raises 
the question of whether 
American civilization can sur- 
vive. 

The legal decisions, fa- 
vorable to Negroes, that 
are coming thick and fast 
from the. high courts, are 
a testament to the ability 
and willingness of the Ne- 


gro masses to fight for 
equality. The Constitution 
of the United States hasn’t 
changed since 1870 when 
the i Supreme Court ruled 
that segregation and dis- 
‘ crimination was compatible 
with the Constitution. The 
Negro people have changed 
and they have forced the 
change in the Supreme 
Court decision. 1 

VIOLENT DEFIANCE 

Nevertheless, the leaders 
of the NAACP are more 
than eager to place the hopes 
and destiny of the Negro in 
the hands of that decision. 
The legal minds of the 
NAACP envisioned that, as a 
matter of course, there would 
be other court fights and 
they were prepared to carry 
each case triumphan 1 1 y 
through the courts of this 
land. ■ ;5 

The answer from the South 
has been to defy the decision 
by new re pres sive “State’s 
Rights* legislation and by 
physical terror 

“FREE HUMAN BEINGS” 

A Memphis Negro high 
school student wrote a letter 


WORKERS’ NOTES FROM ITALY 

- ■ 

The Club and the Carrot 

\ 

FROM THE FIAT PLANT IN TURIN ITALY 


Department 24, of the 
great Fiat plant, is becom- 
ing the oldest emblem of 
paternalism. This means, a 
sort of disciplinary unit to 
which undesirables are as- 
signed. It is not just a 
temporary phase of a 
strong reactionary wave. 
In reality, the bourgeoisie 
operates within the atmos- 
phere of democratic parlia- 
mentarism to gain firm 
control which is essential 
to a rigid production poli- 
cy, to be imposed first 
upon the workers of the 
major industrial plants. 

To those of Depart- 
ment 24 who are affect- 
ed today and tomorrow, 
this means job shifting, 
demotions, pay cuts and 
humiliation. It also 
m e an s separation of 
those workers who have 


shown themselves active 
in their union, and in 
politics and suspected of 
non-conformity to the 
interests of the bosses. 

This fraudulent policy of 
the boss is aimed at catch- 
ing two pigeons with one 
bean : to make the workers 
feel his unquestioned au- 
thority in the factory; to 
obtain the most capable 
tool makers, indispensable 
for general production, at 
low cost. Department 24 
is the symbol of the club, 
as the semi-annual bonus 
is the symbol of the car- 
rot. ' 

# Editor’s Note: This 
story has been translated 
from the first issue of 
Lotta di Classe (“Class 
Strlggle”), published in 
Milan, Italy, October 1955. 


Available for the First Time ... 

First English Translation of 
Extracts from 

LENIN'S PHILOSOPHIC NOTEBOOKS 

Order from : News Hr Letters, 8067 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 

* . $1 


to the Pittsburgh Courier; 
which said: 

“The NAACP can’t d« 
the job the Negro needs 
done alone. All Negroes' 
should help, not for one 
night or one week or one 
month. It’s a long, hard 
fight. Negro people like us 
here lit the South have got 
to be willing and able to 
sacrifice our lives and ev- 
erything else’ and fight 
hard, for what is every 
man’s right . . . the right 
to feel -and live like free 
human beings.” . . 

This high school student’s 
letter is an expression of thei 
need for direct action on 
segregation that one hears 
daily from the ordinary Ne- 
gro. The ordinary Negro, in 
both the South - and the 
North, has revealed a deep 
desire to do something about 
Southern violence and in- 
equalities. This has been 
proved a thousand times 
over by the large Emmett 
Till protest meetings held 
throughout the country and 
by the current boycott by 
Negroes of the segregated 
buses in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

LEADERS HOLD BACK 

But everywhere, since the 
Till fiasco-trial, the so-cajled 
Negro leaders are trying to 
stifle any direct action on the 
part of the Negro masses. 
“Race progress,” for them,, 
has come to mean the filling 
of bigger and better jobs in 
the unions and government 
by a few outstanding Ne- 
groes. Yet the vpry possibil- 
ity of - these jobs rests 
squarely on the strength and 
willingness of the masses of 
Negroes to fight for “The 
right to feel and live like, 
free human beings.” 

THEN AND NOW 

“When I was a kid,” a 
West Coast reader writes, 
“the leaders of the NAACP 
literally had to sneak in the 
back door of the White 
House to get an audience 
with the president. But in 
1940, A. Philip Randolph was 
big enough to shout down 
President Roosevelt at a spe- 
cial cabinet meeting to dis- 
cuss the March on Washing- 
ton movement. 

“When I was a kid, the 
leadership of the NAACP 
was largely composed of 
preachers, sociologists, ora- 
tors and poets. These peo- 

( Continued on Page 8) 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


BY M.D. 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


HOW TO UNSCRAMBLE OUR MIND 


My young son doesn’t like to eat eggs. When he does 
have one, it must be thoroughly scrambled and quite dry. 
, So to avoid difficulties, he generally makes his own break- 
fast. 

Being particular about food is not unusual but all 
food eventually becomes completely scrambled in the body, 
yin fact, that is the chief function of the pouch-like organ 
we call the stomach. If, for some reason, the stomach is 
removed by surgery, it is necessary to mix thoroughly and 
“break up all food before it enters the body. 

But when the course of the food within the body is 
"carefully followed, it becomes evident that all the mixing 
•and scrambling is but a preliminary step to an unscram- 
bling. No food can enter the blood stream for distribution 
hptil it has been broken down and separated into the simple 
units out of which it is formed. Only basic and elementary 
< bodies can pass through the inner barriers of the body and 
contribute to its growth. ' 


‘If It’s Unsafe , Refuse to Work 


SCRAMBLED FOOD AND SCRAMBLED LIVES 

I was led to thinking about scrambled food, wheri a 
physician friend of mine, in talking about his life, referred 
to it as i mad scramble and rat race. He has been suffering 
, lately from very severe headaches. There is some elevation 
of his blood-pressure, which seems to go up and down. 
Nothing else has been found after very thorough exami- 
~ nations. 

Various causes of severe headache, such' as increased 
-pressure on the brain due to a tumor, sinus infection, eye 
strain, arthritis of the cervical or neck vertebra, diseases 
of the kidneys, heart, liver and other organs have all been 
eliminated. The doctor does not appear .to be a neurotic 
and seems normal and well-balanced. He has a very large 
general practice and is making a lot of money. . < 


Hardly a week goes by 
that you don’t hear -about 
some sort of accident in 
the mines. There are plenty 
of miner’s wives who must 
wonder when their men 
leave for work, if they’ll 
be coming home again 
safe. But somehow I don’t 
have that constant worry 
and fear I did when I was 
a little girl. 

We were so afraid, that 
everytime there came a 
knock on the door, we 
thought it was somebody 
telling us that dad had 
been hurt. I don’t have 
that sort of fear anymore. 

I don’t think it’s because 
Hie mines are so much 
safer than they used to be. 

I think it’s because we 
were living in a mining 
camp in those days, and 
are living in town now. 
When you live in a mining - 
camp, all the neighbors in 
all the houses around you 
have their breadwinners in 


the same mine. Never a 
week went by that some- 
body in the camp didn’t 
have a man hurt or killed. 
It was all around you, and 
you know | everyone of 
them. 

I can’t help but blame 
a lot of the accidents 


on the men themselves, 
though. It seems to me, ’ 
that it’s carelessness on 
their part. What I mean 
is that the company is 
just after coal. They 
worry more about a ma- 
chine than a man’s life. 
If a machine is lost it 
costs a lot of money, but 
if a man’s is lost, they 
can just hire another 
man. Every miner must 
know that. " 

And they must know 
that they can’t really 
count on the Safety Com- 
mittee to look out for 
them. My husband tells me 
thata in his mine, the 
Safety Committee doesn’t 


go in and doesn’t know to 
much what the condition 
are like. A lot of thos 
. committees have gotte: 
corrupt. Most of the me: 
know that, too. 

The only ones the men 
can really 'count on are 
themselves. They work 
in the place- — they’re the 
only ones who really 
know whether it’s safe 
or not. They’re the ones 
who really care whether 
they’re safe or not. 

So it’s up to them. I 
they don’t look out fo 
themselves — it’s just plaii 
carelessness, the way I se* 
it. 

They can refuse to worl 
in a place if it’s not safe 
At my husband’s mine, h< 
tells me, that’s just whal 
they do. > That’s the onlj 
reason why there aren’1 
any more accidents thar 
there are. 

. Miner’s Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va 




WHAT THE MIND CAN’T DIGEST 

As I listened to him, it seemed to , me, that he had 
much on his mind that he could not digest. He talked of 
his heavy financial obligations, of his unrealized ambition 
to specialize, of the competition of other doctors, of his 
hope and fear of retiring. There was restlessness and dis- 
appointment and envy and uncertainty in him. 

Just as the physical body, through its receiving organ, 
the stomach, will take only certain things, rejecting mate- 
rial it cannot break down, so is the brain unable to use 
and digest impressions that are not in harmony with 
mental and emotional well-being. The stomach rejects unfit 
material automatically and unconsciously, but the brain has 
no such self-regulated mechanism. It is often unable to 
unscramble the mess of abnormal impressions that make 
up today’s living. The result is disorder, which may create 
tensions, headaches and other difficulties. 


A HAPPY DRINK 


I How Not To 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. — 
There are probably few peo- 
ple who have never heard of 
the famous Hatfield-McCoy 
feud that was carried on in 
the West Virginia hills. dur- 
ing the early years of the 
century. There are legends, 
songs and stories that are 
told and retold by people 
who knew them and by many 
who did not. 


CLEARING THE MIND 

The human mind is a wonderful creation — the highest 
I* , , • on this earth— with tremendous power to mold our life. 
If'. - ' But there is a chronic poison that comes out of the ab- 

* normal association people have with one another, which 
’ ' * v 1 pollutes the atmosphere in which the mind lives. 

' To develop in health, the mind must receive impulses 


Here Is one story that has 
never been written. It deals 
primarily with a Negro coal 
miner who was a young man 
.at that time. 


r - - jL ' To develop in health, the mind must receive impulses 
l inherent in the human values coming but of the free ac- 

1? - tivitv of men who look upon one another as people unde- 


tivity of men who look upon one another as people unde- 
formed by position, power, property or even education and 
* '•■■ therefore, without thought leading to degradation or ex- 

:■ ploitatron. . , . 

; T; ;- The place to clear the mind is in the simple ordinary 
contacts with one another at home and at work which 
' . must begin to express, a relationship based on the impor- 
; tance of man. . ' ________ 


(Who Wants to Be Boss? Strange Company 


UP TO MU^O 
AND LOGAN 

'“I had been working in the 
coal fields in the southern 
part of the state, but I did 
a lot of traveling around. 
Times were rough then and 
you pretty near had to get 
rough with them to keep go- 
ing. There was all the trouble 
in Mingo and Logan counties, 
with the miners trying to 
organize themselves and iust 
! about everyone else against 
them. 


bartender to fill me up a 
glass. I know you can’t get 
a drink nowadays for a quar- 
ter, but then you could and 
I- felt like having a couple. 
I figured I was just about 
ready for anything and the 
gun I had in my belt didn’t 
make fee! too bad about it. 

“There was a guy I knew 
who was at the bar beside of 
me and I was talking with 
him. Out of the corner of my 
eye, I saw the bartender pour 
my drink; but then, I see 
this guy who is standing on 
my other side pick it up and 
drink it down. 


Use A Whip 


“I didn’t say anything, but 
just thought to myself, ‘Uh- 
huh, so that’s the way it’s 
going to be,’ I knew just 
what I was going to do be-: 
cause I wasn’t going to have 
any of that at all. So I 
reached in" mv pocket and 
flipped another quarter on 
the bar. ’Fill it up again.’ I 
said. 


! ' Psychiatrist Dr. Francis 
J. Bracbland, of Hartford, 
Conn., says that being a 
.boss can be bought at tod 
high a price. 

“A man by ability and haiff 
work may get to the top, but 
find that on the way' he has 
lost his family, for one 
thing,” Dr. Braceland says. 
“The situation is particularly 
difficult if boys are involved, 
like as not, the father has 
had little time for them. Per- 
haps, because they do not 
possess his drive, he has 
written them off . . , Obvious- 
ly, success is not worth this 
loss.” 

Dr, Braceland relates that 
in addition to family loss, 
hazards of executive life are 
heart disease, ulcers, colitis, 
and obesity. 


LOS ANGELES— A recent 
article on the waterfront situ- 
ation in the Los Angeles 
Times reveals that alleged 
pro- Communist longshore- 
union boss, Harry Bridges, is 
keeping his usual strange 
company. Both Bridges and 
the shipping companies 
agreed that the workers and 
not the union officials were 
to blame for alleged work 
slowdowns. Bridges said the 
men were an independent 
group and didn’t always do 
what the - union officers 
thought best. 

In return for his attitude 
against his union brothers, 
Bridges was rewarded by 
receiving compliments from 
industry spokesmen as to his 
sincerity and constructive 
efforts. 


“There wasn’t anyone who 
hadn’t heard of the Hatfields 
and McCoys, especially 
around there. This was their 
stomping ground. I think Sid 
Hatfield was the roughest 
one to tangle with and next 
to him was Bill McCoy. At 
least; from the stories that 
I’d heard, it was so. I’d never 
met any one of these people 
but like everyone else, I’d 
heard plenty about them. It 
didn’t pav to mess with 
them; they were just too 
fast. 


IN A SALOON 

“Well, anyway, I was at 
this saloon on that, week-end. 
It seems like I just wanted 
to be bad. I don’t know, what 
it was that made me feel 
that way, but I did. Here I 
am at this bar and I throw 
! a quarter on it and tell the 


“then I backed up a coimle 
of feet frotp the bar. The 
bartender filled the glass. 
Looking dead at the guy who 
had downed my other drink, 
I said, ‘Now; let’s see who is 
going to drink this one.’ I 
had my coat open and my 
gun was in plain sight. The 
guy looked at me, then start- 
ed to laugh.: I just kept 
watching him. Then he ' said 
‘Okay buddy, I just wanted 
to see how much nerve you 
had. Come on and have a 
drink on me. I’m Bill McCoy.” 

“My mouth dropped open 
and I must have been shak- 
ing like a leaf when I heard 
him. Here 1 had been a 
couple of feet away from 
death and hadn’t even known 
it. He could have cut me 
down without blinking an eye 
and I’d never have known 
what hit me. If ever in my 
life I needed a drink, I need- 
ed one then. | He didn’t have 
to ask me ia second time. 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— I ? 
always running away fr 
home when I was old enoi 
to get out by myself. I en< 
up one day working in a c 
mine in the southern part 
the state. I was 13 ye 
old then and was hired a) 
trapper. My job was to o] 
and close the wooden do 
they had in the mines th 
when men driving ti 
horses and pulled loads a 
empties would come throu; 
The job was all right, 1 
there were times when I 1 
to hold up one driver to 
another one get throu 
They didn’t like this at 
and took it out on me. 

They all had black-sms 
whips that they used on th 
teams, only they had otl 
uses for them too. Aftei 
held one of them up, then 
him go through, he’d st 
unwinding that big w. 
from around his neck. T1 
— WhapI out it would eo 
at me. 

Finally, one day an > 
timer came up to me a 
said, “Look kid, you can’t 
anything with those gu; 
you’ve just got to learn 
stand up to them. 

He took me down to 1 
company store and bon? 
me a big Belgian gum a 
some shells to go with it. 


WHIPPERS WHIPPED ’ 

The next day, I came 
work with the gun and 
pocket ful of shells. I had 
hold up a driver. Sure s 
ough, when he started 
come through, he began 
unwind that whip he it 
around his neck. I didn’t w 
for him to get done unwii 
mg it. I just pulled out i 
gun and lifted it to take 
good aim at him. I had 
use both hands to cock 4 
hammer,' and there I w 
holding that big gun up 
front of me, pointing 
straight at him. . 


k- 
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prenSIceshtp for 
kng Workers 

ps ANGELES. — Young 
peers in the skilled trades 
in Los Angeles usually 
their start in a small 

[ i where there is either no 
n or a very weak union, 
large plant, where there 
strong union and a rigid 
ority system it’s usually 
[1 for an unskilled worker 
bet into one of the skilled 
pes. There is room for 
so many apprentices and 
the time you accumulate 
high seniority to move 
[ad, you’re about fit to be 

small shop is no place 
security but a young guy 
pick up valuable experi- 
|e in his skill. But this also 
ps to a situation where 
young skilled worker 
bn’t know wht it means 
fbe organized. 


Workers Express Distrust of Union Leadership 


DETROIT — “Our line stew- 
ard is a company representa- 
tive," some workers were 
yelling in the plant, 

"What proof do you have?” 
the steward asked, 

"We have’ not yet seen or 
heard you arguing on any- 
thing for us,” the workers 
yelled. "Are you always 
arguing against us for the 
company? Everything we say 
or do, the foreman knows 
about it and you are often 
whispering to him.” 

Another said, “When I saw 
you coming out of the super- 
intendent’s office and asked 
what yoii were doing there, 
you said they were trying to 
hem you in but you didn’t 
say why. The next day, the 
foreman could tell us who 
was short on his production.” 


iwcialization , Boredom , Security 
ause Engineer Shortage 


lSSACHUSETTS — In the 
‘ cold war that rages con- 
iiously between America 
1 Russia the latest field of 
uggle is that of engineer- 
Tlie point o fsimilarity 
vever is stronger than any 
ierences - there might be. 
fact, in this field, it is the 
:ure of the work — the gulf 
ween mental and manual 
rk — that is more decisive 
in the political policies/ 1 
uld like to cite my own 
beriences to show you 
rat f mean. 

[n the early 1930’s I finish- 
m yengineering education 
one of the leading engi- 
ferinjsr schools in the East, 
pen I finished, I thought 
[cnew everything about the 
M. I Was going to build 
idge s, reconstruct "the 
ckward areas” of the 
|>rld and make our world 
better place in which to 
p©; 

HIRING THE 
Ibpression 

My first job in the early 
irties was that of junior 
aftsman. I was glad to get 
Millions were unemnloyed 
id anv illusions that I may 
ive held were shattered, 
ut, in case you take me 
rong and think the situa- 
on is different today, let 
.e assure you the graduate 
igineer starts in the same 
ssition in prosperous Arn- 
ica as in depression Am- 
rica. 

PECIALIZATION 

BOREDOM 

.The practical knowledge 
ecessary can be gained only 
trough working at it. The 
mdency is for men to. be- 
ifixe more and more special- 
;ed. High pressure piping, 
tr example, is but one nar- 
&w field of engineering, yet 
dthin the field there are 
liree or four other special 
ranches, each demanding a 
igh degree of specialization 
nd none permitting either 
our greater knowledge or 
our contact with the manual 
rorkers. 

It is the narrow ap- 
proach that drives men 
mad. It is the equivalent 


of tightening bolt No. 99 
on the production line all 
day, day after day, year in 
and year out. 

ESCAPE TO 
ADMINISTRATION 

To escape from this, the 
engineer seeks to become 
an administrator. Twenty 
to 25 per cent of the en- 
gineers have done just 
that; they have turned 
from constructing bridges 
to bossing people. All you 
have to do is look at the 
roster of top officers in 
big corporations and you 
will see what a large per- 
centage are frmer engi- 
neers. 

There are, however, the 
75 to 80 per cent of engi- 
neers who have not climbed 
that ladder. Many of these 
leaves the field altogether to 
avoid the boredom. At the 
present time the new hazard 
in the field, the one that 
really cuts deeply into the 
number of practicing engi- 
neers, is that of the national 
security system. One entire 
field — atomic energy — has 
become the "property” of the 
government. Their constant 
punitive investigations, per- 
secutions and regulations 
drive hundreds out of the 
field and discourabe thou- 
sands from ever entering it. 

ESCAPE FROM SECURITY 

Recently over 12 leading 
engineers, scientists and de- 
partment heads, for example, 
quit their jobs at the Lock- 
heed Guided Missile Project 
in a dispute with the govern- 
ment and the company which 
carries out its directives. 
These men stated that every 
single phase of their activity 
was laid out for them by 
others who were not even 
competent in their field ; they 
merely had the “right” poli- 
tical qualifications. 

Thus an entire science is 
now the prisoner of a band 
of government snoopers and 
political McCarthyites. I ask 
you: How can any intelligent 
young man be attached to 
this field under these condi- 
tions? 


Another said, “When we 
tried to recall you, threats 
came from you and the com- 
pany that another line stew- 
ard would be fired. We know 
now why the chief steward 
appointed you to this job as 
steward.” 

LOS ANGELES— In discuss- 
ing our union representa- 
tives, one of my buddies said 
he would not trust our com- 
mitteeman completely under 
any circumstances. I asked 
him why because I am rela- 
tively new in the plant and 
at first acquaintance this 
particular committeeman 
does not seem like one who 
would sell out to the com- 
pany as a matter of course. 

He told me that when the 
men were out on strike dur- 
ing the recent contract neg- 
otiations, the union had come 
to agreement on most of the 
new contract but not nil of 
it. The union had accepted a 
six cents raise for the pro- 
duction workers but were 
| holding out for some eight 
or eleven cents an hour more 
for the skilled workers in the 
plant, to bring their wages 
' up to the prevailing rates in 
other factories. That was the 
only unresolved issue remain- 
ing between company and 
union. 

A union meeting was called 
to discuss the situation. Over 
4,000 production workers 
were staying out on strike to 
enforce the demands of a few 
hundred skilled workers. 

At this meeting, this parti- 
cular committeeman said to 
the local that he had just 
come from a meeting with 


workers eight cents more 
than the production workers. 
He was asked from the floor 
whether this was official and, 
he replied; “This is official.” 
On this basis, a vote was 
taken, the contract was ac- 
cepted and the strike was 
ended. 

Several weeks after this 
meeting, it became clear that 
the skilled workers were only 
getting two cents more than 
production workers. The 
company explanation was 
that they had agreed to give 
the skilled workers eight 
gents all right, not eight 
cents on top of the six cents 
production got but only eight 
cents. All that the union 
leadership had to say, includ- 
ing this particular commit- 
teeman, was that they were 
mistaken as, to* whaf the 
company had agreed to on 
this. 

The’guys in the shop asked 
how this "mistake” could be 
made if it was all down in 
black and white for the union 
leaders to read before signing 
like the rest of the contract. 
Several workers, when I ask- 
ed them about this situation, 
said that from now on they 
will believe nothing that the 
union .says until they them- 
selves see it in black and 
white. 

I asked them how this 
could be worked out with the 
contract being over a hun- 
dred pages and in such com- 
plicated language that it’s 
sometimes hard to under- 
stand in parts even after 
many readings. They said a 
contract had better be short- 
er and simpler and less in 


management at which they lawyer talk if they are going 
had agreed to give the skilled to accept one in the future. 


Auto Workers Resist 
Time-Study Speed-Up 


DETROIT — Our plant is go- 
ing wild with speed-ups. They 
are using every device they 
have, especially timing the 
company stooges on the job. 
When they get it timed as 
high as they can, they re- 
move the stooge and give 
him some easy job. 

On our job, the company 
time - study man timed a 
stooge. The production was 
doubled. The company seem- 
ed to know we would not 
double our production so 
they had it re timed. 

The second time they timed 
an ex-foreman. He worked as 
slowly as possible and re- 
duced the previous timing by 
25 per cent. 

Another worker, working 
alongside the ex-foreman and 
matching his every move, 
nevertheless had 15 fewer 
jobs than the ex-foreman did. 

j* After the time-study man 
was gone, the ex-foreman 
said to the other worker. “I 
was working as slowly as 
possible, working alongside 
of you and here you have 15 
job less than I. How could 
you do it, making the same 
moves and every move I did 
at the same time? 


The other man, who had 
once worked under the ex- 
foreman, showed him the 
many excess motions he 
could have been doing to 
keep himself busy while the 
time-study was timing. All 
of them job motions author- 
ized by the company. 

The ex-foreman said, "No 
wonder I had so much trou- 
ble with you when I was a 
foreman; You know every 
trick in the book and then 
some extra. If they had timed 
you our production would 
have been lover, which it 
should have been.” 




Girls Want Voice 
On Overtime Work 

The superintendent and 
foreman of my department 
got a little surprise just 
before Christmas. They had 
about 12 girls working over- 
time. They had told them 
ten hours a day during the 
week and half -a-day Satur- 
day. Ip the middle of the 
week, on Thursday night, 
they cut out the overtime 
for Thursday and Friday and 
said the girls would have to 
work all day Saturday. The 
girls were counting on half- 
a-day Saturday to get ready 
for the holidays coming up. 

The next morning when 
-they came in, they /all got 
together and marched out of 
the department and into the 
office. The girls asked why 
was the Overtime schedule 
chailged at the last minute 
without any advance notice. 

COMPANY UNION 

There is something like a 
company union here. Each 
department has an elected 
representative, who is sup- 
posed to deal with any group 
grievances. Any personal 
grievances you take up with 
your foreman. Also these 
things are supposed to be 
taken up at a meeting that 
the company sets. This rep- 
resentative was asked to go 
with the girls and she 
refused. She told them that 
it was immaterial to her 
whether they worked a 11 day 
Saturday or not so she wasn’t 
going into the office with 
them as group representative. 

I don’t think manage- 
ment expected any group 
action like that from this 
department which is made 
up mostly of newly hired 
workers, there from one to 
four months. Before they 
had begun hiring all these 
new people, the production 
department had a strike 
and walked off the job, but 
this department remained 
in and worked. 

THINGS CAN’T BE 
THE SAME 

Eevn though it is quiet 
now in the department, 
things can’t remain or can’t 
be the same. The answer 
that the. management gave 
the girls for changing the 
schedule is that overtime is 
not compulsory. If you don’t 
like the overtime schedule, 
you just don’t have to come 
in. Also that overtime at- 
tendance, whether you’re out - 
er late, does not go on your 
record. 

They also tell you this 
when you’re hired, adding 
that they like cooperation. 
But when they used to tell ' 
us that there is overtime 
work, they never asked if we 
would come in, they just told, 
us, "Monday through Friday, 
two hours, and half-a-day 
Saturday, girls.” I am wait- 
ing to see how they tell us 
the next time. Like I said, 
“Things can’t be just the 
same.” • 

. Angela Terrano 
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EDITORIALS 


THE LIFE & SECURITY OF WORKERS 


The so-called forgotten hopes of strike struggles that 
swept this country in the 1930’s are reviving in a new form 
of struggle. ‘ Several months ago, the strike at Perfect 
Circle in Indiana showed that management is just as in- 
human to workers today as they were before the organizing 
of the union movement. 


Now there is this Westinghouse strike in Columbus, 
Ohio, where a bloody struggle is taking place between work- 
ers and the company. A picket was killed according to one 
reporter and another stated the worker died of heart attack. 

On another level there is the newspaper strike going 
on in Detroit on a scale unprecedented in the bjstory of the 
Detroit daily papers. It is going into its sixth week. Long 
strikes and short are everywhere. 

The mighty labor leaders in the new merger of the AFL- 
CIO are so powerful and strong in the sight of the world and 
in their own sight. Yet they seem very reluctant to move 
in and give full support to those striking workers, as the 
Cio was: always ready to do in its youth. 

There have been strikes broken and unions destroyed 
because the CIO did not go all out to save them. Financial 
support is not enough. 

The CIO was not organized with money alone. It was 
the struggling of hundreds of thousands of workers against 

it. 


the domination of their lives* by management. That is what 
built the union. ~ -■ -■ 


These strike actions, if and when joined by workers 
all over, will save the life and security of workers all over 
America. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


recent French elections have brought the twenty- 
third government to France since 1944. Far from being 
resolved the crisis wh ich has torn France gincc the end of 
-the war, is at its highest tension. 


• nearly twenty million people voted, the fact 

is that the interests and needs neither of the workers nor 
of the youth nor of the North African colonials are any- 
where reflected m the new French Assembly. The heaviest 
winners in the vote itself were the Communists and the 
Poujade fascists. 


oujade is a newcomer to the French political scene. 
He is only 35 but he shows his blood descent from the 
French fascists of the 1930’s. In recent months, the liberal 
fashion has been to laugh at him just as Hitler had been 
mughed at in 1931 and 1932 before he took power. Since 
Poujade s gains at the polls, the laughter has suddenly 
died, but not the helplessness of the liberals. 


In 1934, the fascists tried to take over and the French 
workers threw them back on the streets. But the Socialist, 
Leon Blum, "moderated” the workers’ drive after they had 
defeated the fascists. 


In the current elections, another Socialist, Guy Mollet, 
appears as a possible premier. Anyone who thinks that this 
will solve anything, or offer a solution as against the 
Communists or fascists, has not understood the past three 
decades. It is capitalism that brings on these extremes and 
. the Socialists, at this point, play no other role than to try 
to prop up capitalism as it is being, shattered. That is why 
nothing new has come opt of the . elections. 


That was a good letter 
that reader wrote on take- 
over strikes (Dec. 23 J. But 
you had too small a head 
for such an important let- 
ter. 


Auto Worker 
Detroit 


What is new in the French situation, is the role of the 
French youth and of the North Africans in opposition to 
the official policies of the French government. The young 
conscripts demonstrated against; goihg to fight in North 
Africa. Though they were ultimately forced to go, they 
Were greeted by the North Africans Hot as representatives 
of the colpnial power but as fellow victims of the French 
government, . 


The French youth whieh resists military service in 
North Africa is the same youth which in recent years has 
left the Communist .Party in droves. 


Moreover, since the great auto strike in Renault some 
years back and in the strikes since, the workers have 
demonstrated again and again that they have acted inde- 
pendently of the Communist Party though the official union 
leadership is Communist. It is these actions, rather than 
the ’O'ote that holds the solution as against the Communists. 


I get a good feeling when 
I read about such things. 
The only time I heard of 
take-over strikes was in 
World War I. My father 
told me the story of when 
the workers took over the 
Italian factories. He was in 
the army then and he over- 
heard some officers talking 
about bombing the work- 
ers. One officer said, "Let’s 
start with this one.” The 
other officer said, No. Not 
this oone. It belongs to 


me.” 


Electrical Worker 
Detroit 


A recent strike in Paris, 
France resulted oin a stop- 
page of buses and most 
subway lines. On the trains 
that did run, customers 
rode free because all the 
ticket takers were on 
strike. ' 


Woman Worker 
Los Angeles 


PRODUCTION 


This opposition of the French workers and youth is 
not the "Third Force” of which the socialists speak while 
they take sides in the cold war. It is a force which defies 
any of the standard and outworn political labels and 
reaches out nationally and internationally to smash through 
the»c*4sis.to -a new way, - ; 




ON TAKE-OVER STRIKES 


A few years ago the 
workers carried on a fight 
in West Germany for “co- 
determination,” that is, they 
wanted an equal voice with 
management. Somehow the 
movement seems to have 
died down. All these are 
new forms of behavior by 
the worker in production. I 
would like to read more on 
it and hope you can develop 
it as a regular feature. 

:V Journalist • - 

New York 


A recent comment by one 
of the committeeman in 
the local union paper sums 
up the situation in the auto 
industry nicely. "With the 
way the lines are running 
at the General Motors 
South Gate Plant, full blast 
day and night, one would 
think that there is a short- 
age of automobiles for the 
market; that the dealers 
are screaming for more 
production and that the 
burying public are standing 
in line waiting their turn to 
buy a new car.” However, 
"The auto industry is bulid- 


ing cars faster than the car 
market can absorb them. 
If this keps up, we shall 
reach a saturation point 
where either industry will 
curtail production in order 
to get rid of their surplus 
or shut down completely. 
Either way many of us will 
be affected.^’ 


General Motors Worker 
Los Angeles 


WORKERS & POLITICS 


Three Wayne University 
professors recently made a' 
survey of how UAW mem- 
bers voted in the 1952 elec- 
tion. They found that 75 
per cent voted for Steven- 
son. They also found that 
"auto workers not only 
trust the voting recom- 
mendations of labor organ- 
izations much more than 
those of other groups; they 
correspondingly d i s t r ust 
the recommendations of 
business groups and news- 
papers much more than 
those from other sources.” 


I have recently be< 
reading a little pocket be* 
of Henry Miller’s entitle 
"Nights of Love ai 
Laughter.” He says, “If v 
have a duty it is to put oi 
trust in our own power 
No man is great enough < 
wige enough for any of i 
to surrender our destir 
to. The only way in whic 
anyone can lead us is 1 
restore to us the belief j 
our own guidance. TI 
greatest men have alwaj 
reaffirmed this though 
But the men who dazzle t 
and lead us astray are th 
men who promise us thos 
things which no man ca 
honestly promise another- 
namely safety, security 
peace, etc. And the mos 
deceptive of all such pron 
isers are those who bid r 


kill one another in order t 

' JL1 V ’ 'l** - Xf i ■’ V i < 


attain the Active goal.” 


If the 75 per cent figure 
is correct, and it probably 
is, that doesn’t -mean that 
25 per cent of the autq 
workers voted for Eisen- 
hower. Considering all the 
auto workers that didn’t 
vote at all, the percentage 
that must have voted for 
Eisenhower is very small. 

Header 

Detroit 


"Nights of L o ve an 
Laughter,” which I hough 
in a neighborhood dru 
store incidentally, deserve 
for more than this littl 
Readers View. When I hav 
time I will do a review o 
it. Meanwhile I recommen^ 
it as some enjoyable 
ing. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 


PEACE WAR 


LEADERS & RANKS « 

I was glad tb see that 
the “Two Worlds” column 
in the December 9th issue 
of News and Letters cele- 
brated the 100th annivers- 
ary of the birthday of that 
of that great American 
Socialist, Eugene Victor 
Debs. 


One of the favorite say- 
ings of Debs was that, "Too 
long have workers of the 
world waited for a Moses 
to lead them out of bond- 
age. He has never come. I 
would not lead you out if I 
eould, for if I could lead 
yon out or bondage, some 
one else could lead you 
back in again.” 

Debs, I believe, would 
have welcomed a paper 
such as News and Letters, 
which is attempting to 
bring the underground 
opinions, of the American 
working people into the 
open so that they con or- 
ganize themselves. 

Machinist 

Los Angelas, Calif. 


A friend was telling m 
about his training in th 
Air Force. In one of th 
classes that he was attend 
ihg the instructor Was tell 
ing them how iniportan 
the Air Force and air de 
fense is and that the nex 
war will be won by who 
ever has the biggest an< 
best Air Force. One kk 
stopped it all by getting 
up and saying, "Come nov 
won’t the next war be woi 
by whoever drops the firs 
bomb?” 


Ex-G.I. 

Chicago 


MOVIES 


The TV ads for the movi< 
"Rains of Ranchipur” kepi 
saying that it "breaks ai 
barriers of race and time.* 
They gave the impresgioi 
of a white girl marrying s 
colored man, I had guests 
in my house when we heart 
the advertisement and thej 
all said they had to see il 
because they never though! 
they’d put anything liki 
that in a picture. The pic- 
ture didn’t have anythin! 
about that at all. They jus! 
gut the race question ii 
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ZAfotes from a ZDiary 

TWO WORLDS 

TOWARDS A NEW UNITY OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 


► 


the advertising because 
this is Detroit and they 
wanted to get people into 
the movies. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

In all these movies and 
TV shows they’re making 
about the youth problem, 
they have it that the kid 
goes bad because his par- 
ents are rich and good for 
nothing, or poor and good 
for nothing. They’re always 
RJoking for some person to 
blame for the troubles. 

TV Fan ; 
Iowa ' 


a quarrel with the policies 
of the paper on printing 
the experiences and opin- 
ions of working people. 

- On re-reading my letter 
I can see that the attempt 
to compress a basic 
thought into a few lines 
could easily lead to misl 
interpretation so I will re- 
phrase what I really said. 
The Geneva Conference 

The problem is : Did the 
Geneva conference result 
in , a situation where the 
Communists in the United 
Stages must or will engage 
in class collaboration and 
work with the labor bu- 
reaucracy in suppressing 


Party in the American 
labor movement today. 

I was not asking this of 
any Detroit workers who 
wrote in their experiences. 
I was asking this of NEWS 
AND LETTERS to give 
the editors of the paper a 
chance to make clear their 
own fundamental analysis 
of the CP in our own labor 
movement. In past issues 
of the paper thebe are 
many fundamental articles 
about international Com- 
munism but there is not 
one such article on thg CP 
in American labor, exclud- 
ing Denby’s brief remarks 
in response to my letter. 


In the last issue I spoke of the miner who wanted to 
see this society changed, but feared that it might once 
again “turn into its opposite.” He had seen too many thihgs 
“turn into their opposite,” such as the labor representatives 
into labor bureaucrats^— form small porkchoppers like the 
District men to large ones like the Washington men. He 
felt that only some new unity of theory and practice, 
unified in the worker himself, would assure the creation 
of a really new society. The question was: when would the 
worker gain confidence in his own abilities to stop letting 
“others” do his thinking for him; and how can the division, 
between thinking and doing stop. - ' ■ 

SEARCHING FOR A TOTAL VIEW 

This worker Was searching for a new philosophy, a’ 
total view. I had told him about the great divide in Marx- 
ism that had occurred after the outbreak of World War I 
when official Marxism. — a movement of liberation — had 
changed into its, opposite and supported the imperialist 
war. 


I; :• ' " ' ' 

I About News & Letters 

r I believe we are working 
for the same end — a truly 
• human life through the self- 
development of the or- 

| inary man add his realiza- 

? tion of brotherhood.' Den- 

y 

i by’s articles in issue after 

issue have a consistency, a 
simplicity and a solid core 
which leads to the essential 
heart of things and quitely 

t lays bkre the disease germ 

fit 5 the center for all to see. 

t - 

* Professional 

California 

* * * 

«■ I like the direction being 
taken in the column cover- 
ing world events, that is, to 
cull explicity from the 
European press and give 
stories that -would not 

T;. : reach us through American 

* .newspapers. In general we 
can afford to be introduced 
to European-style journal- 
ism where papers tend to 
give more information and 
to discuss subjects more 
thoroughly than we are ac- 
customed to in our daily 

> news diet. 

Intellectual . 

New York 

-V ; * * * 

Two former residents of 
Israel, on seeing the article 
“Growing Crisis in the Mid- 
dle East” (Dec. 23), said 
that the article expressed 
their point of view, par- 
ticularly about the General 
Federation of Labor. 

: Housewife' 

Los Angeles 
♦ * * 

AN OBJECTION 

It is evident from Char- 
les Denby’s reply in Work- 
ers Journal (Dec. 9) that 
my little letter asking for 
information on the Com- 
munists was mistaken for 


wild-cat strikes? 

They did engage in such 
collaboration during World 
War n, when Russia was 
an ally of the United 
States. CP members in the 
plant then acted as strike- 
breakers, stool-pigeons, en- 
emies of the Negro strug- 
gle for equality, production 
pace-setters, etc. 

It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that they are not 
adopting such a general 
policy now in this time of 
C£>ld war. And yet, by 
merely presenting the inei- 
! dents of collaboration in 
Detroit, which is a parti- 
cular local situation, the 
editors of the paper have 
not made the role of the 
Communists in the Ameri- 
can labor movement today 
entirely clear. 

Proof? 

I don’t intend to deny 
the experiences of Detroit 
workers that Communists 
there are working with 
Reuther. I do not ask for 
an impossible “proof” that 
this happened. In my ori- 
ginal letter, I only counter- 
posed my own true experi- 
ence in Los Angeles with 
the Detroit experiences, 
which I take to be equally 
true, as a jumping off 
point to ask for informar 
tion about the Communist 



NEWS 

LETTERS 


I agree fully with Denby 
that asking for document- 
ed proof from a worker 
about his experiences is 
fantastic. I enjoyed 'his . im- 
passioned words on this, 
even when they were mis- 
takenly directed against 
me, because they are true 
regardless. But Denby 
knows as well as I that 
factual articles on the poli- 
cies of a public political 
organization can and have 
been written. 

Editing Committee 
Member, Los Angeles 

WOMEN 

' \ : ?. : ■. .£»■', • ■■ • • ; "■ i 

One man had the nerve 
to tell me that the reason 
a man doesn’t stay home 
is because his wife looks 
frowsy when he gets home. 

I blew my top at Him, too. 
This is my schedule: I get 
up, get the kids washed, 
get breakfast, clean up 
after them, get some 
housework done, get their ' 
lunch, clean some more, 
and then it’s time for 
supper. After supper you 
have to clean up again. 
Unless you have a maid, 
I’d like to know how you’d 
have thnb' to stop ; and 
primp? , 

tsewife 


I know that women > have 
borne and still bear a heavy 
load in our society and I sym- 
pathize with every move they 
make lor a better life. But I 
cannot sympathize with the re- 
peated claim that it’s , all the 
man’s fault ■ . . if only he’d 
share the responsibilities in the 
home. ' 

I am willing to do my share. 
I help in the cleaning, cooking 
and marketing. I’m interested 
in' how the home looks and I 
like it to be a center of human 
warmth. But if it is to be a 
shared experience she has to 
become interested in my in- 
terests also and not fust re- 
strict the interest to the home. 

— Critical Male, 

Philadelphia. 
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It was this which had compelled Lenin to examine the 
philosophic foundations of Marxism. I asked all our readers 
to study Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, extracts of which 
had just been published by NEWS & LETTERS. (See ad 
on p. 3) 

LENIN CONDEMNS “COMMUNLIES” 

I now wish to deal with Lenin’s Will, written 33 years 
ago this month. In the Philosophic Notebooks, Lenin was 
preoccupied with how the old Marxists, known as the Sec- 
ond International, had come to betray the working class. 

In the Will he was concerned with his own colleagues, 
leaders of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia in November 
1917, who had themselves given birth to a new bureaucracy. 
There was no more severe critic of the first workers state 
than this great leader of the revolution. He invented new 
words to describe what had happened to the Communist 
Party now that it held power. He said they had all become 
vain and that all around were heard “communlies” (Com- 
munist lies). He warned that if they did not change 
drastically, Russia would end up being another kind of 
capitalism — state capitalism — instead of a socialist society, 

BEHIND THE FIGHT BETWEEN STALIN & TROTSKY 

These words, spoken in Marbh 1922, to the last Con- 
gress of the Russian Communist Party which he attended, 
were not heeded by his co-leaders. A faction fight broke 
out between Stalin and Trotsky. Lenin searched for the 
meaning of that fight and it was under this circumstance 
that he began his Will in December 1922 and completed 
it in January 1923. ' . - 1 . / 

There is no more amazing document in the annals off 
politics than this brief, two-page Will. It deals in the con* 
Crete with the leaders of the Russian Communist Party in 
a manner which leaves no division between politics and ** 
economics, history and philosophy, theory, and practice^ 
revolution and counter-revolution. 

Lenin states boldly that, if the dual nature of the 
Russian state — that of being a. state of workers and peas- 
ants — is at the root of the ’ dispute between the principal 
combatants — Trotsky and Stalin— then no force on earth 
Could stop the class division from bringing down the 
workers’ state. Its fall is inevitable. However, the trends ' ^ 
‘implicit in the dispute axe not , yet a reality With that in 
mind, says Lenin, let’s, take a look at the general staff 
which made the revolution: 

■ - 1) Stafin. He is '“rude and disloyal.” That is to sav, - 
we have in this social personality the ruthle&sness of the 
outright county-revolution. He mpst be removed, says 
Lenin. t - % 

2) Trotsky. His ’ "fum-Bolshevism,” writes Lenin, does 

net m, any detract from the fact that he is , “the most, 
able man in the present Central Committee,” but he is “fair 
too much attracted by the purely administrative side qff 
affairs.” (My emphasis.) In other words, there is here t^e 
inner danger in the establishment of planning over the 
workers. 1 i 1 

3) Zinoviev and Kamenev. They publicized the date 
of revolution in the capitalist press, at the very moment 
when the workers were trying to take power. This was 
“no accident,” Lenin reminds us. That is to say, at every 
critical moment, they can he expected to do the same. 

(Continued on Page 3). 



The Way 
of 

The World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

There has been so much 
talk about the colored people 
being different from whites, 
that I have wondered for 
years do people really feel 
and believe this. 

Different people have said 
that the Irish are better than 
tbfeHreeks and the Greeks 
better than the Italians and 
the Italians better than the 
Jewish. All of this seems to 
me Mke prejudice based on 
national origin, 

1 (But this Mslhess of the 
Colored people being different 
or less than the white is pre- 
judice based on race origin 
and color. ; ; . ' 

I have noticed that all 
those whites can go together, 
mix and live together, with- 
out any outburst or interfer- 
ence by the law. But a color- 
ed person is looked upon as 
something totally different 
when they do likewise. 

This, about colored people, 
has been told to the Ameri- 
can whites so long, I believe 
that some really think it is 
true. ' ,, ( _ />: 

On the job, working in 

place of a relative for a 

wealthy white family,. I ask- 
ed the white woman could I 
see fhe story about the Guid- 
ing Light on television. 

She said to me, “No, be- 
cause my program is now.” 

. I asked her what was her 
program? 

She said, “Beulah, these 

colored actors.” 

I asked her why did she 
like Beulah? 

She said, “They are so 
much like colored people. 
Beulah is So nice to the 
whites she works for and is 
always fighting with her 
man.” 

Several days before this, a 
man told me that his white 
foreman said he never misses 
Amos and Andy, the colored 
actors on TV. His foreman 
told him his family likes 
them because their act is so 
much like Negroef. - 

Those are the types some 
Whites think represent the 
life of the Negro American. 
But they are far; from being 
correct. 

Those types only represent 
themselves, stereotyping the 
Negro people for a few dol- 
lars to further their own per- 
sonal gains. That type of 
Negro has blocked* the path 
apft hindered some whites 
from getting a better grasp 
And understanding of the 
Negro people. 

. Such whites refuse to see 
Negroes in baseball, football 
aijd 'many other' leading 
vspbriS ineluding boxing. They 
icaikppt see . Negroes in medi- 
cine and science, in music, in 
art. They cannot see Negro 
people • in the -.union move- 
ment and in no other life 
Wh^re We compete with 
whites- Only the Uncle Tom 
types or Beulah and the 
Amos and Andy types seem 
real to them. 


Negroes and the AFL-CIO Merger 


In the AFL-CIO merger, 
many expected a show down 
fight on the question of dis- 
crimination; some even went 
so far as to predict that the 
merger would be impossible 
because of the discriminatory 
practices of certain interna- 
tionals. 

But the Eeuther - Meany 
boys pulled the whole thing 
off like clock work. The mil- 
lion Negro workers that went 
into this merger had expect- 
ed that Asa Philip Randolph 
would lead a vigorous floor 
fight against the giant rail- 
rpad brotherhoods. For the 
first time in 20 years Ran- 
dolph dridn’t sound off. 

: In exchange for his silence, 
Meany got a private commit- 
ment from the heads of the 
brotherhoods that they would 
revoke their color clause, 

1116 Chicago Defender, 
writing on this said, “The 
avoidance of the dash over 
racial restrictions is due to 
the skilled negotiating ability 
of Meany and his general 
ability to bring warring fac- 
tions in line; at the same 
time, this was another dem- 
onstration of the immense 
prestige of Randolph in his 
: long fight against bias in 
trade unionism.” 

For 20 years, wh'en Ran- 
dolph was isolated in the 
AFT., he spoke out. Now, 
with a million Negro workers 
in the merger waiting to hear 
from him, he says nothing 
on this burning issue of our 
times, but plays ball with 
Meany. 

The true story of what has 
happened ip this “bargain- 
ing” on racial discrimination 
is yet to be told; but we do I 


know that nothing will hap- 
pen to the resolutions passed 
by the merger convention, on 
racial discrimination, unless 
the ordinary Negro worker 
in the local unions fights to 
put teeth in them. 

It has been 20 years since 
the masses of Negro workers 
managed to achieve entry 
into the union movement of 
this country. In 1035, Ne- 
groes. were excluded from 24 
international unions. 

With the formation of the 
CIO the Negro entered the 
trade union movement for 
the first -time in large num- 
bers. The Negro worker, in 
those days, not only partici- 
pated in. some of the blood- 
iest struggles that the capi- 
talist class directed against 
the new unions, but also bad 
to fight against the elements 
within the CIO which tried 
to prevent equal status in 
the union. 

They had to fight against 
those union bureaucrats who 
were ready to compromise 
with the company on the up- 
grading of - Negro workers; 
and against these same bu- 
reaucrats when they wanted 
to stifle the struggle for 
equal rights in industry, dur- 
ing the war years. 

Even today, in the deep 
South, the CIO has reneged 
in the fight against Jim 
Crow. Ask any Negro Work- 
er who participated in the 
eariy t days of the CIO and 
you will get the living his- 
tory of the present status of 
Negro leadership in this 
country today — * a leadership 
that in the early thirties was 
generally isolated from the 
Negro worker and even hos- 
tile to his aims. 


This White World 


NEW YORK— I have a 
friend who came up from 
Jamaica more than ten years 
ago, during the war, to get 
a job. He found one, went to 
work as a farm laborer up in 
Connecticut, where he has 
worked ever since. 

All these years that he has 
been there, they never asked 
him any questions. Recently, 
they told him that they would 
put a down payment on a 
house for him so that he 
could move Kis family up 
from: Jamaica. 

He got his wife and son 
to come, but when they 
took one look at his wife, 
they said, “NO”. His wife 
is a Negro woman. 

# # * 

I couldn’t understand 
what made the white man 
down South act like he did 
for a long, long time. It 
finally came to me that the 
only answer must be 
FEAR. The white man 
must be afraid of the Ne- 
gro. ° 

But then I couldn’t un- 
derstand what the fear 


was. It is a fact that the 
best friend the white man 
'down- South has is the col- 
ored man. If I went down 
there and said something 
out of turn and it got to 
the white man, it would be 
an almost sure bet that it 
would have been another 
colored man that told. We 
call it the tradition of 
“snitching.” 

It used to be much more 
so than it is now. But 
there is still plenty of it 
going on. Without that and 
with Negroes outnumber- 
ing the whites 5 to 1, the 
whites couldn’t keep their 
supremacy another day. 

The white man made it 
a practice to develop that 
“snitching.” On a planta- 
tion, he would tell one man 
to watch the others and 
report to him anything he 
saw and he’d treat him 
right. Then he’d go and tell 
another man to watch the 
first one. It would wind up 
with everybody watching 
everybody else. That is the 
way, the only way, a min- 
ority in power can keep his 
power. "■ 

Miner 

West Virginia 


INDIGNANT HEART 

By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. -This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the twelfth 
installment.) 

My wife, Christine, comes 
from my neighborhood. Here 
she tells of her early life. 

They wouldn’t let a colored 
person drive a Dodge or 
Oldsmobile in the South. 
They’d never let him drive a 
Cadillac. White men used to 
beat up a friend of mine who 
had a Dodge. He got two 
beatings for driving “a white 
man’s car.” They always said 
a Buick was a “n - - - - r 
car.” Another thing in the 
South: the women could al- 
ways get away without say- 
ing, “sir.” My cousin always 
said, “yes,” or, “no.” She 
didn’t care who it was, she 
wasn’t going to say, “yes, 
sir.” But if a man says 
“yeah” to a white man he’s 
going to die or get sentenced. 

I met Matthew when I was 
real small. The girl he was 
going with was large and she 
was carrying me to school. 
After a year when Matthew 
came back from Detroit I 
started going with him. When 
his mother died he wanted 
us to marry. We got married 
a year after she passed. We 
moved to Memphi's and 
roomed for a year, then h?y 
son was bora and we got a 
house. 

When Matthew Jr. was 
about three years old I went 
to work in a shirt factory. I 
was a pocket setter. Mr. 
Green was the manager. He 
liked colored women too. If 
they were nice looking and 
talked to him he’d go with 
them sure. You had to go 
with him or be a good work- 
er to stay there. 

Jessie, the girl sitting next 
to me, told me, “He tries to 
go with anybody. If it isn’t 
you’re a fast worker or go 
with him you can’t stay. 
Honey, yon got to do some 
work to stay here.” 

I was supposed to put out 
eight bundles a day, one hun- 
dred and forty-four shirts in 
a bundle. I had to put two 
pockets on each shirt. You 
had to jump to do that too. 

After I was there for two 
or three months, Jessie told 
me, “He’s getting ready to 
ask you to go out with him.” 

I told her I sure wasn’t 
going with him. 

He came to my machine 
and smiled, “Girl, how’re you 
getting on. You need to pick 
up more. Can you make some 
extra?” 

I told him no, and he didn’t 
like it. The girl told me I 
should have said, “I ! ll try.” 


He carried me /into his office 
and asked me if I couldn’t 
do better. Jessie had told him 
I wouldn’t go with him. I 
told him I was doing as fast 
as I could. He let me go. 

I took another job for a 
few weeks. It was cooking 
for white folks I never liked 
that. I had to clean eight 
bedrooms, and cook two 
meals a day for seven dollars 
a week. I also had to wash 
diapers for the woman’s 
grandchild. The woman com- 
plained about paying seven 
dollars. She wouldn’t feed 
me, she wouldn’t give me 
anything- to eat. I had fo 
carry my own lunch. She 
wouldn’t let me taste the 
food to season it while I Was 
cooking. She always stayed 
to watch. 

Many colored women in 
the South, and especially -in 
my home town, are planners. 
They have a set salary they 
work for and they cook ia- 
private homes. Sometimes 
they cook in small hotels or 
large rooming houses. This 
type of Negro woman de- 
mands her salary before go- 
ing - to see the job. I can’t say 
if they have organization or 
not, but they all get practi- 
cally the same salary rating. 
One planner kiiows another 
one wherever they meet. A 
planner is a cook who plans 
all the meals on her own 
time, At no time can any of 
the family tell, or know, 
what they will - eat at the 
next meal. If the white wom- 
an she is cooking for asks 
what they will have at a 
meal, the Negro cook is mad 
and won’t tell her. She says, 
“Wait arid see.” 

When I got ready to go to 
Detroit the white woman 
where I was working wanted 
me to get someone to work 
for her. I carried my girl 
friend to see. When she saw 
the house and the work she 
wouldn’t take the job. 

When I was a little girl at 
home, my father would say, 
“Where will you live when 
you are grown?” 

I always said I would go 
to New York and work in a 
factory. He said -he thought 
I would be a farmer. I said, 
“Not me!” 

Now, I was going North 
with Matthew, Jr. to meet 
Matthew in Detroit. 
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TWO WORLDS 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Yet they all were revolutionaries,- revolutionary leaders 
who, when the energies of million-headed masses smashed 
the old and created the new, could and did make great 
contributions to the greatest single fact of world history: 
The creation of the workers’ state. 

BUKHARIN AND MARXIAN PHILOSOPHY 

What stands out in the rest of the Will is that it was 
not alone the older men who would look for administrative, 
instead of human, solutions to complex problems, but the 
younger men. Take Bukharin: 

4) "Bukharin is not only the most valuable and big- 
gest theoretician of the party, but also may legitimately 
be considered the favorite of the whole party; but his 
theoretical views can only with the very greatest doubt 
be regarded as fully Marxian, for there is something scho- 
lastic in him (he never learned, and I think never fully 
Understood the dialeetict.” 

Note that, so far as Lenin is concerned, If you 
have never understood “the dialectic,’' or Marxian 
philosophy, you cannot be regarded as a Marxist 
though you be “the biggest theoretician of the party." 

Heretofore no one has paid attention to this analysis 
of Bukharin. Heretofore the preoccupation was not with 
mere theoreticians, but with men of power: Stalin and 
Trotsky. 

LENIN’S WILL SUPPRESSED 

Far from removing Stalin, the Russian leadership sup- 
pressed Lenin’s Will. When Stalin consolidated his power 
and exiled Trotsky, Trotsky published the Will, But, again, 
the emphasis was Stalin and Trotsky. 

It is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than the fact that even Lenin’s closest colleagues had been 
treating his philosophic concepts as the Marxists before 
World War I had treated Marxian philosophy— as some 
accidental 19th century addition to “great economic theo- 
ries.” "C 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Without the 
new humanism of Marx and later of Lenin, the economic 
theories of both would be meaningless. 

Lenin is summing up, in his Will, a lifetime spent in 
the revolutionary movement and six years as head of the 
workers’ state. He is saying that only when leaders are 
closely connected with the working class are they great. 

But it is the masses, and only they, that earn 
destroy the old and create the new, while the leaders, 
t they the greatest of theoreticians and beloved by 
” ah, can go astray if they tail to respond to the aspira- 
tion of the masses of people at every stage. 

!a NEW 

CAPITALIST BARBARISM 

Worse yet, leaders are not. classless creatures, floating 
between heaven and earth. They are very much earth men. 
When they lose close connection with the working class, 
they begin to represent the only other fundamental class 
in society— the capitalist class. 

What was not yet a reality when Lenin wrote this, 
became a reality very soon when Stalin consolidated his 
power and introduced the Plan. It is true that even Lenin 
did not see Stalin as renresenting an alien class. But he 
was prophetic in this: He stated that if the differences 
within the leadership did reflect outright class differences, 
then nothing could save the workers’ state. Nothing. Noth- 
ing did. It became transformed into a State Capitalist 
society. i . v ’ v • 

Now that we are confronted with the reality of Russia 
as the barbarism that it is, the workers have a right to 
demand, as the miner did, nothing less than a total outlook, 
nothing short of the unity of theory and practice within 
the worker himself. 


Youth The World Over 

By Robert Ellery 


Teen-age gangs in South 
Africa are known as “Tse- 
tses.” Part of their lives is 
spent in prison for pass viola- 
tions. They are in the cities 
illegally, where they may not 
work and they refuse to work 
on white farms. 

The story is told of an 
Indian doctor who was driv- 
in along the road late one 
night when his ear broke 
down. He sensed in the quiet- 
ness, a gang of Tsotes clos- 
ing in all around. He made a 
thumbs up gesture and said 
“Africa” — the salute used by 
the Defiance Movement of 
1952. In the darkness, he 
heard someone say that a 
mistake had been made and 
the Tsotses disappeared. 


The American draftee, dur- 
ing the period of the Korean 
and Indo-Chinese wars, envied 
the French draftees in one 
respect. The young French- 
man could be sent into com- 
bat only if he volunteered. 
This does not seem to be the 
case in regard to the war the 
French are waging against 
the Algerians. 

An artillery regiment, 
alerted for duty in Algeria, 
were so angered at fighting 
a war they wanted no part 
of, that they mutinied. 

The Algerians were quick 
to recognize the difference 
between the French govern- 
ment and the French G.I. and 
greeted the regiment, when 
it did arrive, with cheers and 


Housewives Don’t Want 
to Be Stuck at Home 

WEST VIRGINIA— The 
woman who wrote “House- 
wives Grow Dull” (Get, 5), 
made some good points about 
working out instead of being 
confined at home. But when 
she says housewives don’t 
seem to be Interested in want- 
ing to get out from their 
homes and talk about other 
things than their homes and 
children, she’s crazy. 

It isn’t true that house- 
wives lose interest in the 
world around them. It’s just 
the opposite. We’d like to 
get out and be active in 
things outside our four walls. 
Most of us can’t get out. As 
a matter of fact, that’s one 
of our worst complaints. It’s 
not because you don’t want 
to, but because you can’t get 
out, that it almost drives you 
crazy. 

My neighbor and I both 
have small children, and we 
both are stuck at home most 
of the time. We talk for 
hours to each other, about 
everything under the sun. 
You have to talk to some- 
body. We’ve both had the 
experience of sitting at home 
and seeing the same four 
walls sometimes start swim- 
ming in front of our eyes. 

NEED TO RELAX 

A man and a woman both 
need to get out and relax. I 
remember ah . article in the 
Readers’ Digest that said a 
human being can’t keep on 
working, alj the time and that 
time for relaxing was very 
important. My husband read 
it and started talking about 
how important it was fqr him 
to play baseball on the team, 
and go fishing and hunting. 
I almost blew my top. 

It isn’t that I think my 
husband doesn’t, need a 
chance to get out. What gets 
me is that he goes out all the 
time, . while I’m stuck at 
home ... all the time. 

COULD BE DIFFERENT 

If a man thought of trying 
to help around the house a 
little, it could be different. 
But my husband is always 
too. tired when he gets home. 
The only thing is, that no 
matter how tired he is, if 
someone stops to pick him up 
for a baseball game, or a 
little hunting, he’s out of the 
house in a minute. 

When you feel that your 
husband isn’t interested in 
his home, you begin to lose 
interest, too. The responsi- 
bilities should be shouldered 
50 - 50,. and the relaxing 
should he for both, too. 



Working For Independence 


AUTOMATION 

When the women at work 
talked about how someday 
they were going to do wiring 
automatically, I didn’t really 
understand the word “auto- 
mation”. I responded to what 
my friend said, “What would 
happen to us?” She said they 
would probably have to give 
us jobs on the machines. It 
was all very hazy though. 

Now the word is all over 
flie place. And it holds both 
fascination and fear. I saw 
on TV ah “automated” auto- 
engine factory; they made 
one engine in 15 minutes 
where it used to take nine 
hours. ’’ 

The magazine, Saturday 
Review, had a special issue on 
automation. It had seven or 
eight different writers, some 
from busines and one from 
the UAW-CIO. 

What gets me is how the 
clearest one was the industri- 
alist. The others seemed 
scared to say much about 
what it will do to people. He 
doesn’t care. He just says 
exactly what he thinks. 

POINT OF NO RETURN 

There is one little para- 
graph of his I can’t get out 
of my mind, “ . . . another 
highly desirable feature of 
automation in relation to 
labor, is the fact that ma- 
chines are easier to control 
than people (and this is a 
blessing in our democratic 
society)." 

I can’t tell exactly what I 
get it from. It’s like this is it, 
the point of no return. He 
doesn’t give a darn what hap- 
pens to these people he talks 
about. And maybe I don’t 
really understand but I think 
he would like to do away with 
one thing in this society and 
that is “democracy.” 

There is something else, 
more time. You know, that 
scares me more than any- 
thing else. If I get more lei- 
sure time under this society 
I think I would go crazy. This 
is very silly because I have 
always wanted the shorter, 
work day. , ,i. 

They don’t bother much 
about what happens to peo- 
ple, not just people, but the 
unskilled worker. They are 
a little scared. Not scared of 
what happens to the workers, 


By Angela Terrano 

but I think scared of what 
the workers will do to them* 

UNEMPLOYMENT & | 

SHORTER WORK WEEK 

I can’t help thinking over 
and over that this is it. They 
have thrown so many work- 
ers into the streets with 
their old production methods 
and now automation. Even 
if the union gets the shorter 
week and annual wage what' 
happens to all the workers all 
over the country that v are not 
working now? " 

There are some things 
about automation that as# 
terrific but the capitalists, ?tnd 
the unions can’t do any good, 
with them. ! ■ > 


handshakes. 

* A 

Back in the land of the 
blue jeans and black leather 
jacket, a questionairre was 
recently given to 1000 New 
Orleans high school students. 

Asked who was the Amer- 
ican they admired most, they 
answered as follows: Ike was 
most popular; Abraham Lin- 
coln came in second, with 
Marlon Brando crowding him 
a close third. 
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We say man is able .to 
work, to produce, to work: 
with, along side, other work- 
ers, this is life to him. NoW 
what happens under automa- 
tion— I don’t see man ‘ work- 
ing. Do the energies go to- 
ward something else? But 
what? This and the leisure 
time is connected somewhere, 
though I don’t exactly know 
where. 

“WORK WILL HAVE TO 
BE COMLETELY NEW” 

Man films to work, to 
build something, but today 
work is so separate from 
everything else In yonr fife. 
Each day is divided: you 
work, then yon have some 
time in which to rest; for- 
get about work, escape 
from it. What will be with 
automation? There is less 
work for man (as I think. > 
of work today) but there 
will be more time. I ant;, 
.seared of more time Hie 
way things are now be- 
cause more time for the 
worker might be seven 
days a week with no pay 
check at the end of the 
Week. • . 

I used to be told that the 
fight for more leisure time- 
was so that the individual 
could have more time for 
art, music, literature, for 
study in general. That 
doesn’t satisfy me any . 
longer. Under a new so- 
ciety work will have to he 
something completely hew, 
not just work to get money 
to buy food and things. It 
will have to be completely 
tied up with his life. 


Teddy Boys 


Young British Seamen IuX- 
juriously coiffured and parad- 
ing through the port cities 
of the world in stove pip© 
trousers, long draped velvet- 
collar' jackets and string ties 
have been charged with th© 
spread of the Teddy-boy 
vogue. 
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(Cap Widens as Tension Mounts 


(Continued from page 1) 


pie wrote -and spoke in 
passionate terms for Ne- 
gro justice aiid did much 
more than that. Today, the 
leaders , are lawyers, poli- 
ticians, politically inclined 
ministers and professional 
organizational men. They 
have national and interna- 
tional status, but their pas- 
sion for human justice has 
beep dulled by political am- 
bition for election and ap- 
pointments. 


POLITICIANS, UNION 
HEADS HOLD BACK 


Nor is the Negro leader- 
ship alone in playing this 
role.' The union leaders as 
Well as the Negro leaders are 
being willingly swallowed up 
by the major political par- 
ties. , No leader of national 
Status in either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Parties 
has uttered a word of con- 
demnation of the brutal slay- 
bog' of Rev. Lee, Emmett Till, 
Tim Hudson and La m a r 
Smith. Neither has the* lead- 
ership' of the NAACP pro- 
posed any concrete national 
action to protest this all- 
embracing terror in t he 
South. Nor have the leaders 
of the “new” AFL-CIO gone 
beyond resolutions and gen- 
eral statements because the 
question pf Negro discrimi- 
nation in the union move- 
ment was not Settled by this 
merger. (For more on the 
Negro in the union move- 
ment, see page 6). 

THE ADMINISTRATION S 
ROLE 


• Nor is it a question of 
major political parties alone. 
The traditional, old radical 
minority parties have cur- 
rently added their voice to 
the call to< send troops to 
•majntain order down: South. 
Who is being called upon to 
Send these troops and for 
what? Is the ^violent disorder 
In the South simply the ac- 
tion of a few die-hard South- 
ern white supremacists? It is 
the stated policy of South- 


ern Governors, legislators, 
United States S e n a t o r s, 
planters and industrialists of 
that region and they have 
invaded the North with the 
most villainous lies about 
Negro inferiority that this 
country has seen since before 
the Civil War. 


The administration, instead 
of defending human liberty 
and decency has sought to 
placate the South by nam- 
ing Senator Stennis, Demo- 
crat of Mississippi, an open 
supporter of white suprem- 
acy, to the federal commis- 
sion to study the constitu- 
tional rights in the United 
States. This is a direct slap 
in the face of the Negro 
people. 


PROM BELOW 


Last summer, in the 
wake of the strikes in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, News 
& Letters reported that 
Negro and white workers 
were changing relations in 
the common struggle for a 
better life. It was inevita- 
ble, as was pointed out, 
that the Southern leader- 
ship would react violently 
to smash up the liew pat- 
terns of cooperation whieh 
the people were forging 
ami to re-establish their 
own brutal domination. The 
Till murder cut through 
the country just a few 
weeks later. 


It isn’t a question of 
whether or not A. Philip 
Randolph has become a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, or 
if Congressman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell is given the fed- 
carpet treatment by the 
State Department on his 
world jaunt of selling de- 
mocracy everywhere but in 
Mississippi. 


'A DETROIT AUTO WORKER SAYS: 


“The real feeKngs and instincts of the people are 


in your paper.' 
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WORLD OUTLOOK 


A CONTINENT STIRRING 


The most profound achieve- 
ment, at this moment, Of 
“the right to feel and live like 
free. ; human . beings.” would 
he a victory by the Negroes 
of Montgomery,, Alabama, 
who through their . own ac- 
tions are fighting to sit 
where they please in the pub- 
lic buses of that city. 


Africa is the second largest 
inhabited land mass in the 
world. This huge continent, 
from one end to the other, is 
astir with the struggle for 
liberation. With few excep- 
tions, this struggle is not 
dominated by the cold war 
between- East and West. It is 
the clearest struggle of colo- 
nial people for freedom from 
imperialist domination. Be- 
cause the face of imperialism 
is white, it appears as a 
a struggle between races. 
Yet the question asked by 
the colored African is the 
question by all mankind: Can 
man- be free ? To live, work 
and develop in free coopera- 
tion with his fellow-man. 


WHITE LIBERALISM OR 
HUMAN FREEDOM? 


STATE. 


It is more than three years 
since the British colonial 
government in Kenya declar- 
ed the Emergency and threw 
its naked strength against 
the Africans’ efforts for em- 
ancipation. So shocking are 
the injustices suffered by the 
people of Kenya at the hands 
of the European settlers, that 
certain sections of British 
opinion have begun to plead 
for a liberal multi-racial gov- 
ernment in Kenya. What does 
“multi-racial govern ment” 
mean when 30,000 whites 
dominate five and a half mil- 
lion subject Africaps? 


Barbara Castle is a Labour 
Member of Parliament in 
Great Britain. She has gained 
recently popularity in Labour 
circles^ by 'speaking out 
against the breakdown of the 
“rule of law” in Kenya. She 
called for a parliamentary in- 
quiry into the atrocities being 
committed by the Kenya po- 
lice and the Kenya courts 
against the people of Kenya. 
The inquiry was refused, so, 
not long ago, she took a trip 
to Kenya to see for herself. 

She reports that the atroci- 
ties are the rule and that 
some of the worst atrocities 
are committed by the Afri- 
can Home Guard under chiefs 
and headmen appointed by 
the administration. 

How else can a handful 
subject an entire population 
except by corrupting sections 
of the natives and turning 
them against their neighbors 
and brothers ? 

Barbara Castle fears for 
the future of the European 
in Kenya. 

She says, “. . . he is 
aware that the collective 
aspirations of the African 
threaten the privileges to 
which he knows that, on 


any democratic reckoning, 
he has no right. How. long, 
he wonders, can 30,000 
whites continue to dom- 
inate five and a half million 
blacks? How long will the 
African farmer with five 
acres continue to let his 
European neighbor ap- 
propriate 1000 acres? And 
so, while he presses fever- 
ishly ahead with scheme of 
agricultural improvements 
in the reserves and with 
the belated development of 
social services, the Kenya 
European resists with 
ferocity any changes which 
would weaken white con- 
trol over the African’s per- 
son and his life. Yet it is 
from that control that the 
thinking African is now de- 
termined to break free.” 


In the end, she appeals for 
a reform of the Kenya police. 
It seems little better than a 
plea for the continued control 
over the African on more 
“moderate” terms. 


SOUTH AFRICA AT 
THE CROSSROADS 


The government of the Un- 
ion of South Africa is under 
the absolute control of the 
Nationalist Party which is as 
ruthless in its white suprem- 
acy as the ruling class of 
Mississippi, U.S.A. 


The white man has been in 
South Africa for a long time. 
He is now a “native” of that 
country, being a descendant 
of the “pioneers” who settled 
there over 100 years ago. The 
country was built upon the 
labor and brutal subjugation 
of the blacks. Upon this anti- 
democratic base, the white 
man developed “traditional 
democratic institutions.” 


which is carried on by the 
millions of blacks. 


The millions of oppressed 
blacks in South Africa show 
the road in deeds as well as 
words. Only on their basis 
can a multi-racial struggle 
for freedom in South Africa 
be sustained. 


PROM AFRICA 
INTO EUROPE 


The revolt in North Africa 
has caused the fall of every 
French government since 
Mendes-France was premier, 
for France’s last prop as a 
great power in the interna-, 
tional race, rests upon its 
domination over the Arabs. 
France regards Algeria aS 
part of France. 

The Algerian revolt broke 
out November 1, 1954. The 
French condemned it as the 
treasonable work of a few 
extremists. ’ . 


Defiance movements by 
blacks and coloured (resi- 
dents of Asiatic descent) 
have erupted with increasing 
intensity since World War II. 


There are also white lib- 
erals who are in “legal” op- 
position. Of their parties, the 
largest is the United “Opposi- 
tion” Party. There is also the 
Liberal Party and the Labour 
Party. But these have kept 
themselves apart from the 
struggles of the blacks. 


Something new has ha- 
ppened in South Africa. 
Lately, tire ‘government has 
conducted widespread raids 
on the homes of white op- 
ponents. 


The opposition white par- 
ties, clinging to their segre- 
gatd legality, have protested 
in words of fear and indigna- 
tion. But still they keep apart 
from the struggles in deeds 


The revolt spread and 
proved : to have the support 
of the masses of Algerians. 
Last April, the French As- 
sembly proclaimed a State of 
Urgency in Algeria. It is 
France’s urgency. Military 
intelligence doesn’t know how 
many rebels there are, nor 
who the leaders are, nor. 
where their headquarters are. 

The Algerians are armed 
and they are organized. To 
date, they have defeated a 
well-equipped French army of 
more than 200,000 troops. 
They get most of their wea- 
pons and ammunition from 
the French army itself. What 
they don’t seize by ambush- 
ing French convoys, they buy 
on the black market froqi 
French draftees. The money 
for such purchases they take 
from the wealthy Arab 
stooges,' whom the French 
authorities are powerless to 
protect. 

The French government 
may consider Algeria as a 
part of France. The Algerians 
have other ideas on the sub- 
ject. Ideas with which pail- 
lions of French youth, who 
are utiwilling draftees, sym- 
pathize. Herein is focused the 
crisis, behind the recent 
French elections. ; 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

New Lay-Offs in Auto 

For a number of weeks now, the papers, radio and TV 
wscasters have reported lay-offs and cut-backs in auto 
eduction. 

These cut-backs and lay-offs have been and are the 
imber one problem on the agenda of workers’ conversa- 
>n in and out of the shops. r 

One old timer, Mac, said, “It makes me feel we are 
jaded into a depression like the one of the early 30’s.” 
e said, “I never worry when I hear of cut-backs in these 
her shops, but when General Motors and Ford join in, 
>ys, times are fixing to get bad.” 

WORKING YOURSELF OUT OF A JOB” 

Another old-timer, Jim, blames the union for going 
long with the company on speed-ups, high production 
fandards and, as he put it, “Running wild with overtime. 
tTien one worker produces two weeks work in one week, 
|s the union used to say, you are only working yourself 
jut of a job. But now they are quiet and give the company 
pe right to fire a worker if he or she continuously refuses 
Vertime, or refuses to try his damdest to keep up with 
production standards regardless of how fast it is.” 

Some believe that the Guaranteed Annual Wage is the 
iig factor. It is supposed to go into effect in June. Many 
eel that the company is getting as many workers as possi- 
>le off the payroll before that time and is trying to stabilize 
>rpduction with as few workers as possible. 

SHORT WEEK’S PAY 

f Chrysler sent home part of its working force, Wednes- 
day of last week and ordered them to return Monday. On 
Monday, after four hours of work, the whole of production 
Y as sent home and ordered to return Wednesday. Many 
Yorkers, thus, will get a three-day pay next week and 
three-and-a-half days, the week following. 

A worker said, “I would like to see that guy in Wash- 
who says the average auto worker takes home 75 
bucks a week.” t 

> Every worker made a solid point about the lay-offs 
and cttt-backs. That is not all. The fear of insecurity is 
clouding their eyes as a dark cloud. All the talk by these 
big ridh people about the high standard of living of Ameri- 
pan workers, all this talk about prosperity and about se- 
curity, is just a lbt of hog wash to the average worker. 
DEEPER IN DEBT 

The big majority of workers are in debt up to the 
nose. The worker knows that he must work every day, 
eight hours a day and five days a week to continue to exist. 
And, as the Tennessee Ernie record says, he only gets an- 
other day older and deeper in debt. Not only to the com- 
pany store is he in debt, he is in debt to all the stores and 
all the salesmen. 

■ There are other workers who cannot go along with the 
theory that we are headed into a depression. They do 
believe the working people of America will not suffer as 
they did in the 30’s. As a young worker said, “We know 
too well how to organize ourselves. We know who is our 
opposition. We know what to do. They have forced us to 
learn. There will be no more hungry kids of workers, no 
more Soup lines nor setting workers and families in the 
Cold streets as they did before. 

A. LESSON LEARNED 

“I don’t know what this lay-off is all about. I know 
this: My kids and many other workers’ children are going 
to have a place to sleep and eat. I also know that several 
months ago I carried $85 and $95 home for six days work. 
Now, I am .carrying from $45 for three days, to $65 for 
five days. 1 . ’ 

“So what the hell was the use of making us work 
overtime at all? They say workei's never learn. But if we 
are headed into a depression, they will soon find out just 
how much workers have learned and how well they have 
educated us.” 
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The American Economy in Human Terms 

The first weeks of the new year have begun with the big four in the auto industry 
— General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, American Motors — competing with each other as to 
who could lay off more workers. Thus far some 25,000 have been laid off, about half 
of them in the Detroit area. Dealers are already discounting 1956 models. Yet this 
is not model change-over time. It is the beginning of the year when production is sup- 
posed to be at its height. 

It is not hard to puncture 
the ballyhoo about our great, 
our unprecedented, our end- 
less prosperity. It was clear 


long before the old year was 
out -that this record year of 
production did not mean full 
employment. This was true 
not only of auto, but of all 
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A Report - and Appeal -■ to Cur Readers 

Dear Reader: 

News & Letters was .made possible by a small 
group of workers and intellectuals who met together 
in the spring of 1955 and pledged themselves to put 
out such a paper for six months. This pledge has 
been kept. 

We went to press for the first time on June 17, 
1955, with a full account of the wildcat strikes then 
covering this country, especially in the auto industry. 
Such information appeared nowhere else except in 
the conversations workers had with each other. 

The very same issue also commemorated the 
second anniversary of the popular uprising by East 
German workers against the Communist tyranny over 
them. 

In all, we have published 14 issues to date. In 
each issue; we have brought the words and deeds of 
the people who are the foundation and the heart of 
America. 

Now, the continuation of the paper is in 
danger. That is why this pppeal for help is being 
made here. 

Practically all of the work is done on a voluntary 
basis. What must be paid for is kept at an absolute 
minimum. With all the economies, this is a picture 
of what each issue of News & Letters costs: 

Printing $250.00 

Postage 60.00 

Minimum technical help 100.00 

Rent 30.00 

Utilities * 5.00 

Stationery and supplies 5.00 

Total — every two weeks $450.00 

Your help is needed. How much can you give? 
Can you contribute a single substantial sum of money 
-—$50 or $100 on more? Or, can you make a regular 
contribution of $1 or $5 or $10 a month? 

How many new subscriptions can you buy for 
your friends, or encourage your friends to buy for 
themselves, at $2.50 a year (26 issues) ? 

Money is needed to continue this paper. The key 
is in your hands. Please fill in the coupon below and 
mail it at once. 

News & Letters 
8067 Grand River 
Detroit 4. Mich, 

□ Here is my contribution of $ to help 

assure that News & Letters will continue to appear. 

□ I shall send you $ a month. My 

pledge for this month is enclosed, 

□ I enclose $ for ........ subscriptions 

@ $2.50 each. Please send them to the people whose 
names and addresses are listed on the sheet I am 
attaching. 

Name (Please Print) : 

Address 

City Zone ...... State 


basic industry,, including 

gj-ggl 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN COAL 

For the year just ended, 
there was a sharp rise in coal 
production — the first sub- 
stantial increase since 1951. 
Due to automation, this “full” 
production was made possi- 
ble with many fewer miners 
at work. In 1955, employed 
miners were down to 225,000. 
In 1947, there were 425,000. 
employed miners. 

WHAT BOOM? 

The depression jitters are 
not limited to the working 
people who are the ones to 
suffer. In the railroad indus- 
try, even management is wor- 
ried. They had a rise in in- 
come as compared with -last 
year, but their rate of profit 
was “only” 4.3 per cent as 
compared to ten per cent in 
other major manufacturing 
industries. Railroad tycoons 
were asking “What boom?” 
And remembering the day 
the stock market crashed in 
1929, they asked, “When is 
Black Tuesday coming?” 

At the end of World War 
II, steel was the bottleneck. 
Now it is railroads. Tomor- 
row it will be housing and 
auto. 

AUTOMATION 
AND CRISES 

It is true that workers 
cannot “buy back” the prod- 
ucts they produced, whether 
that be clothes or autos, re- 
frigerators or homes. They 
never can. That is why buy- 
ing on credit is at its high- 
est. Installment buying i§, in 
itself, a weakness of the 
economy and a foreboding of 
crisis. 

But the chief cause of cap- 
italist crisis is its very meth- 
od of production. Where the 
worker is reduced to an ap- 
pendage of a machine, the 
machine becomes ever more 
important. Capitalists no 
sooner introduce a new ma- 
chine when it becomes obso- 
lete by the latest inventions 
and demands that the former 
machine be scrapped. This, 
the capitalists do not do un- 
less compelled. Despite the 
age of mechanization and 
super - mechanization, there 
has been little basic change 
in the capital structure of 
this country in the last 50 
years. 

This is to say, in terms 
of automation, most of the 
industrial plant is, as of 
this very moment of high 
production, already obso- 
lete. But the capitalists 
will not junk their old 
plants and develop automa- 
tion to its fullest extent 
without being guaranteed 
their precious high rate of 
profit. That, fundamentally, 
(Continued on Back Page) 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

BY M.D. 

CANCER WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


iCOAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 


THE CRIPPLED HALFBACKS, OR - THE BOSS GARRIES THE BALL 

PURSGLOVE, W. Va. — My I “Dig it up,” he says. And j DAYS OF FREEDOM 


On one and the same day, I was startled to hear the 
same question from two patients, whose problems appeared 
worlds apart. One was a woman of 55 with an extensive 
and inoperable cancer of the stomach. The other was a 
patient of about 35 — a former inmate of a Nazi concen- 
tration camp, who, in addition to being subjected to all 
sorts of brutality, had been deliberately sterilized by the 
X-ray destruction of her ovaries. 

“WHY DID THIS HAPPEN TO ME?” 

I listened as each one, in pain, agitated and miserable, 
described the innocent life she had led, minding her own 
affairs, harming no one ; and heard the question for which 
there was no answer: “Why did this have to happen to 
me?” 

Later, as I thought over the question, it came home 
to me how closely Cancer resembled Totalitarianism; and 
how each can grow only through devouring the innocent. 

Cells are the smallest units in which life, as we know 
it, exists. Masses of cells, specialized to do different work, 
form the tissues and organs which make up the human 
body; and groups of human beings living together form our 
society. Each cell, as well as each specialized mass of cells, 
has a certain responsible living relationship to the othefs. 
It recognizes and respects the others’ integrity. 

CANCER 

The. question of why Cancer cells appear and are able 
to make their wild successful invasion across the boundary 
of the normal cells has not yet been answered. It is believed 
however, that the fault lies not in the cell — but in the 
environment in which the cell lives — in the chemical and 
•physical properties of the fluid which nourishes it. Certain 
provoking, substances appear, which drive the cell into a 
type of biological insanity that ends only jn suicide of the 
whole body. 

There is much research going on now toward finding 
and correcting this disturbance in the environment of the 
microscopic cell. 

TOTALITARIANISM 

„ Seen in its entirety, Totalitarianism is a cancer of 
greater proportions. It also arises out of abnormal living 
conditions of groups of people and it too leads to the 
destruction of man as 7 an individual. 

Since the world wars and the revolutions and economic 
upheavals that have followed, the lives of masses of men 
have been seriously disturbed. Groupings and divisions 
adlong people, which in the past have served to maintain 
whaf seemed the normal form of human society, are giving 
way. This is seen in Europe, in Asia, in Africa and is also 
appearing here in the United States. Membership in a*par- 
> ticular race or nation or class is no longer sufficient. 

THE SEARCH 

In the loneliness, the isolation, the frustration of 
human beings ajl around ul, can be seen the effects of a 
diseased environment and of a society that is no longer 
v able to maintain the health of its members.- / 

The world has entered a period of questioning and 
•re-evaluation of our way of living. No one can escape it — 
not even we in the United States. Millions of people will 
have to make the choice: to follow leaders who offer us 
totalitarianism— -the remedy which “heals” by destroying 
man as an individual; or to preserve and strengthen indi- 
viduality by reaching for a new kind of freedom; one that 
will be born through using our yet-unrealized capacity for 
universality — for understanding the whole — to bring the 
world outside of us into harmony and unity with our inter- 
nal feelings. 

A NEW JERSEY SCIENTIST WRITES: 

“I’m all for the paper. Here’s $25.” 

* 

Ho Tour Friends Rend 

NEWS A LETTERS 


boss, like most bosses, is the 
kind of guy who knows 
everything. Not only does he 
know everything, he is con- 
vinced that if he is not 
around to tell the men what 
to do, they won’t be able to 
do hardly anything at all. 
The result is that he is con- 
stantly telling us what to do. 
All during the shift it’s: “Do 
this, go over and get that, 
put this here, put- that there. 
No, don’t do it that way, do 
it this way.” On and on he 
goes. The only thing that can 
be tired about him, after a 
shift of work, is his jaws. 

MEN KNOW JOBS 

.# ■ 

It could all be kind of 
funny looking at it from an 
outsider’s point of view. But 
for us who have to take it, 
it isn’t funny; it makes us 
mad as hell. In the first 
place, most of the men on 
my crew have been working 
at their jobs for many years. 
They know their jobs for- 
wards, backwards, inside and 
out and sideways. They know 
how best the work can be 
organized and carried out 
with the least amount of 
strain on everyone. 

It is not so with the boss 
around- He seems to have 
that special knack that most 
people don’t have— that of 
being able to find the hardest 
way to do something, and 
insisting that it be done that 
way. 

MANY EXPLOSIONS 


With a situation like this 
existing, it is a, foregone con- 
clusion that the men on the 
crew would rebel often. - 

A common situation is one 
involving digging up the bot- 
tom in order to lay a smooth 
bed of ties for rails to be 
spiked to. There is a slight 
roll where the rails are to be 
laid. Just beyond this roll, 
the pavement starts to climb 
gradually. The best thing to 
do is to let this roll alone 
and fill in where there will 
be a gap when the rails start 
to climb. It is also the easiest 
way. But not for the boss. 


A miner in England, 
Wales and Scotland, from 
his own experiences, has a 
pretty good idea of what’s 
happening to the miner in 
West Virginia, Alabama 
and Pennsylvania. 
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you’ve got t6 dig it up — he’s 
the boss. 

It can be pointed out that 
if this is dug up, there will 

be a lot more digging to do 
further up ahead, digging 
that is not necessary. “I’m 
the boss here; we’ll do it my 
way,” he says. That’s what 
gets you. “We’ll do it” means 
that he sits and watches us 
sweat while we dig. That bot- 
tom can be real rough. It is 
slate that is often harder 
than concrete and too many 
times requires digging out a 
rock four or five feet square 
and several inches thick. This 
is no easy job. 

After digging, pulling, 
hammering and levering for 
a while one of the men will 
suddenly curse and fling 
whatever he may be working 
with to the ground. Then the 
boss is jumped. “What’s the 
matter with you? This is 
crazy. Here we are working 
like jackasses for nothing. 
For nothing!' And just be- 
cause you say. You say! All 
the time you say. It’s always 
easy to say*, but it’s not so 
easy to do. And we’ve got to 
do it, not you,” 

Does this anger make any 
difference to the boss? Oh 
no, not him. All he knows is 
that he is boss and we have 
to do, without questioning or 
thinking, just what he says. 
“I told you I’m the boss and 
we’re going to do it my way.” 


The boss became iH i 
was off for several ds 
Working those days was 
real pleasure. There was 
one telling anyone what 
do. We just did the work 
it was required. What < 
couldn’t do, another could, 
we all pitched in and hel] 
if there was something pai 
cularly hard to do. We 
worked hard, only it did 
really seem like work. Th 
was something of a holic 
spirit among us. We iaugl 
and joked and kidded arou; 
something that never hi 
pens with the boss around 

Those days proved whs 
we had known all along- 
that we could do our woi 
more easily, more efficien 
ly and with a better frair 
of mind if left to our ow 
means. All that we had 1 
do was to be where tl 
work was to be done. Tl 
rest we took care of. N< 
only did we take care of i 
we did it with plenty « 
time to spare. We orgai 
Ized it that way. With th 
boss around, getting don 
with time to spare is ace 
dental. < 

Unfortunately, the boss i 
covered from his illness, 
was like one of the men sai 
“When he gets back, h^ 
really going to pour 
showing us we can’t a 
along without him.” Unhapj 
days have come back 1 again 


Automation and Unemployment in Coa 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Auto- 
mation has brought about 
absolutely phenomenal unem- 
ployment in the mines. To 
hide this, 'annual statistics 
this year quote the rise in 
productivity in the past few 
years, but they quote em- 
ployment figures for an en- 
tire half century. Thus, they 
did not state that from 1947 
to 1955 there has been a drop 
of employed miners from 

425.000 to 225,000. They said 
instead, that from 1905 to 
1955 there was a drop from 

600.000 to 225,000. The point, 
however i is that the drop is 
as great in the years after 
World War II as in the entire 1 
40-year space before then. 

' Even this does not tell the 
whole story since the statis- 
tics lump the new mechan- 
ized mines with those which 
are still operated by the hand 
methods of ten years ago. If 
the new mechanized mines 
were separated from those 
that are hand-operated, it 
could be seen that the mech- 
anized mine ' operates with a 
mere 20 per cent of its for- 
mer- labor .force and has 
greatly increased production. 

SIXTEEN TONS' ' 

The currently popular song 
shows that 16 tons produc- 
tion for a man in a single 
day was something big in 
those days. Today, a Colmol 
will dig 16 teams in less than 


an hour. The track crev 
that were formerly employ* 
are gone. Conveyors can 
the loads for miles unde 
ground and over the hills ^ 
the tipple. 

Open pit or strip mini* 
has advanced from a sms 
part of production to a maj< 
part. Huge mechanics 
shovels, with a bucket biggi 
than the average miner 
house, take a bite Of 50 i 
100 tons in each scoop. T1 
trucks that haul it away hax 
increased their capacity to l 
tons per load. One hug 
shovel can keep a whole fles 
of these trucks running a 
day long. 

When the overburden 
too thick, or the coal seal 
too thin, huge drills three 1 
four feet in diameter dri 
into the coal seam at a rapi 
rate, adding to the produ 
tivity of the mine. 

Only the bigger mines ai 
able to use these moder 
machines effectively. Thoi 
sands of . smaller mines sti 
operate on the old basis < 
drilling, shooting and ham 
Iqading of cars. Despite tl 
50 per cent drop in mai 
powCr ' over the last te 
years, if these smaller mint 
were to be taken out of tl 
statistics it could be see 
that the drop is actual] 
closer to .80 per cent. 
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»rd Workers Held 
ervous About 1956 

)S ANGELES — Henry 
-rd n recently announced 
at the Ford Motor Com- 
ny is going to invest an- 
her half billion dollars for 
pansion in 1956. In an- 
iuncing this he said, “Time 
id again the nervous Nellies 
ive cried out that we are 
oving ahead too fast, that 
s' are building productive 
.pacity far greater than we 
,n absorb and that the sur- 
us must break down the 
arket. It seems to me that 
ith reasonable and sound 
ianning we can hardly build 
>o fast. Just to keep from 
sing ground, we’ve got to 
love ahead.” 

^Ford’s own factory help 
inst be included among 
lese “nervous Nellies” be- 
ruse they too are asking 
aeh other: who are going tb 
«y all these millions of new 
&rs? They know that with 
11 of Ford’s “reasonable and 
ound planning,” Ford does 
jpt and evidently can not 
plan’’: to pay his own work- 
ers enough to buy any sub- 
stantial amount of the mil- 
ions of new 1956 cars. They 
ilso know that those who 
iought all those new cars in 
955 are going to take years 

0 pay for them and aren’t 
|oing to be in the market 

1 It is these two factors: 
tremendous expansion by in- 
iustry as if they are expect- 
ng new markets to open up 
>n the moon while at the 
iame time industry creates a 
imited market right here on 
;he earth that is making 
lervous Nellie out of the 
American workers. 

— fford Worker 


Nat Head Says- 



leveling off in 1956. Of 
course unemployment’ll 
go up a little, but the 
country’s over-all econ- 
omy won’t decline.” 


How We Beat the Boss 

DETROIT. — It was mid- 
winter, and we were trying 
to get more pay for working 
outside in the yard We 
loaded the stock into the 
box cars whether it rained, 
snowed or sweltered. 

I was steward then, and 
we all signed a petition for 
more money. The committee- 
men and supervision all 
laughed at us, but we all 
came late one hour on a 
planned date. 

I was called up to the of- 
fice and threatened, but I 
told them, it wasn’t against 
the union contract to come 
late, and it wasn’t a wildcat 
if we all took off tomorrow 
to go fishing. The Labor Re- 
lations men said it was too 
cold to go fishing. I said, “It 
is too cold to load the box 
cars, but we do it.” 

Later that day, we were 
called in and told of our 
raise. 


Lay-Uffs and Short 

DETROIT. — In previous 
years, when it came to lay- 
offs (or “reduction in force” 
as the company calls it), sup- 
ervision has always started 
with low seniority workers. 
Workers .who have six months 
to a year seniority would get 
laid off several days before 
workers with two years. 
Then, in a week, other work- 
ers with more seniority. 

But the lay-off we had to- 
day stunned many old work- 
ers. They laid off back to 
1950. Workers with five years 
were laid off along with 
workers with three months. 
And this is only the first day 
of cut-back. It will last from 
one to two weeks. If they 
continue at this rate and 
pace, they will soon have to 
close the place down. 

That is what put the old 
workers, with ten and 15 
years seniority, on a won- 
der. They asked where is all 
the prosperity that is await- 
ing around the corner. One 
worker said it seemed to him 
more like starvation is await- 
ing around the corner. 


DETROIT — For the second 
time in a week, workers were 
sent home at one of the 
Chrysler plants after a half- 
day’s work. 

No one seemed to know 
definitely what it was all 
about. Many workers rush- 
ed to the union hall to find 
out what the score was but 
none of the officers were 
in. Many felt the officers 
were hiding because they 
didn’t want to face us. 

There has been a short pay 
check for the past three 
weeks. Workers were sent 
home and told to stay out 


CHRYSLER WILDCATS AFTER 

FOREMAN INSULTS NEGRO WORKER 


LOS ANGELES — We went 
home today at noon for a 
day and a half. It was a pro- 
test strike. There are several 
reasons for it. 

A worker was fired on 
Thursday. On Friday there 
was a lot of build-up about 
the Thursday firing. A fore- 
man told a Negro worker, 

“You black b d, get back 

to work.” The worker hit the 
foreman. The Negro was 
fired and the foreman kept. 

After the fight about 400 
men in the body department 
were sent home by the com- 
pany. It was because the 
company was afraid there 
was going to be a riot and 
there was the beginnings of 
one with the facing off of 
men. 

There was confusion but 
everyone worked Monday. 
Tuesday morning the steward 
told the men to leave at 
noon and not to punch out. 
The reason given was that 
the union had demanded that 
the foreman be fired — be- 
cause prejudice was involved; 
and also because the com- 


pany had worked, mea in the 
night shift on Friday night 
for ten hours after sending 
four hunded men home on 
the day shift. 

At noon, Tuesday, all 
Chrysler walked out without 
punching out and Was told 
by the union not to return 
until Thursday. 

(Note: The Los Angeles 
Times report of the wildcat 
(Jan. 18) described it mere- 
ly .as “an emotional protest 
over the discharge of dwo 
workers for assertedly using 
obscene language.” 

(The Times reported the 
two firings as follows: . . 

one for assertedly using ob- 
scene language; the other. . . 
for striking a foreman after 
300 workers in the body shop 
failed to report for work 
after lunch . . The report 
failed to state why the work- 
er hit the foreman.. 

(In all, about 4000 Chrysler 
assembly workers were in- 
volved in this wildcat.) 

AFTER THE WILDCAT 

After the strike was over 


at Chrysler on Thursday, we 
just went back to work. They 
hired one of the men back 
and not the other one. I don’t 
know which one, but the 
union said it was satisfied. 

The union disclaimed the 
whole thing and said it was 
an unauthorized strike. One 
local paper quoted the union 
as saying the company has a 
double standard system with 
orie set of standards for the 
workers and another for the 
foremen. Another paper said 
that the union didn’t know 
what happened and had just 
assumed that the men had 
all gone fishing. 

One guy said it was a 
stupid strike because no one 
knew what was happening, 
and the union will have trou- 
ble getting the men out 
again. / 

This is the second strike 
I’ve been in here, where I 
only had rumors to go on — 
the union just kept quiet.. I’d 
say 90. per cent of the work- 
ers didn’t, know what was go- 
ing on. 


at Chrysler 

two and three days. Today, 
the company began by ask- 
ing how many workers would 
like to take the rest of the 
week off (two days) and 
come in next week. No work- 
er “volunteered" for that, so 
they sent the entire depart- 
ment home. 

IN AND OUT 

Only several days previous, 
there was a lay-off. After 
being home for one day, some 
workers got telegrams to re- 
port back to work the follow- 
ing day. They came in, work- 
ed a half-day and were laid 
off again. 

These workers were angry. 
They said if they had not 
been called back they could 
have drawn a week’s compen- 
sation pay which would have 
been more than a day-and-a- 
half pay. 

Some went into the super- 
intendent’s office and raised 
a rough house about it, but 
they could not find a com- 
mitteeman to report it to. 

Many of the workers are 
fed up with this type of 
action by the company. 
Some say the company and 
union officers are going to 
have to tell them frankly 
what it is all about. 

As one worker said, “All 
of us know they have made 
too dam many automobiles, 
but we must make some of 
them in the office tell us and 
all the workers that is what 
is wrong.” 


Floating Around 
From Job to Job 

LOS ANGELES.— One of 
the strangest things about 
floating around from one 
small machine shop to the 
next, going wherever there is 
work, is that after you have 
worked them for awhile you 
continually meet guys you 
worked with before. Or if 
you haven’t worked with 
them you can always ex- 
change experiences about 
bosses you know or about 
workers you know. 

Some enterprising soul has 
even started a job shop news- 
letter for skilled workers. A 
guy signs up for $4 a year. 
He is given a number. Every 
month he is sent a post card 
which he fills out telling 
where he is working, how 
much he is getting paid, and 
whether or not they are hir- 
ing. All this information is 
printed in a mimeographed 
newsletter appearing month- 

!y- 

If you know a guy’s num- 
ber you can keep track of 
where he is working. If you 
need a job you know where 
to look. Even if you are mov- 
ing out of town the news- 
letter can help you because 
many workers, subscribing to 
this service, have moved all 
over the country and con- 
tinue to send monthly infor- 
mation. 


Arguing About 
Unions in A 
Non-Union Shop 

By Angela Terrano 

Getting the union into a 
non-union shop at one time 
meant something to practi- 
cally every one working in 
such a shop. It seems more 
complicated now. 

I find myself working in 
a non-union shop today. One 
of these huge corporations 
that have kept up with all 
the union benefits and raises, 
they sometimes outdo them- 
selves to be better than the 
union shops. 

ORGANIZING DRIVE 

The union would like to get 
into this place. In fact, I’m 
told, they have been trying 
for at least 15 years. 

The women I work with 
started working in factories 
around 16 or so and have ten 
to 15 years experience. Wom- 
en, who at one time were 
strong for the union, now, for 
the moment at least, see no 
reason to fight for the union. 

The union puts out leaf- 
lets promising higher wages, 
etc., but says nothing about 
production or do ; ng awav 
with the incentive svstem. All 
they say is that they will 
work it so that you will get 
vour rate. Everyone knows 
that if the company gives 
you a raise the next s + en is. 
to raise the quota. But the 
un ; on is silent on that. 

Two of the women. I know, 
are not comoanv Hrls. None 
the less, they have sooken 
out on the company’s side. 
We were having an argument 
about unions and one was 
telling me that wherever she 
has worked, as soon as they 
got the uninn in. thev were 
laid off “and the union does * 
not do anything about that.” 
They used to work nine hours 
a day; six days a week. As 
soon as the union came in, 
she said, overtime was cut. 
That’s why she didn’t want 
the union. 

This overtime business is 
funny. People want it to pay 
their bills and buy some 
things. But sometimes you 
can’t see beyond your own \ 
nose. Why should some be 
working overtime when there 
are so many people out of 
work? Let the com nan y hire 
more’ workers if they need 
more production. 

COMPANY PROPAGANDA 

I know that these women 
are talking this way because 
they have been discouraged 
and know that the union has 
come to be just a dues-col- 
lecting agency in some shops. 
They fear that is what will 
happen here. But I also know 
that the company is spending 
lots of money trying to im- 
press us with the fact that 
we have it better now than 
if the union came in. They 
are trying too hard. 

I find it hard to believe 
that this billion-dollar cor-' 
poration’s main interest is 
our welfare and not their 
money and power. It is not 
the union, as it is set uj» 
now, that they fear. They 
fear people getting together, 
talking over and fixing Up 
their problems for them- 
selves. 
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EDITORIALS 

A GASP OF FEAR 

The statements of Milam and Bryant, in the recent 
Look Magazine article, admitting the murder of Emmett 
Till, were as shocking, to many people, as the murder itself 
when it happened last summer. 

It was not that the majority of the American people 
had any doubt that the boy was murdered by Milam and 
his half-brother, Bryant. But before the clouds could clear 
and remove the shadow from the minds of the Negroes, 
Milam began his boasting. 

It is not enough to say American democracy should 
bow its head in shame. Anyone who says he or she hah a 
feeling for human justice or human rights should bow the 
head in shame. 

They say the law does not provide for a second trial 
of a person once he has been set free. Milam is not free. 
If he felt free he could not have committed such a crime. 
His acquittal is definite proof that the American people 
are not free. 

What is sickening in relation to this case and other 
such brutal murders and lynchings of Southern Negroes, 
Is that the government, on the other hand, is spending 
thousands and thousands of dollars sending leading Negroes 
all over Europe to sell democracy. It is puzzling what their 
answer can be to the Europeans when asked about their 
democracy in America. One will have to wonder, can they 
give a true answer, a true picture, beyond their individual 
personality? 

If we were free, it would be of no need to keep the 
boats and planes clustered with Negroes going all over to 
sell democracy. It would be less expensive to send them to 
the Southern part of the United States, and especially to 
Mississippi. 

Attorney General Brownell boasted over TV about the 
recent capture of the Brinks robbery gang. The Brinks 
robbery took place six years ago. But he can not utter a 
word to 16 millions of Negroes as to what the FBI has 
done in relation to bringing a white to justice, when the 
crime was committed not even six months ago, by the 
white against Negroes. Every Negro knows this: This type 
of case is closed forever as soon as the crime is committed. 

Bryant, Milam and the people of America will forever 
live in a gasp of fear as long as murder, lynching and 
terror can happen to the Negroes by a small minority of 
whites, who can walk out of a court and, in several months 
boast a confession of murder to the world. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND LABOR BUREAUCRACY 

The case of James Kuteher, a veteran who lost both 
his legs in World War H, has finally aroused nationwide 
attention. James Kuteher was fired from his job as a gov- 
ernment clerk at the end of World War II because of his 
admitted membership in the Socialist Workers Party. The 
Eisenhower Administration continued the persecution of 
Kuteher — begun under the Truman Administration — and 
tried to evict his aged parents, whose sole support he is, 
from a federal housing project. The most recent attack on 
Kuteher took the form of an attempt to deprive him of his 
government pension for war service. It was this totalitarian 
/persecution that finally aroused the nation’s press, hut it 
failed to moye the labor bureaucracy. 

The recently merged AFL-CIO is .the biggest labor or- 
ganization that this country has even seen. Kuteher ’s case, 
though the most glaring and most Moscow-like, is by no 
means the only one. The various laws against so-called 
’subversive organizations have been used primarily against 
the' workingclass, including those unions that do not meet 
the approval of the government. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, has had 
plenty of time to make speeches against the Russian tyr- 
anny, but none at all either about the murders in Missis- 
sippi or the deprivation of the civil rights of people like 
Kuteher. • 

Th§ cowardly actions of the labor bureaucracy are 
responsible, for the state of civil rights in .this country 
which' is worse than in any other industrially advanced 
.country, with the sole exception of totalitarian Russia. 

; - Tf that were not so, the Administration would never 
dare to be so ceaseless in their persecution. The aroused 
press helped Kuteher win a temporary reprieve and his 
pension was — -so far — reinstated to him. But the “rules of 
|he game,” laid down by the Veterans Administration in 
its persecution, the fact that they refused to abide by any 
law of the court, that they took to defining “treason” by 
administrative edict as anyone who disagrees with them, 
that they refused to reveal the stoop pigeons, gives little 
reason for celebration. ' ' 

The American workers need not be told about the 
oppression of the Russian workers. They know about that. 
What they need to see is their elected leadership showing 
some principle, yes and guts, on the question of their rights 
in this country. - 



Readers 


CHRYSLER WILDCATS 

As soon as the strike at 
Chrysler took place we 
were aware of it at GM. 
But the newspaper articles 
that came out had nothing 
on the fact that it was 
against discrimination, 
they simply said it was 
“highly emotional.” 

Skilled Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * # 

What amazes me is that 
the union doesn’t even care 
whether the men know 
what’s going on or not, 
that the men have to rely 
on rumors to find out what 
a strike called by the union 
is all about. It seems al- 
most like a conspiracy by 
the union to me. 

Professional 
Los Angeles 
# # - * 

We all went home early 
the other day because the 
hi-lo drivers had a wildcat. 
When that department goes 
out the whole plant has to 
shut down. I don’t know 
exactly why they walked 
out. The union doesn’t tell 
us things like that and the 
company sure doesn’t eith- 
er. I was planning, the 
next day, to ask one of my 
friends in the hi-lo depart- 
ment what happened, but 
when I went back to work 
the next day it was also 
the first day of the lay-offs 
which gave ns something 
else to talk about. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
• See Stories 

on page 3 
* * * 

Strikes, in 1955, were 
big, frequent and brief, the 
U.S. Labor Department has 
revealed. The"year brought 
a total of 4,200 strikes— 
20 per cent more than in 
1954. And 2,750,000 work- 
‘ ers were involved — an 80 
per cent jump over 1954. 
But actual working time 
lost was lower in 1955 than 
in most post war years. 
Labor Department spokes- 
men said the big jump in 
the number of strikers last 
year was “substantially” 
due to the brief walkouts 
in auto and steel industries. 
Student 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

LAY-OFFS 

In my shop and all over 
the city they’re talking 
about the lay-offs. The 
pressure is terrific and 
workers are wondering if 
it will go on as in 1929 
and 1930. Some are too 
young to remember how it 
was then but they’ve heard 
plenty about it. As soon as 
they lay off the probation- 
ary workers, the seniority 
workers start worrying 
who is next. Some say they 
will lay off back to 1947. 
If they do that they won’t 
have enough workers for 
any kind of production ex- 
cept the very lowest since 
most auto workers have 
been hired in since the end 


of the war, in 1946 and 
especially 1947. 

Auto Body Worker 
Detroit 


The lay-offs and rumors 
about new lay-offs are fly- 
ing thick and fast in my 
plant. Seventeen of the 
guys I hired in with were 
laid off. I’m probably the 
next to go. The only way 
you find out what’s going 
on is- when other workers 
tell you, that is, until man- 
agement tells you that you 
are laid off. One worker in 
my shop works all by him- 
self surrounded on all sides 
by very big equipment. He 
seems to be isolated, but 
he knows all about what’s 
going on. I get most of my 
reliable information from 
him. I don’t know how he 
does it. There’s a lot of 
moving around in supervi- 
sion too, many of them are 
moving up, but that’s al- 
ways posted. Just the news 
of what’s happening to the 
workers isn’t posted. 

Iron Worker 
Detroit 
* * # 

We had a lay-off of 300 
men at the South Gate GM 
plant last Friday. It was 
supposed to be a 600 man 
lay-off but at the last min- 
ute they changed their 
minds. There seems to ; be 
less of a cut-back in auto 
here on the West Coast 
than I hear is going on 
back East. The cut-back is 
not yet hitting any men 
with seniority, that is, men 
who have passed their 
three months’ probationary 
period. But, out of a total 
working force of about 5,- 
000 at the South Gate GM 
plant, 1,700 are still on 
probation. The turnover 
here is tremendous. Over 
a hundred men must quit 
or be fired each week. 
There are hundreds of men 
at the .employment office 
each morning. A lot of 
them are hired. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * 

Just a few weeks ago 
the forecasters were * pre- 
dicting cut backs but they 
said it would only affect 
overtime and not produc- 
tion. Look at it now. 

Plymouth Worker 
Detroit *• 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

In Worker’s Journal. 
(Jan. 6), Charles Denby 
tells of a shop steward who 
was appointed by the com- , 
mitteemen instead of being 
elected by the workers. 
This business of appointing 
union officials is one of the 
really bad features of the 
America^ union movement 
today, along with the ten- 
dency to elect committee- 
men for a year or two-year 
tour of duty, Appointments 
and long terms in office re- 
' move the union officials 
from the control ft>f the 


workers they are supposed 
to represent. 

Ford Worker 
Los Angeles ’ 

* • * 

’■ • ' : ' i 

Beefs about long-time 
union jobs have come up 
in my shop many times. By , 
and large the men would 
like to be able to review 
the question of Union posts 
each week or each month. 
They figure this way: if 
the company doesn’t like 
a man’s work they can fire 
him anytime they please. 
They would like that kind 
of strict control over their 
own union representatives. 
Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 
# # # 

The rank and file at our 
local UAW union meetings 
frequently ask what has 
happened to the 25 million 
dollars that was collected 
for a strike fund? There' 
is a strong feeling that 
this money, not used be- 
cause of the very short 
strike last Spring, is how 
being misused by the bu- 
reaucrats. I overheard one 
body shop man say that 
the next time a big fund 
is raised, he wants to make 
sure that there is some 
rank and file control 6ver 
the use of the money.’ 5 

Auto Worker 1 
Los AngeRSF*” 1 

>/ r f ■ 

* • * 

Some guys think that 
all the problems in ^he 
union would be solved if 
only everyone would at- 
tend the union meetings. 
One guy who’s looking 
for position and power 
in the union — he was 
some big shot in another 
union, but since he’s 
come here he’s nothing- 
suggested that the union 
fine each member a dol- 
lar for every union meet- 
ing missed. 

The union officials ar- 
gued with him that it 
was illegal to do that' 
unless the union had 
been fining the member- 
ship before the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Then one official said, 
“What would we do if all 
3,000 men on each shift 
came here, where would 
we put them?” 

Union Member 
Los Angeles 
• * ;*• . 

I was reading a union 
newspaper article com- 
plaining about the men 'not 
letting the union know 
what is going on. They 
quoted the statement the 
men have to sign when 
they join the union, which 
is almost like signing their 
lives away, -and yet, in 
reality it’s the union lead- 
ership who keep their 
membership uniformed. 
Housewife 
Los Angeles 
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I would like to be honest 
[with you. It’s not that 1 
; want to change News & 

| Letters. Some people like 
to read it. It isn’t that it’s 
not the truth. I know it 
isn’t only about the Negro, j 
it’s about working people. 
You get a lot of this stuff! 
in union papers and all ; 
kinds of Negro papers. I 
don’t see what good it ! 
does. 

Look at all the noise i 
they made about the Till! 
case and look where we j 
are: the same place. The! 
only thing I can see about! 
the South — and I’d be will- j 
ing to give my money for 
it — if somebody would or-j 
ganize to take these people j 
out of there. 

You wouldn’t believe it, j 
j you would cry, really cry, 

| if you would see how the 
1 people on some of the ! 

! farms of Mississippi and [ 
Alabama have to live. Such 
1 poverty. How can you go 
; to school when you pickj 
; cotton from sun-up to sun- 
down six days a .week? • 
[ How can anyone learn? 

You can’t change these! 

| white people in the South. | 
talk about the Civil J 
! War freeing the slaves. ! 
Down South it’s worse for! 
some people. Worse, you 
wouldn’t believe it, than j 
before freeing the slave. It j 
makes no difference to) 
them. 

^ know there are some! 
good white people. It’s bad 
for" a Christian man to] 
speak that way, but I sure j 
hate those Mississippians. \ 
They tell me to hate the] 
Russians. Then did you see j 
the write-up in Life about] 
the "Negro musicians in! 
Russia and how wonderful j 
they treated those people? 

1 They treated those Negro ] 
[actresses like they were 
human beings. I can’t hate j 
those Russians but I sure 
hate those Mississippians j 
and the South. 

But where will this writ- j 
ing get us? I don’t even] 
like to read it. I’d like to] 
keep my kids away from 
it if I could. I can tell you 
this; country better look] 
out what it’s doing in the 
South. Rubber Worker \ 
Los Angeles 

• SEE 

“Why Print a Paper,” 

| by Charles Denby — page 

ETHEL DUNBAR 

Ethel Dunbar’s column 
(Jan. 6), is a wonderful 
answer to a neighbor to 
whom I once gave Indig- 
nant Heart to read. She 
was furious after reading 
just the first "chapter and 
said that it couldn’t pos- 
sibly be true, that it was 
all lies, She said she had 
been raised in Kentucky 
and had had a colored 
Mammy all her life and 
that she knew colored peo- 
ple and they didn’t fight 
back like that. She thought 
of them all as Uncle Tom 


types. This column explains 
something to her that I 
couldn’t. 

Martha Hunt 
Los Angeles 
• * * 

What is so tremendous 
about Ethel Dunbar’s col- 
umn in No. 13 is that it 
deals with art, sports, mov- 
ies and what type of edu- 
cation these media give the 
people as a whole. It deals 
with . the fact that Negro 
people are human beings 
and not like the comedians 
who portray Negroes as 
some white people, like to 
see them. 

Professional 
Los Angeles 


NEGRO AMERICANS 

If a Negro goes into a 
Southern court he’s auto- 
matically lost. I had a case 
happen to me in Georgia. 
A white woman ran into 
my ear and a white man 
was ready to testify for 
me that it was her fault. 
When we got to court, the 
judge dismissed the case 
and bawled my witness out 
for siding with a Negro 
against his own race, espe- 
cially a white woman. 

■: v Auto Worker 
Detroit 

"v ■■ * ' V""' .• 

For people who live on 
planet Mars I hereby nomi- 
nate President Eisenhower. 
His State of the Union 
message of January 6th 
contained such profundities 
as: “It is disturbing that 
in some localities allega- 
tions persist that Negro 
citizens are deprived of the 
right to vote. . . .” He came 
up with such revolutionary 
solutions as proposing a 
“Commission to investigate 
the allegations.” On second 
thought I do believe the 
Martians know more about 
our planet than the Presi- 
dent and I do not see why 
their intelligence need be 
insulted. Let’s send him 
down to live in Mississippi 
instead. 

Science Fiction Fan 

Chicago 

* * * 

MIDDLE-EAST CRISIS 

Many thanks to you for 
the information on • the 
crisis of the Middle East 
(Dec. 23). I am just a 
housewife, but the world’s 
crisis worries me. I watch 
every spark, no matter 
from what comer of the 
globe it comes. This time 
it is Arabs and Jews. Your 
explanation on this subject 
gave me a better .view on 
the whole picture. 

Housewife 
New York 
* * * 

I have read your article 
with a feeling of nausea 
and utter amazement. I do 
not remember when I last 
read so much bilge in one 
article. . . . It is not a class 
question at- all. . , . All 


Jews in Israel . . . are na- 
tionalistic and stand solidly 
behind their government, 
in spite of all the bicker- 
ing, strikes, demonstra- 
tions, etc. . . . The bit 
about the Histadrut not 
admitting Arab workers is 
really funny. The Histadrut 
would have welcomed Arab 
workers with open arms 
. . . if only the Arabs would 
have anything to do with 
it. However, as it was and 
is one of the principal tools 
of Zionist policy, the Arabs 
boycotted it and tried to 
build their own organiza- 
tions. Your last statement: 
“The (Jewish) rank and 
file, so rebellious against 
the economic policies of its 
General Federation of La- 
bor, are also against the 
anti- Arab policies of the 
Histadrut,” is a plain lie, 
probably due to wishful 
thinking on the part of the 
person who wrote the arti- 
cle. ! 

A. R., Surrey 

England 
* . * * 

Many thousands of Arab 
workers did join the Pales- 
tine Workers’ Brotherhood 
in the years before the es- 
tablishment of the State of 
Israel. This Brotherhood is 
the Arab organization of 
th<T Histadrut referred to 
in your article. As the arti- 
cle said, these Arab work- 
ers were segregated in a 
separate Arab organization 
with little influence inside 
the Histadrut. However, 
they did join, in spite of 
those who claim that the 
Arab workers boycotted 
any cooperation with Jew- 
ish workers. It was the 
Histadrut bureaucracy 
which alienated them just 
as it is now alienating the 
Jewish rank and file. 

Reader 

Los Angeles 
* - ■ * * 

People who have just re- 
turned from Israel told me 
that there are many Jew- 
ish workers in Israel who 
know by bitter experience 
the truth of what you have 
written about the situation 
in the Middle East and the 
problems of Jewish labor 
with the bureaucratic lead- 
ers of the Israel Labor 
Federation. There seem to 
be many Jewish workers 
who wish desperately to 
cooperate with Arab work- 
ers instead of getting into 
a war -which would further 
inflame national 
and solve nothing. 

Housewife 

Los Angeles 
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SYofes from a ZBiary 

TWO WORLDS 

A LITTLE BIT MAD 

I received a letter from a new subscriber named Bea. 
Bea told me that a neighbor of hers, whom I shall call 
Rita, had suddenly become “a little bit mad.” Bea ex- . 
plained that she was writing to me about it because it was 
evidently induced by her friend’s shock that she, Bea, had 
subscribed to News & Letters. 

It seems that Rita had been a radical once but had 
never admitted it to Bea until that moment, last week, 
when she came to visit and saw Bea reading the 
paper. There and then she became “a little bit mad,” sud- 
denly calling Bea “stupid” for not recognizing that the 
paper was “old stuff, old, radical stuff” and for not real- 
izing that she was “being taken.” 

The torrent of words was abusive enough against “the 
leadership” but Rita hadn’t pointed to anything concrete 
that Bea could bite into and she didn’t know where it was 
that she was “being taken.” 

“NEW” PROGRAMS WITH OLD CONCLUSIONS 

Bea’s letter goes on to say that her husband had told 
her about a certain type who is well-known, in the factory, 
to everyone who has ever so much as attended a trade 
union meeting. There is always the busybody, the caucus 
builder, the one with an elaborate “new” program that has 
but one old conclusion: Vote for me. When and if you do 
— and he gets into office — he not only is no different from 
all other bureaucrats, he is positively faceless. 

“But,” Bea concludes, “I never thought our little back 
fence chats also contained that type. Where exactly would 
Rita want to lead me as opposed to where you are ‘lead- 
ing?’ She doesn’t belong to anything that I know about. It 
is true she talks a lot about ‘personality’ and she no doubt 
has one, but if she ran in any pbpularity contest, she cer- 
tainly wouldn’t win in her own neighborhood. The main 
reason I am writing this to you is that perhaps you can 
tell me something about the why of her bitterness and why 
is it she thinks that everything in your paper is ‘old’ but 
everything she says is ‘new’?” 

THE BITTER EX-RADICAL 

Now I don’t know Rita so I cannot tell Bea anything 
about her as an individual, whether faceless or with a per- 
sonality. But as a social type, I can .truthfully tell Bea a 
lot. There is no set fixture anywhere in the labor movement 
more familiar than the ex-radical. The population as a 
whole seems more familiar with the ex-radical who turns 
stool pigeon, than with the one who is no turncoat; who 
can, in fact, not part with some of the ideas of the labor 
movement. He will even go to a meeting of the group he 
once belonged to, as a way of self-expression, to show his 
“independence.” And to prey upon any newcomers who may 
not yet have found themselves at , home in. the gulf that 
seems to separate the perspectives of a new society from 
the routine of running a meeting. 

The totality of the world crisis is such that the ex- 
radical cannot accept the world as it is. But he knows not 
how a new one will emerge. As a result, he is as jumpy 
as a grasshopper. Even his smile distinguishes him from 
the ordinary citizens of his‘ community : It is the un happiest 
in the world as if a bludgeon rather than a human impulse 
parted those lips. 

I know of one such who did not even attend meetings. 
He expended all his enormous energies in letter writing. He 
invariably began with great indignation at the stupidities 
of the ordinary mortal, or the magazine, or whatever it 
was he was addressing. At the end he said, piously if not' 
modestly, that he was writing on the one subject he knows 
well, but even if it were something he knows nothing about, 
etc., etc. 

His open admission that he knows nothing about some 
subject is well-oiled hypocrisy to show that even where he 
knows nothing and the one he addresses knows everything, 
he is still the superior man. 

“THE FRENZY OF SELF-CONCEIT” V 

The great German philosopher, Hegel, analyzed the de- 
velopment of this type through the ages and periods of 
historic development.' Types such as Rita, develop from 
being “an alienated soul,” that is, unable to find themselves 
in the new world, to where the madness between the real 
and the unreal, send them into “a frenzy of self-conceit.” 

“The heart-throb for the welfare of mankind * 
passes therefore into the rage of frantic self-conceit, 
into the fury of consciousness to preserve itself from 
destruction.” 

;Yet these people exert a vampire-like grip on the few 
who associate with them and put up with their “self -willed 
impotence” which they hide in “a giddy whirl of self- 
perpetuating disorder.” 

Hegel called this type “the alienated type of mind,” 
who, because he has nothing positive to give, produces a 
spiritual -reign of terror bent as he is in “a rage and fury , 
of destruction.” > 

If dishes didn’t fly in Bea’s house- when she refused 
to cancel her- subscription, then Rita has not yet given her 
“the full treatment,” ■■ 
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The Way 
of 

The World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

I have just read a report 
where the NAACP branch, 
here in Detroit, stated that 
it raised more money in 1955 
than in any previous year in 
its history. 

It is a Negro organization 
and the majority of Negroes 
are glad to learn of the suc- 
cess of their organization. 
Especially if it is doing so 
for the benefit and improve- 
ment of the colored race. 
MONEY FOR WHAT? 

Practically everyone knpws 
that the overwhelming 
amount came from the con- 
tributions of the Negro peo- 
ple for the support of the 
Till lynch case. They said it 
was a $24,658 increase over 
1954. They also reported that 
during the height of the Till 
case, that people here had 
made contributions of over 
$27,000. 

The leaders of the NAACP 
also told the people of De- 
troit not to give any money 
to other churches or organ- 
izations on the Till case be- 
cause these others » only want 
t<5 exploit it. But when I read 
this financial statement, it 
seemed clear that the 
NAACP did the exploiting of 
"the case. They made a mock- 
ery of it. 

That is some of the shame- 
ful part of it. They stated 
that the Diggs Enterprises 
gave and raised $8,000 or 
more for the case. Congress- 
man Diggs, Jr. said that the 
Negro people were matching 
them in giving money. But it 
was the Diggs’ name and 
nothing the people of every 
day 1 life did, that figured with 
the NAACP. V 
COVER UP 

They try to cover up by 
saying they have 13,000 
members. They had about 
25,000 members here during 
the war and they could not 
raise the amount of money 
that they proclaim having 
raised in 1955. They also 
have held a record of from 
v ten ■ to 13,000 members for 
fiye or six years and never 
such an amount was raised. 

The national office soon 
announced that they could do 
nothing in the case after 
they had collected all they 
could from the public. 

The biggest disgrace to the 
NAACP was when they made 
the statement that they had 
broken off with Mrs. Brad- 
ley, Till’s mother, because 
' she understood that the 
NAACP was only interested 
in what money they could 
get out of it for themselves. 

", IT HURTS WORSE 

Many Negroes know that 
the Communists would do 
’this. But when your own or- 
* ganization, your own people, 
your own Negro leaders play 
the same pole with our prob- 
lems, it hurts worse than 
■ v : whefi the Communists or 
some white organization 
takes advantage of you and 
exploits you for their own 
gains as the NAACP ’Sid with 
the Till case. 


WHY PRINT A PAPER? 


A Reader Writes About ’Eayle Eye 9 


A rubber worker has 
told about his feelings and 
thoughts about fhis paper. 
News & Letters, and has 
also expressed his views of 
the Negro situation in the 
South, especially Missis- 
sippi. (See “Reader’s 
Views,” page 5.) 

He has said that News 
& Letters tells the truth, 
but he asks what good 
does if do to write about 
these things : how can 
writing about them change 
them? 

THE NEED 

There is need for a 
paper like News & Letters. 
The union papers and the 
Negro papers pretend to 
write about the same 
things, but the rank and 
file cannot and do not 
write and express them- 
selves in those papers. 

During the great sit- 
down strike, here in De- 
troit, in the 1930’s, the 
daily paper meant more to 
me than anything else be- 
cause it told what the 
workers were doing. 

It is not the paper or 
the articles about the 
South that burns a person 
up. It is the continuous, 
vicious, inhuman crimes 
against the colored people 
and the whites who com- 
mit them always go free. 
HIDDEN FACTS 

The worker seems to be 
very pleased with the arti- 
cle in Life where American 
Negro musicians were ac- 
cepted as human in Russia. 
One means of exposing 
many of the hidden facts 
is through publication in 
a newspaper or magazine. 

A weekly paper publish- 
ed in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, by Hodding Carter 
(who, I presume, is white) , 
called the Delta Democrat 
Times, has criticized the 
white Citizens Councils. 

A Negro paper, called 
The Eagle Eye, published 
weekly in Mississippi, also 
attacks the white Citizens 
Councils. But it also critic- 
izes the State for every un- 
justified statement and ac- 


tion it makes which en- 
courages the White Coun- 
cils. There’s the difference. 

It is not enough to say, 
“What good is it? The Ne- 
groes in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, stopped riding the 
city buses, defying segre- 
gation. ■ The working Ne- 
groes and the young Ne- 
groes are in the front, do- 
ing it themselves. Printing 
a paper that tells about 
these actions isn’t only 
words — it becomes part of 
the actions. 

When Negro leaders 
are forced to stop poli- 
ticking with the problem 
and life of the colored 
people, something will be 
done. When labor leaders 
are forced to stop poli- 
ticking with the problem 
and life of the working 
people, something will be 
done. 

RECOGNIZES 
THE TRUTH 

We cannot say that 
moving all the colored peo- 
ple from the South would 
solve their problem. They 
will have to have homes 
and jobs wherever they go. 
The North and West can- 
not afford this for all of 
them. The South is home 
for many of these people. 
The old way of life in 
these Southern States is 
fading away at a rapid 
pace because of the deter- 
mination of Negroes to 
keep fighting to be accept- 
ed fully as human beings. 
The reaction and ter- 
ror of the South is their 
last hope to try and save 
their old way of life. The 
Negroes are not asking 
or seeking any com- 
promises at all. They are 
in the front putting 
pressure on the United 
States government and 
the Southern States to 
open up and remove the 
iron curtain of discrimi- 
nation • and segregation 
from their faces. 

News & Letters recog- 
nizes the truth of this and 
writes about it. 

— Charles Denby 


To: News & Letters 
Dear Editor: 

I think you would like to 
know about The Eagle Eye, 
a weekly paper from Missis- 
sippi that bombards segrega- 
tion and discrimination. For 
example, here are some ex- 
tracts from the issue of Jan- 
uary 7, 1956: 

“Jan. 1, 1956: The Grand 
Old State of Miss, is still 
America’s Hell Hole No. ^1. 
It’s leadership is worse than 
Hell and after Jan. 13, 1956, 
when J. P. Coleman, Gover- 
nor-elect, takes the reins of 
this State, The Eagle Eye 
predicts a law which will pro- 
hibit the grim .reaper from 
issuing the death summons to 
the Miss, superior race, the 
white hoodlum, but it will be 
all right to serve the death 
summons on the Negro. As 
all. know, Coleman’s views 
represent the demagogue ele- 
ment politicians in Miss.” 

* * * 

“Jan. 3, 1956: The notori- 
ous Miss. Citizens Council, in 
the opinion of The Eagle 
Eye, a baby of Murder, Inc., 
is now under investigation by 
the Federal Government. One 
thing is certain about this 
Council, its sole purpose is 
tq murder and lynch innocent 
Negroes who will stand up 
for their C o n s t i t u t i o nal 
rights. The United States 
Government is to be con- 
gratulated for its stand if 
the Daily Press reports are 
true . . ” ' 

* * # 

“Jan. 5, 1956: Thousands 
upon thousands of 1 Negroes 
were remembered through 


the efforts of Miss, greatest 
humanitarian who would 
have been without food or 
clothing this Christmas. Be- 
cause the Miss, white delta 
white farmers just completely 
took everything which the 
tenants made on their farms 
during 1955 ... If it had not 
been for Dr. T. R. M. Howard, 
children in that area would 
have been left wanting on 
Christmas morning, not men- 
tioning the adults Who were 
given clothing, and if it had 
not been for Dr. Howard’s 
efforts would have been 
without garments to hide 
their body. Dr. Howard is 
not running, and for the in- 
formation of the Miss, white 
man, Howard will be in a 
better position now to help 
Miss, and to relieve the eco- 
nomic pressure on helpless 
Negroes, while the Executive 
Department of the State of 
Miss, is giving its full en- 
dorsement to the notorious 
Citizens Council . . 

* * * 

“Jan. 7, 1956: The biggest 
lie for 1955: was the report 
by Tuskegee Institute that 
race relations in the south 
were good was nothing but 
cheap publicity on the part 
of those who are only in- 
terested in getting into the 
pockets of the southern white 
hoodlums. Evidently thpse 
who made this report Had 
not visited the State of Miss, 
where Negroes are being 
lynched, murdered, robbed, 
cheated and swindled by the 
Miss, peckerwoods. This is 
true J. P. Coleman..” 

— Interested Reader 
Los Angeles 


INDIGNANT HEART 

By Matthew Ward 


This White Woild 


DETROIT — I live in a mixed 
neighborhood. I was coming 
home pretty late one night — 
it was a few weeks after the 
Till murder — and I saw my 
neighbor about a block ahead 
of me. He was also on his 
way home. He turned the 
corner and by the time I 
caught up with him he was 
in an angry argument with 
two Negro boys about 16 or 
17 years old. They were yell- 
ing at each other with the 
worst insults you can think 
of. 

I was afraid there was go- 
ing to be trouble. I didn’t 
pay any attention to what 
was being said, I just- grab- 
bed my neighbor’s arm and 
shoved him into the vestibule 
of his house. He - was so 
angry he was shaking. , - 

“I was just walking home,” 

; he said, “minding my own 


business, when those boys 
came up and started to curse 
me. I never saw them before 
in my life.” 

I tried to calm him down. 
I said, “Take it easy. They 
must be hurting inside about 
that Mississippi murder and 
they’re taking it out on you.” 

He said, “Why me? I never 
4id anything in my life to 
harm a Negro. If it was an 
angel in heaven came down 
and talked to me the way 
those boys did, I’d have* to 
stand up to him.” He started 
to yell at me. “Why do I 
have to pay for what’s hap- 
pening in Mississippi f” 

His wife came to the door 
to see what the noise was 
about an8 I left. The two 
boys were already out of 
sight. If that had been dur- 
ing the day time or a more 
crowded street, a riot could 
have started just like that. 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been' spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS A 
LETTERS. Here is the thir- 
teenth installment.) '* 

When Christine and I lived 
in Memphis, I got a job in a 
machine supply company. 
There were seventy-five to 
eighty Negroes, and the same 
number of whites, working 
there. The machine shop was 
very clean where only whites 
worked, except for one Ne- 
gro who lifted, and transfer- 
red heavy material. The rest 
of us worked in the foundry 
or the yard. After a week’s 
work we got our pay. The 
old foreman, Mike, would 
get in the company truck and 
draw a sack of money out of 
the bank. Our -pay was eleven 
dollars and seventy - five 
cents. We worked from six 
a.m. to seven p.m. six days 
a week. The Negroes would 
go into the building near the 
foundry to have their checks 
cashed. I always went home 
and gave mine to my wife, 
but Christine had trouble 
cashing the checks, so one 
time I went to the foreman. 
He took the check of a man 
in front of me, looked at it, 
looked in a book, said, 
“Okay,” and gave himtsome 
money. He took my check 
I and looked in the book. Then 


he looked at me mean and 
hard and threw it back. 

“You don’t owe me noth- 
ing.” 

A fellow asked me: “You 
don’t owe him nothing?” 
Then he told me I’d better 
owe him something or I 
wouldn’t have my job much 
longer. “All of us have to 
borrow whether we want to 
or not. We have to give him 
twenty-five cents on each 
dollar. We don’t have to pay 
the full amount as long as 
we work here. But every 
week we have to give him 
the interest.” 

That made me sick; I 
never thought I’d have to pay 
anybody anything to keep my 
job. I worried all week. I 
started talking with the fore- 
man and asked him if I could 
borrow two dollars. That 
meant fifty cents interest 
each week. I didn’t use the 
two dollars but kept them for 
two months. It made me sick 
every week I cashed my 
check when he’d give me 
eleven dollars and twenty- 
five cents. Sometimes he 
wouldn’t lend to workers un- 
less they borrowed 1 a r g-e 
amounts like six dollars or 
more. 

... (To Be Continued), 
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Russian Pupils Burn Records, Annoy “Pravda” 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


Russian youth is so little 
interested in what schools 
have to teach them, that the 
Russian totalitarian state 
machine has as many decrees 
to enforce “school discipline” 
as it has anti-labor legisla- 
tion to enforce factory dis- 
cipline. The school “record 
book” parallels the work 
book record of the factory 
worker. It has become the 
symbol of bureaucratic state 
rule and its destruction, the 
symbol of liberation. 

The Russian leaders must 
depend on the Young Com- 
munist League to help en- 
force school discipline. The 
October 18, 1955 issue of 
Pravda, the official organ of 
the Russian Communist 
Party, carries a story that 
shows, however, that the 
YCL itself is taking an active 
part in the rebellion against 
authority. 

‘REMEMBER THE 
AGREEMENT’ 

It seems that in the sec- 
ondary school No. 6, in the 
city of Lvov, ninth grade 
pupil, named Povalyayev, in 
saying good-bye to her class- 
mates, said, “Remember the 
agreement!” 

“Don’t worry,” they re- 
plied. 

Six hours later six of them 
met again at the school and 
head-ed for the teacher’s 
room. The room was locked 


but they broke down the 
door. They seized five class 
record books and hastily left 
the building. 

The Pravda story con- 
tinues: “An hour later the 
children can be seen at the 
remains of a fire back of 
some buildings. The light 
wind blows bits of black ash 
on them, which is all that re- 
mains of the class record 
books. 

“ ‘Well, we’ve our 2’s,’ says 
Povalyayev proudly, kicking 
vigorously at the charred 
covers of the record books. 
A cloud of sparks sweeps up- 
ward.” 

In horror, the Pravda story 
concludes : “Oddly enough 
the stealing of class record 
books was instigated by YCL 
members.” 

The participants in this es- 
capade were expelled from 
school. We do not know what 
fate awaits them after that, 
but since capital punishment 
holds even for youth of 12 
in Russia, the youth may 
have chosen to “volunteer” to 
go to the wastelands of 
Siberia in Khruschev’s fan- 
tastic scheme of transform- 
ing nature by decree. 


One child in every six who 
graduates from elementary 
school does not enter high 
school. 


“ What Makes Kids 
Act That Way?” 

I liked the picture, “Rebel 
Without a Cause,” because I 
thought there was a positive 
part of it — the part where 
Dean attempts to get the kid 
with the gun out of the ob- 
servatory, and does get him 
out. I had the feeling that if 
they let Dean handle his own 
p r o b Ie m s he could have 
solved them, but Hollywood 
couldn’t have ended the movie 
there. It would have been un- 
real — in real life the cops 
would have shot the kid like 
they did in the movie. 

I asked a kid at work who 
saw the picture what he 
thought made kids act that 
way today. I told him that 
when I was a kid the big 
wheels were the Student 
Council Presidents, etc. If 
someone yelled or whistled to 
annoy the teacher then, it 
was considered the thing to 
do. But in this movie when 
Dean mooed like a cow, the 
gang came down on him for 
stealing their thunder. 

My friend said the leather 
jacket gangs, which he used 
to belong to, are like that. 
They had the monopoly on 
wisecracks and nobody else 
could make any, or the gang 
would be down on him. He | 
said they’re the big wheels 
in school today. He said he | 
liked the . picture and he i 
thought it was true. I 


After working in a UAW 
shop less than three months, 
I was just caught in a lay- 
off. The same day I was 
laid off, the union raked off 
its initiation fee and dues 
from my pay check. Since I 
worked for such a short time 
I had no seniority and no 
assurance - of getting called 
back. You can’t get any pro- 
tection from the union until 
you’re in the shop for three 
months, but you’re supposed 
to start paying dues after 
the first month. 

I knew I had no chance of 
getting my money back and 
I was angry about it. I told 
several workers what had 
happened and they all agreed 
it was a shame and wondered 
why things were that way. 
One old timer said things 
would be different if the 
younger guys took an inter- 
est in the unfon. 

WHAT IK) YOUNG 
WORKERS THINK? 

I’ve thought about what he 
said since. Just what do 
young workers think of the 
union? A young worker's life 
is a series of hirings and lay- 
offs. (This is more true of 
the unskilled workers and 
less true of the skilled work- 
ers.) Sometimes it seems as 
if you’re being taxed for 


working in a union shop. 
They take your money but 
they don’t offer you any help. 
Everyone knows how impor- 
tant the unions were in fight- 
ing the bosses. But now they 
seem to be fighting the work- 
ers, too. They’ve become very 
respectable, like another 
branch of the government. 
They have, on the payroll, 
experts and authorities on 
all subjects — paid by the 
sweat of trade unionists. But 
they desire to show the world 
that they are striving to be 
“impartial”. This attitude 
pervades the thinking of the 
stewards in the shop, who 
are always eager to explain, 
to the complaining worker, 
what the company point of 
view is. They begin to think 
they're umpires instead of 
worker’s representatives.- 

I know my experiences are 
not unique, and that young 
workers who did not partici- 
pate in the struggles during 
the formation of the unions 
and have no fine experiences 
to remember, must be even 
more fed up with y the union 
than the older workers. 


Half of the students who 
enter high school drop out 
before they graduate — most 
of them from the ninth or 
tenth grade. 



Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


This year, my family met, 
t as it has done for more than 
30 years, at my aunt Maria’s 
home on Christmas Eve for 
our family Christmas party. 
Thirty of us came from all 
directions and as far as 100 
miles away. 1 


PIONEER WOMAN 

The parties used to center 
around my Grandmother, as 
well as aunt Maria, who is a 
very popular and much loved 
woman, because Grandma is 
the oldest relative of us all. 
Besides that, we are all very 
proud of her because we 
know she had been a real 
pioneer woman. 

After Grandpa gave up his 
job as a railroad detective 
(after helping catch one of 
the James brothers) , < he 
brought her across the coun- 
try in a covered wagon and 
she had her seven babies in 
one state after another. Her 
oldest daughter, who is my 
mother, was born in Missouri 
and her youngest daughter 
was bom in Arizona just be- 
fore, they reached California. 


She had four daughters and 
three sons. The girls all mar- 
ried and had families and so 
did the sons who were out- 
door men like their' dad and 
made their living at hunting 
and training animals. 

I remember when I was a 
little girl, Grandma told me 
once how Grandpa had tried 
to sink an oil well in Okla- 
homa and how she got cover- 
ed with oil when it blew in. 
This is only one of many 
exciting stories she’s told me 
of her life. 

FAMILY HERITAGE 

Proud as I am of belonging 
to a family with such a fine 
heritage, our Christmas par- 
ties are never entirely per- 
fect. There’s always a few 
who drink too much Christ- 
mas Eve and impose on 
Maria’s hospitality and there 
is always someone who 
thinks he’s better than all 
the rest of us so he starts 
an argument to prove it. 

But these are little things 
compared to the wonderful 
spirit my aunts bring to the 
party. 

For me, the reason it 
seems so wonderful is be- 
cause I remember the love 
and warmth I received as a 
child from all these people 
and I’m grateful that I can 
bring my children now so 
they can share this Christ- 
mas spirit* too. 


My aunt Maria has always 
assumed the responsibility 
for the party. It’s meant a 
lot of, work for her. There 
are always two turkeys to-be 
cooked for the tremendous 
feast we have. Aunt Maria 
also has taken the respon- 
sibility of caring for my 
grandmother who is now past 
9t>: 




husband to subscribe. I 
want him to read the Wo- 
men’s page.” 


Women Caught in a Trap 


WEST VIRGINIA — There 
are so many women who 
don’t have a penny to call 
their own. One of my neigh- 
bors is in that state. Her 
husband never gives her any 
money > — not even to buy 
groceries with. He goes to 
the store himself and signs 
a check for their groceries — 
but he won’t let her sign any 
checks, or have any money 
in her pocket. He even puts 
every obstacle in her way to 


* 

keep her from making money 
for herself. 

She sometimes manages to 
get a little money by selling 
things that other people give 
her — like clothes or old fur- 
niture. But she has to do it 
without him knowing about 
it.- She is really stuck because 
she has a big family — and a 
tiny baby — and can’t get out 
of the trap. . - 


After-Christmas Pains 


LOS ANGELES — When I 
told my neighbor that I in- 
tended to write an article on 
“After Xmas Pains” her re- 
mark was, “By the time I’m 
finished paying the bill for 
this Christmas, it will be 
time for next Christmas. I 
hope it doesn’t come too 
soon.” That sums up the 
way I think about the whole 
thing. i 

NO-MONEY BLUES 

Christmas is supposed to 
be a time of brotherly love. 
Well, from what I can ob- 
serve from others and from 
my own experience this is 
what happens. You look over 
your bills, estimate how 
much money you have on 
hand, make a list of all those 
you have to buy gifts for and 
go about in a morose and de- 
jected mood for the rest of 
the day. * 

TO A LOAN COMPANY 

' If you’re not so smart you 


go to a loan company and 
then buy presents. You feel 
pretty good and brotherly 
love dominates the atmos- 
phere once again. A week or 
so later the bill comes and 
brotherly love flies out the 
window. The comedians on 
TV jeer at you and the ad- 
vertisements, tell of how 
much cheaper things are now 
after Christmas. 

At Christmas time I al- 
ways feel a little sad that I 
grew up. When I was a little 
girl, I’d make my mother a 
pin holder, my father a paper 
book-mark, my sister a bottle 
of perfume (made of her old 
perfume and alcohol) and my 
brother a paper wallet. Eve- 
ryone thought I was wonder- 
ful and so did I. 

Now I am looking at my 
spanking new payment book 
and wondering whatever hap- 
pened to Santa Claus. 


That’s why I consider my- 
self so fortunate in compari- 
son. My husband may object 
and complain — but my family 
is grown and, whether he 
likes it or not, I can get out 
to make a little money for 
myself. I don’t make much — • 
but I do manage to get out. 

SAME WITH GRANDMA 

My grandmother , had the 
same problem we do — only it 
was worse. She had eleven 
children — and it was unheard 
of for her to go out to get 
any money on her own. In 
those days, most of the wom- 
en didn’t have any money— 
the men felt they earned it: 
and they spent it; and would 
not let ji woman handle it. 
But a woman couldn’t think 
of getting a job on her own. 

Today, when a woman is in 
that position, there is some 
chance for her to get out and 
work on her own. Even when 
a family makes it almost im- 
possible, there is still that 
I chance. 
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The American Economy in Homan Terms 


! (Continued from page 1) 
is the basic cause of the 
present crisis. 

It is true that most of 
basic industry has introduced 
isome automation — ten per 
teent is the best estimate. The 
only place where automation 
goes on unhampered is where 
the government underwrites 
the profits either through 
cost - plus contracts or 
through get-rich-quick amor- 
tization because of “national 
defense.” That means indus- 
tries producing the imple- 
ments of war — guided mis- 
siles, jet planes, atomic weap- 
ons. This is true not only of 
production under the state 
Capitalist regime of Russia 
but in “free enterprise” 
America where the govern- 
ment intervenes only when 
necessary for “national de- 
fense.” 

FREE ENTERPRISE OR 
STATE CONTROLLED: 

THE CHANGES ARE 
FOR THE WORSE 

: The results of this stage 
of production are the same 
the world over and they are 
all for the worse: 

1) Unemployment is the 
steadiest feature of this stage 
of production. What are 
galled “pockets” of unem- 
ployment” characterize the 
distress areas of New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma. They also charac- 
terize automatized production 
in the prosperity areas. 

2) Income is now counted, 

, not by “the head of the 
family,” since the wife, too, 
works because she must. In- 
come statistics are in terms 
of the family as a unit. 

3) The eight-hour working 
day has been turned into a 
mockery: you either work 
ten hours when production 
is high or you don’t work at 
at all a full week, 

4) Inflation is something 
your paycheck never catches 
up with. There is supposed 
to have been a rise in income 
of ten per cent since the end 
of World War n. But since 
1948, there has been a 12 
per cent rise in prices in the 
United States. When you add 
to the rise in price, the rise 
In the number in the family 
— (somehow statisticians 
never speak of rise in popu- 
lation in the same breath as 
rise in income) — you can see 
that there has been no real 
rise in income for the aver- 
age American. 

5> The agricultural crisis 
, ^characterized “ a d v a n c e d 
countries as much as “back- 
ward areas.” Capitalism, free 
enterprise or state owned, 
seems incapable of solving it. 
IN HUMAN TERMS 
1 The capitalists felt safer 
with the Republicans and so 
they worked to elect Eisen- 
hower. At the end of World 
"War II, the biggest merger 
movement in American indus- 
try occurred, bigger than in 
previous periods, including 
the Depression. This has been 
climaxed this year by the 
bank merger movement which 
is the highest in 25 years. It 
all boils down to the fact 
- that the overwhelming wealth 
of America is now in the 
hands of five, just five, 
banks : Bank of America, 


controlling the West Coast; 
Chase Manhattan Bank, First 
National City Bank, Bankers 
Trust Company, all in New 
York; and the First National 
Bank in Chicago. 

Yet neither this, nor the 
Big Business Braintrusters 
working for the Eisenhower 
Administration, can do any- 
thing to stem the crisis. They 
can only deepen it. 

As for the leaders of the 
recently merged AFL - CIO, 
they are too busy playing 
politics to pay serious atten- 
tion either to the great mass 
of the unorganized or to the 
youth who do not constitute 
their dues - paying member- 
ship. Let’s therefore look at 
the boom again in human 
terms. 

ONE-THIRD OF A NATION 

There were some 700,000 
fewer workers in “prosper- 
ous” 1955 than in 1953 just 
before the recession began. 
Labor productivity was high- 
er and that is why produc- 
tion was high. There are two 
factors which make employ- 
ment seem to be “full.” One 
is that the displaced person 
is the one who was not hired. 
This year’s graduates had to 
choose between the army or 
unemployment. Next semes- 
ter’s graduates have no jobs 
waiting for them. Whether 
men find employment in serv- 
ice industries or become un- 
employed, the truth is that 
basic industry is doing with 
fewer workers in relationship 
to the amount of production. 

This leaves out of the pic- 
ture the section of the econ- 
omy everyone admits is in 
crisis — farming. The truth is 
that even here we speak two 
different languages — human 
and money. The big shots, 
the bureaucrats in and out 
of government, who talk of 
the crisis in farming are con- 
cerned with prices and sur- 
plus of the top ten per cent 
or, at best, the middle farm- 
er. But not a single one of 
these planners has even both- 
ered to come up with a “pror 
gram” for the million farm- 
ers who cannot make ends 
meet at all. But it is this 
million, the majority of whom 
are in the South where con- 
ditions for labor are also 
poorest, for whom there is 
no hope at all under capital- 
ism. 

The truth is that if you 
look at the real, not the in- 
flated, income of the aver- 
age American, you will find 
that one-third of the nation 
is still ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and ill-housed. 

The rank and file of the 
people do not mean to face 
the coming crisis lying down. 
That is why even the most 
rabid sellers of the “Ameri- 
can way of life” have to ad- 
mit that in these times of 
highest prosperity there is 
also the greatest uncertainty. 
“Global insecurity” is the 
new phrase for it and so it 
is. 




WORLD OUTLOOK 


THE CURE 
THAT KILLS 

As long ago as last fall, 
as these columns reported 
(Sept. 7, 1955), Britain’s 
Tory government was 
whispering about creating 
a dose of “healthy unem- 
ployment” in order to dis- 
cipline the British workers. 

Now, they’re shouting 
about it in open head- 
lines. They’re consider- 
ing a wave of unemploy- 
ment to “discourage” 
wage demands and to 
“encourage” the workers 
to work harder or be 
fired. 

This is Anthony Eden’s 
role at home and now he’s 
come to Washington to 
discuss his role in the cold- 
war world. 

# , # # 

k POLITICS & DEFIANCE 
t IN KENYA 

More than 10,000 Mau 
^ Mau, according to British 
sources, have been killed 
since the civil war in Ken* 
Z ya began over three years 
* ago. This does not count 
the uncounted thousands 
who were starved and 
beaten to death inside and 
f outside of concentration 
camps. 


\yhen the Emergency in 
Kenya was declared in Oc- 
tober 1952, the Govern- 
ment outlawed the Kenya 
African Union whose pro- 
gram was self-government 
for African people. Last 
June, the Government an- 
nounced that, for the first 
time since the Emergency, 
Africans would once again 
be permitted to take part 
in public political activity. 

However, national par- 
ties for Africans were 
strictly prohibited and the 
Government announced- 
that it would tolerate only 
local organizations. 

In Nairobi recently, 
more than a thousand 
Africans met and openly 
founded a new national 
organization in a direct 
challenge to the Govern- 
ment’s order. The new or- 
ganization is called the 
Kenya Africa National 

Congress. 

* * * 

AS OTHERS 
t SEE US 

• Some _ months back, a 
funny note appeared in an 
English paper: 

“Having had inadequ- 
ate time to change^ the 
other day and, finding 
myself in a light tweed 
jacket in the grand cir- 
cle, I was forced to don 
dark glasses and pretend 
to be an American in 
order to avoid the bale- 
ful glances of the com- 
pany.” 

This is obviously a ridi-j 
culous idea of what Am-1 


ericans are like. But the 
fact is, there appears to 
be in Europe only the haz- 
iest idea of what Ameri- 
cans and America are like. 

# # * 

It seems that only a few 
hundred Englishmen were 
able to visit America last 
summer when a million 
Americans visited Europe. 
One of the few visiting 
Englishmen was Kenneth 
Lindsay, who decided to 
let his countrymen share 
his understanding of Am- 
erica in a recent article in- 
The Listener, a British 
magazine. 

Mr. Lindsay crossed and 
re-crossed the continent 
between New York and 
Oregon. This is what he 
saw: 

“. . . In the United States 
seven out of ten 17-year- 
olders are in high school, 
and in the State of Cali- 
fornia one out of two be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 
20 attend some institu- 
tion of higher learning. 
There are more Negro 
students in universities 
than the total number of 
students in British uni- 
versities. Most of the \ 
taxi-drivers and wait- 
resses, where I have 
been teaching, are also 
students, some working 
for their doctorate of 
philosophy.” 

Each eye sees a beauty 
of its own, as the old wom- 
an said when she kissed 
the cow. j i 

.Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing that Mr. 
Lindsay saw, is: '■* 

“The year 1955 may 
be remembered as the 
year when 1,000,000 
automobile workers, 
many of them Negro, 
changed their status 
from wage earner to the 
new salariat under a 
people’s capitalism by 
way of the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage (GAW). 
Next year it will be the 
steel workers. As Walter 
Reuther put it to me In 
Detroit, this is a financi- 
al incentive for -employ- 
ers to stabilize produc-. 
tivity.” 

Note the phrase — “the 
new salariat under a peo- 
ple’s capitalism.” This is 
something very few Am- 
ericans know anything 
about. Here, we’re deafen- 
ed by cries about free en- 
terprise. The line about 
“people’s capitalism” is 
beamed straight at the Eu- 
ropean worker. It matches 
the Russian line about 
“people’s democracy.” 


BLEEDING THE 
RUSSIAN WORKERS 

The Russian Govern- 
ment has just issued its 
latest five year plan. Ac- 
tually, there is absolutely 
nothing new in this plan 
that wasn’t known whep 
Stalin was alive and an- 
nounced the first five-year 
plan, after World War II. 

What is startling at 
first sight, this time, is 
the open admission that 
the grandiose plan for 
the agricultural develop- 
ment of the virgin lands 
in the Urals and Siberia, 
has been a total flop. 
(See forecast of this in 
News & Letters, Aug. 
19, 1955.) 

# # 

. Even this admission is 
not startling, however, 
when you recognize that 
the architect of this plan. 
Khruschev, the biggest liv- 
ing bureaucrat, has blamed 
— not himself — but all the 
little bureaucrats. In pious- 
ly calling upon the people 
to fight bureaucracy, he 
^ told of one collective where 
there are four times as 
many bureaucrats, telling 
the farmers what to do, as 
they are farmers to do it. 

* * * . j ■: . 

What it all means is 
that the next time Khrus- 
chev decides that the re- 
bellious peasantry is not 
achieving the State tar- 
gets, the centralized bu- 
reaucracy will take over 
ruthlessly with the samp 
disastrous results as fol- 
lowed the forced collectiv- 
ization of agriculture ;in 
1933. The disaster will then 
be marked down as “over- 
coming the difference be- 
tween the city and the 
country.” 


Neither Khruschev (with 
or without Bulganin), nor 
Malenkov nor Stalin before 
him, ever vary by a mil- 
lionth of an inch from one 
basic policy. That is, all 
the goals must be accomp- 
lished with the sweat and 
blood of the worker. 

The first post - war 
plan openly called for a 
12 per cent rise in pro- 
ductivity as against a six 
per cent rise in income. 

Now, they are calling 
for a whopping 30 per 
cent rise in income — pro* 
vided there is a 50 per 
cent rise in productivity. 

Whoever they are fool- 
ing, they are not fooling 
the Russian workers. 
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'WORKERS JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DEN BY 

The Cap Between Leaders & Ranks 

The NAACP and the middle class Negro leaders 
seem afraid Of, or opposed to, the actions the colored 
people are carrying on by boycotting and striking 
against the Montgomery, Alabama segregated system 
on its city buses. This is also true among Negro leaders 
in the trade unions up North. 

THE RANKS ACT— THE LEADERS ARE SILENT 

This historic demonstration in Montgomery is greater 
than anything -Negroes have undertaken for their rights, 
anyplace in this country, since the Civil War. 

After nearly four months of continuous struggles dur- 
ing which the national NAACP was absolutely silent, they 
have finally come to some kind of support of the Mont- 
gomery protest. This organization, that proclaims itself as 
the sole leader and representative of the fight for Negro 
rights, has hinted that the reason for its long, silence is 
that before this, the Montgomery struggle wasn’t really 
against segregation, but now it’s openly against segrega- 
tion. ■■ 

The unions— -especially the CIO with its many Negro 
staff members who also sound their notes to the world 
about their stand on -civil rights — have deaf ears so far 
as giving support to the struggle of the Montgomery colored 
people. X 

WHO IS THAT GOOD CANDIDATE? 

Recently, I was discussing the Montgomery situation 
with a Negro lawyer. Some years ago, this lawyer was 
making militant speeches for civil rights and, at that time, 
also blasted the NAACP leaders for their do-nothing activi- 
ties and their failure to participate in the actions of Negroes 
in their everyday life. That was four or five years ago. 
Today, he holds some elected office in the stated 

It is very shocking to see'how one can turn into 
his opposite. He started, now, by saying that the North- 
ern Negroes do not have civil rights. So why worry 
about the Southern Negroes? What the colored people 
must do, he said, is first of all get a registration card, 
go to the polls on election day and vote for good can- 
didates (meaning himself). 

' I pointed out that Northern Negroes have votect* since 
the Civil War. Who is that good candidate? 1 

No one is opposed to voting. But it seems only to 
replace one politician for another one who simply gives 
,, lip service when he comes up for re-election. 

I talked with several middle class Negroes on what 'is 
taking place in the South, especially Alabama. They all 
seem to have the same politician’s trend of thought. As 
one Republican said, “Those whites in the South who are 
committing the crimes are all Democrats.” 

A SHOW FOR MONEY 

One lawyer mentioned the Till case. He said that over 
half a million dollars was raised nationally by the NAACP 
for the case. As he put it, he knew the case was closed, 
settled, period, when they acquitted the defendants 'in Mis- 
sissippi. But the NAACP, he said, was in a bad financial 
position. He knew it was only a question of raising some 
money for the treasury, but he also-knew nothing could 
be done. The leaders knew this too. As he continued, “It was 
a little crooked. Not entirely double-crossing, just a little.” 
So he kept his mouth shut. 

N We said, “They did with the case what the Com- 
munists would have done and they said that’s^ what 
the Communists would have done. Yet you criticize the 
Negroes for not registering and voting. It seems now 
that you should understand why there seems to be 
such a problem to interest people to rush to the polls.” 

The Negroes in the union leadership will have to get 
an OK signaPfrom their head officials before they can utter 
a word no matter what is involved with the ranks of the 
colored people in these United States. But the ranks alone 
are in a continuous drive, pushing forward for full human 
rights. (Continued on Page 6) 


Where Does The Money Go? 

MINER, STEELWORKER SAY: “SOMETHING’S WRONG” 

WEST VIRGINIA. — In the last few weeks, the miners got their income tax state- 
ments. At my mine, the work has been steady. The statements of the men ran from 
some $4,000 to $7,000 made for the year. Most of the difference in what was made was 
due to overtime.- But there was no difference in the reactions of the men as they looked 
at their statements. In one way or the other, they all said the same thing: “Now I see. 
how much I made; all I need is for someone to tell me where it all went to. I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 
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MONTGOMERY NEGROES 


SHOW THE WAY 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — ; 
! The Negro citizens of Mont- 
gomery have forced the of- 
ficials of Montgomery and 
; of Alabama, to recognize 
; the powerful success of their 
boycott against the city’s 
segregated buses. ' 

December 5 has been 
reported as the day the 
boycott started. Actually, 
the boycott started in the 
middle of November when 
increasing numbers of Ne- 
groes themselves decided 
to boycott the humiliating 
conditions they didn’t 
want to put up with any 
longer. 

The spirit was already 
[growing strong in the- com- 
Jmunity, on December 5, 

! when Mrs. Rosa Parks re- 
fused to give her seat to a 
! white man. She did not look 
! to make a “test case” by de- 
Sliberateiy sitting in the 
> white section. She was seat- 
ed in the colored section. A 
J white man was standing be- 
cause all the “white” seats 
;were filled. The bus driver 
ordered her to get up. She 
refused and was arrested. It 
could have been anyone else 
at the time. This incident, 
which arose from the grow- 
ing boycott, speeded up its 
total spread. 

There are about 100,000 
people in Montgomery. 
Three out of every five are 
Negroes. Practically ev- 
eryone, 60,000 strong, 
took an active part in or- 
ganizing the boycott and 
holding the line. 

Day after day, the buses 
[run empty while Negroes 
| walk or ride in car-pools. 

At home, at w ork, in so- 
cial clubs and churches 
and barber shops, where- 


in Our Next Issue: 

WHERE IS 
RUSSIA 
GOING? 


ever people get together; 
they talk about the boy- 
cott and make their plans 
and pledge to each other 
to hold fast. 

In cowardly desperation, 
the white supremacy offi- 
cials have called this firm 
stand, by thousands upon 
thousands of Negroes, a ; 
“conspiracy.” These offi- 
cials, many of them mem-! 
bers of the notorious white; 
Citizens Councils, have sin- 
gled out a number of the ac- 
tive participants in the boy- 
cott. They have termed 
them “leaders” and have ar- 
rested and indicted them. 

There aren’t enough 
jails in the Whole State of 
Alabama to hold all the 
people who organized, the 
boycott. They are the 
majority of Montgomery. 

Those who were arrested 
are prominent but they did 
not order the boycott to be- 
gin and — even if they want- 
ed to- -they cannot order it 
to end. 

Mayor W. A. Gayle brag- 
ged that he didn’t care 
“whether a Negro, ever rides 
a bus again if it means that- 
the social fabric of our com- 
munity is to be destroyed so 
that the Negroes will start ! 
riding buses again.” 

At the same time, the City ! 
Commission refused an ap- 
plication by a group of Ne- 
groes to start a jitney trans- 
portation service of their 
own and the police cracked 
down on Negroes. 

To date, Montgomery’s j 
bus system has lost over a< 
quarter of a million dollars. ; 

Now, a 1921 anti-labor | 
, law has been dug out toj 
>try to force the Negroes; 
; to ride the buses. They! 
>will not ride on the white ( 
[Citizens Councils’ terms. 

No matter what happens [ 

I now, the Montgomery Ne- 
groes — by their spontane-i 
ous and courageous action! 
which has been going on! 
for four months — have! 
won a, victory for all of us. ! 


On the tax statement -was 
a part of the answer. Income 
tax deductions. The common 
reaction to this pretty figure 
was, “No wonder the govern- 
ment can spend so much 
money. I worked a month (op 
two) just for them.” This 
was but a small part of the 
answer. ’ j 

Nor was the answer to be 
found in the buying of ex- 
pensive items, like cars or 
TV sets. - Those who, had 
bought these things would be 
paying on them in the months 
and years to come, since these 
things were bought on credit. 
The answer was simply in the 
high cost of living, that day 
to day living that doesn’t 
seem to amount to much in 
terms of daily expenses, but 
amounts to plenty 8, in terms 
of one year. 
MILLIONAIRE’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

There are always some 
people who say that they can 
do without things right now 
because they expect things to 
get better for them in the 
future. A friend of mine call- 
ed this a millionaire’s philoso- 
phy. It might work out all 
right for a millionaire, hut 
for a working man, it just 
never happens.# A miner 
knows his past and present. 

For those who have been 
working steadily, things will 
get worse before they get bet- 
ter. They feel that they; 
should h a v e those things 
which will provide) for a d®> 
cent human life. And they; 
are getting them, knowing 
full well that they may be 
faced with the prospect of 
losing them. It will not be 
easy to take these things 
away from them. ( j 

NOT SO PROSPEROUS 
MINERS 

These are the miners wh® 
have worked steadily. But 
there are many others ' who 
have worked only two and 
three (and even one) days a 
week. For these men and 
their families, the talk of 
high wages that a miner gets 
does not mean much. 

I can’t help thinking 
about the men who are 
laid off and being laid off, 

I was laid off for a year. 
Not only could I not find 
a job in this area, most of 
the other cities I went to 
were also hit with unem- 
ployment. 

Every time I read abouS 
the high tonnage of coal pro- 
duced in the last year, the 
highest since 1950, I can just 
get one thing out of it. A lot 
less men are putting out s 
^Continued on Back Page), 
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training, where possible, to 
enable him to return to work. 
On this proposal, the A.M.A. 
statement is as follows, 
“Cash handouts would hinder 
rather than promote rehabili- 
tation, because successful 
rehabilitation would mean 
loss of cash benefits.” 


• The American Medical As- 
sociation (A.M.A.) has sent 
out a special letter signed by 
its President, to every mem- 
ber. The heading says : 
“Reading time — 3% min- 
utes.” 


There | are over 200,000 
doctors of medicine in the 
United States. Most of them 
are silent, dues paying mem- 
bers of this professional or- 
ganization. 

. Accompanying the letter is 
a description of a bill H.R.- 
fI225, now in Congress, al- 
ready passed by the House. 
The letter urges that pres- 
sure be brought to insure its 
defeat in the Senate. The bill 
would provide monthly cash 
payments to permanently and 
totally disabled persons, who 
ate over 50 and covered by 
Social Security. 

SURPRISING URGENCY 


The tone of urgency in the 
letter is Surprising and even 
startling. The measure is 
called subtle and dangerous, 
as well as a threat to our 
national economy. 

. The reason given by the 
A.M.A. for the alarm is that 
physicians would find them- 
selves under constant pres- 
sure from politicians, admin- 
istrators and patients, seek- 
ing to gefr'disability certifica- 
tion. There would inevitably 
be governmental regulation 
of medical services to the 
.disabled and this, says the 
A.M.A., would be a step to 
government medicine. 

GOVERNMENT 

INTERFERENCE 


. I do not like government 
interference with medical 
care any more than Hie next 
man. It may be that the 
A.M.A. spokesman has before 
him a picture of Russia, 
where doctors and medical 
care are used as instruments 
to punish, reward and con- 
trol people. Or perhaps the 
A.M.A. president is thinking 
of medical care in the mili- 
tary services, where the in- 
dividual patient or doctor has 
little to say in determining 
treatment and policy. 

One can add something 
else, hot referred to in the 
letter. In industrial medicine, 
ias practiced in the United 
States today, thousands of 
doctors are influenced and 
even pressured, by factory 
management and insurance 
• companies, in the course of 
caring for the sick and in- 
jured. The A.M.A. has said 
:Ettle on this situation. • 


HUMAN NEEDS 


I would like to take the 
proposed bill for what it 
offers — help to those in need. 
At the same time, I know 
that good medical care, like 
every other side of a good 
life, can never come about 
through a law of Congress, 
tiood medical care will come 
when the central purpose of 
all human activity will be 
the complete, the total de- 
velopment of the human be- 
ing. 

The A.M.A. criticism of the 
bill is lacking in a fundamen- 
tal appreciation of the medi- 
cal needs and wants of the 
American people, because its 
analysis does not begin with 
nor flow from human values. 


COAL AND ITS 


MINERS ARE 


WEST VIRGINIA— People 
who think that the miners 
are, dumb and follow Lewis 
blindly make me laugh. 
Whenever I hear that, I re- 
member the time when Lewis 
okayed the “three-day” week. 
MEN GET TOGETHER 

My husband was doing 
maintenance work in the 
mine at the time. He was 
getting four days because 
there was always work to do 
clearing up falls and things 
like that. I was working, too; 
and we Only had two kids. 
We were getting along okay. 
But there were lots of men 
who had big families and 
were only getting three days 
a week at the most. They 
were really hard hit. They 
couldn’t take that for long. 

I remember when they 
got together. They had 
figured it all out and de- 
cided that if they couldn’t 
make them give a contract 
with more than three days 
guaranteed, then they’d 
just have to have a con- 


EMPTY WORDS 


; It is peculiar that those 
who talk and write most ex- 
pansively and most beautiful- 
ly about democracy and 
About faith in the American 
people— all in big general 
words — when it comes down 
to something specific, show 
little respect for the individu- 
al American. 

~ The bill in Congress stipu- 
lates that a disabled person 
’Will not be eligible for cash 
benefits, unless he accepts 
Vocational rehavilitation, 
that is, special treatment or 


A Report - and Appeal - to Oar Readers 

Dear Reader: 

News & Letters was made possible by a small 
group of workers and intellectuals who met together 
in the spring of 1955 and pledged themselves to put 
out such a paper for six months. This pledge has 
been kept. 

We went to press for the first time on June 17, 
1955, with a full account of the wildcat strikes then 
covering this country, especially in the auto industry. 
Such information appeared nowhere else except in 
the conversations workers had with each other. 

The very same issue also commemorated the 
second anniversary of the popular uprising by East 
German workers against the Communist tyranny over 
them. 

In all, we have .published 15 'issues to date. In 
each issue, we have brought the words and deeds of 
th^ people who are the foundatibn and the heart of 
America. 

Now, the continuation of the paper is in 
danger. That is why this appeal for help is being 
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minimum. With all the economies, this is a picture 
of what each issue of News & Letters costs: 

Printing $250.00 

Postage 60.00 
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themselves, at $2.50 a year (26 issues) ? 
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is in your hands. Please fill in the coupon below and 
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THEIR OWN BEST 

tract, with a wage increase. 

OWN PLANS MADE 

The whole thing was that 
the companies had big stock 
piles of coal. They could 
keep on filling their orders on 
three days work for the men. 

But the men knew that if 
they stopped work altogether 
and went on strike, those 
stock piles would go down 
fast and the company would 
have to go along with them. 

They called a big meeting. 

Guys came from all over — all 
the mines from Fairmont,- 
Carmichael and all around 
here. 

Lewis made sure he 
didn’t come himself, but he 
sent his representatives to 
try and push the three-day 
week down their throats. 

The miners never even gave 
those stooges a chance with 
their baloney. They threw 
them out and went on with 
their meeting and their I 
plans for the strike them- 
selves. » ' ■" ... ■ 

LEWIS FALLS IN LINE 
This is where Lewis was 
smart. When he saw how 
the men were acting — and 
realized they meant business 
— he said he was with them. 

He put himself in there as i 
their “leader” again. But it 
wasn’t him— it was the men 
who were “leading.” He was 


LEADERS 


just smart enough to see it. 

Because the men stuck it 
out, they won. It was a rough 
time. They might not have 
been able to stick it out, if 
they hadn’t had help. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS HELP 

Even the school teachers 
helped. It was never publi- 
cized and it was never “offi- 
cial,” but the school teachers 
around here were feeding the 
miners’ children out of their 
own pockets. 

I was working for a school 
teacher at the tihie and I 
asked her how come they 
were doing it. She told me 
she had wondered if the men 
cppld stick it out. She said 
that they .knew the miners’ 
union was the most/ impor- ~ 
tant one in the whole coun- 
try. She said if they broke 
the coal miners’ union, that 
would be the end. They’d be 
able to break everything. 

The Red Cross refused to 
help. They said they’d be 
helping the -strike if they 
helped, i They haven’t been 
able to get a penny from a 
miner since. But^the Salva- 
tion Army helped. And the 
people around here helped. 
And when the miners kept 
sticking it out and got enough 
help; the strike was wbn. 

But it wasn’t Lewis — it 
. was the miners who did it. 


Accidents Can Sometimes Happen 


/ 


FAIRMONT, W. Va. — Any 
man who has worked in the 
mines for any time at all 
runs into all kinds of bosses. 
[-Some are bad, and others are 
worse. With some of them, 
the men can get along for a 
while. When you have this, 
the boss can stay; when the 
men can’t get along with him, 
he goes. — ■ 

There are a million and one 
things that the men_can do 
to get rid of a boss that he 
would never suspect. Regard- 
less of how smart a boss is, 
the men are just too smart 
for any one man to keep up 
with. The smartest kind of 
boss is one who will leave 
the men alone. 

ON MY BACK 

You take this boss that I 
once had some years ago. I 
was running a loading ma- 
chine and he was always 
looking down my collar. 
That’s something no miner 
likes, and I was sure no ex- 
ception. I’ll admit he wasn’t 
too bright. 

Every once in a while he’d 
come up to me whto I >vas 
loading and have some sug- 
gestions to make on how to 
run the machine, how to get 
more coal, how to save more 
time and stuff like that. 

Like I say, his suggestions 
weren’t too- bad,- but he had 
a habit of staying* back of- 


the machine, squatting back 
against the Tib of a place and" 
watching rife load; "He did 
this regularly- — and this was 
bad. It would never do. 

OFF MY BACK 


As every miner knows, 
there isn’t a 'day tb^t goes 
by that you can’t hurt some- 


one if you want to. There 
are just too many tilings 
that can “accidentally” hap- 
pen. < 

I tried to help the boss out 
by letting him know that 
being watched wasn’t good 
for me. I just didn’t like be- 
ing watched. His trouble was 
that he didn’t get it. 

One day, a perfect situa- 
tion came up. The ribs were 
loose due to a squeeze in onfe 
place. There was a big slab 
that was loose at just about 
the spot the boss liked to 
hunker down and watch me. 
I took my pick and worked 
that slab back and forth and 
got it just right. Just a little 
pressure would bring it down, 

I went back to loading and 
in a / little while the boss came 
into the place. I didn’t pay 
any attention to him and 
kept on loading. 

All of a sudden, there was 
a yell and a big crash. I turn- 
ed around real quick, turned 
my machine off and ran back 
to him. The slab had come 
in on him, but he wasn’t hurt 
much. I helped him get up, 
making “Oohs” and “Aahs” 
patting him* brushing thg 
coal off him, ' asking him if 
he was hurt, if there was 
anything I could do, mumb- 
ling about the dangers of a 
coal mine. 

He said he was all right, 
thanked me for my concern 
ahd agreed that you can 
never tell when an accident 
will happen in a coal mine. 
Then he limped out of the 
place and I didn’t see him too 
much after that day. Must 
have figured I was a jinx to 
be around — or something. 


* 


Poor Inter-Union Support 
Causes Long Strikes, Worker Says 


Nut Heufc Snys- 


LOS ANGELES— The editor- 
ial in issue No. 13 (Jan. 6) 
on the “Life and Security of 
Workers” which tells of the 
number of recent strikes go- 
ing on and the Reluctance of 
the mighty leaders of the 
AFL-CIO to move in and give 
full support, hits the spot as 
far as Los Angeles is con- 
cerned. 

There was just concluded 
here a- strike of some 90 
days. A strike of workers in 
the rock and gravel industry. 
The union involved was the 
Teamsters. It doesn’t make 
too much difference what the 
issues were. The main issues 
were finally agreed to be 
arbitrated in any case. What 
seemed to me to be important 
was the fact that there was 
absolutely no reason for the 
srike to have gone on that 
long. If the official leaders of 
the AFL-CIO would only use 
the force at their disposal 
there would have been no 
drawn-out struggle like that. 

In the small shop, in the 
building trades, in which I 
work, we were discussing the 
strike. The strike had already 
been going on 30 or 40 days 
and seemed to be getting no- 
where. 

One fellow said, “I’d be 
willing to give a dollar a 
day toward that strike and 
If all the union men in this 
town would do the same 
thing the strike would be 
$ver in a week.” 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

(From a current ad in a 
Michigan paper) 

'56 Pontiac Catalina, fully 
equipped, no cash needed! 
“Do you have bad credit?” 
If so, call today! No prob- 
lems, credif checked by 
phone. 


Everyone agreed. I’m sure 
no one thought money alone 
would turn the trick. It was 
just a matter of letting the 
industry know that the rest 
of the workers were behind 
the strikers. That’s what 
needed. But that is exactly 
what you can’t expect from 
the whole union set-up today. 
The whole thing is designed 
to keep everything within 
certain limits. Above all, not 
to let loose the real force 
! pent up in the workers of 
today. 

— Construction Worker, 

Strike Threat 
Against Speed-Up 

LOS ANGELES— As a result 
of the lay-offs the problem 
of speed-up has appeared in 
all the auto plants in Los 
Angeles. At General Motors 
production has been sched- 
uled for a few less per hour 
but almost every man on the 
line is now expected to do 
more than he did before the 
lay-off. In some departments 
the workers have filed as 
many as 15 grievances over 
speed-up. 

In violation of the con- 
tract, foremen all over the 
plant are working and get- 
ting their white shirts 
dirty in order to keep pro- 
duction going at the sched- 
uled rate. These foremen 
are working while the laid- 
off men are looking for 
other jobs. 

The situation over speed- 
up has become so critical 
that the union is setting a 
date to call a strike vote on 
this speed-up issue. 



Company Uses Incident, Intimidates Workers 

By Angela Terrano 

Being without a union ed at one of the girls and, 
makes it easy for the with a flurry, marched into 
company to use any inci- the foreman’s office. She 
dent to intimidate the stayed over an hour. When 
workers. I don’t know how she came out, they called 
much a union would do, each worker in Mr section 
but I know there are some into the office, one by one. 
things the company would They not only asked who was 
not be able to get away making slurring remarks 
with. against her, but also, “Is any 


Since Christmas time one one trying to tell you how 
of the girls has been sulking much work you should put 
and doesn’t talk to any of out?” They said, “There’s too 
the people around her. Al- much talking going on and 
though we sympathize with there are going to be a lot 
anyone’s problems, we resent of changes made back there.” 
her attitude. As one of the - . . 


girls said, “We all have our 


Everyone was furious. No 


“Quit griping. Things’ll get 
better by Spring.” 


Now Who’s Keeping the Workers 
From Buying Milk for Their Kids? 


Workers Talk About Scientists’ Missile Research 


/ LOS ANGELES .— One of | 
the Jig and Fixture Builders 
in the shop recently left for 
a job in the aircraft indus- 
try.' In discussing this, an- 
other skilled worker pointed 
out that the work in aircraft 
was usually nicer work in 
that it requires closer toler- 
ances and more skill than 
automobile tooling. 

I had to agrqe with this 
but I said, “Since I’m get- 
ting paid as much here as 
there I’d just as soon help 
build cars than guided mis- 
siles that can kill thousands 
in a, single blast.” 

He immediately agreed 
,with me as to that but went 
on to say, “I think that the 
scientists in guided missile 
work also agree with that.” 
I was a little surprised at his 
opinion so I questioned him 
further about it. 

He asked, “Have you read 
ip the paper about all of 
these guided missile scientists 
quitting over at/ Lockheed ?” 

I had seen this in the pa- 
pers but all it seemed to me 
was that the guided missile 
men were objecting to air- 
craft men managing their, 


work and making the policy 
decisions. My friend’s inter- 
pretation was that these 
guided missile scientists were 
really rebelling against poli- 
cies which would use their 
fundamental research only to 
make bigger and better weap- 
ons. He was convinced that 
they were sincere men who 
wanted to do missile research 
so that transportation of car- 
goes and so forth could help 
make a better life for every- 
one. 

I didn’t think that anyone 
working for these aircraft 
companies could have the 
freedom to set the policies 
away from weapons-making. 
He said that whatever the 
outcome, he was convinced 
that these guided missile men 
were real scientists who were 
concerned with humanity, ndt 
wars, and that the men who 
control aircraft today are 
primarily concerned with 
war-making. He pointed out 
that the matter was serious 
enough for these men to quit 
their jobs. He also told me 
that over at Douglas Aircraft 
there has been a similar dis- 
pute but he didn’t know the 
details. 


DETROIT — For the past 
several years, whenever 
auto workers took strike 
action against the company 
because of unjust treat- 
ment over production 
standards, the union offi- 
cers always condemned the 
striking workers for “un- 
lawful strikes” and attack- 
ed them in leaflets which 
they passed ^out at the 
plant gates the very next 
day. 

BLAMING THE WORKERS 

These leaflets always said 
that the workers who caused 
the strike just want to starve 
other workers’ families and 
force their children to go 
hungry. They said that many 
workers need the time they 
were forced to lose by the 
wildcat, in order to huy milk 
for their young children. 

‘WE TOLD THEM SO’ 

For the past month or two 
the company has been send- 
ing workers home for several 
days a week. Paychecks have 
been cut in half. At this 
time, the union has passed 
out only one leaflet. All the 
leaflet said was that they 
had told the company over a 


uuiu< » t uit itur v ... , .. . . , . . . 

problems but we can’t take ^ \ ^ f g,rl " ow 

it out on the people we work at . alL And we u kn ° w wlth , a 
with ” union no such thing could 

INTIMIDATION ■, have taken P ,ace - 

Just last week she explod- I have worked in this 
1 ~T . type of shop before. This 

1 * Workers kind of patronizing shop 

5 thrives on keeping the 

for ThfMr KlfL? women fighting among 

IUI 1I1CII IViUo. themselves and telling on 

, each other. The foreman 
year ago that their produc- acfe ]ibe w father and 

tion schedule was too high loves it whei f ^ 

and now, of course, every Mm with a problem . More 

worker can agree they were offen than ^ he expects 

' v ' u,>c " you to act like his obedient 

No worker ever heard of child. 


year ago that their produc- 
tion schedule was too high 
and now, of course, every 
worker can agree they were 
correct. 


No worker ever heard of child, 
the union officers saying this TTyipw WHTTF^* 
to the company. The truth CO mPANY ANSWERS 
of the matter is that many 

workers wanted to reject Recently the UAW sent the 
overtime but were pressured company a letter saying that 
by the steward and commit- the workers need the union 
teeman to work overtime. to add strength to their bar- 

As some workers said, gain ™f P" wl!r in the labot 
, ,, ’ market. The company came 

when they read this leaflet, back with a statement that 
“The union does not seem they were shocked that the 
to think that when the union’s purpose was what 
company sends us home it the y said - The company said 
hurts in regards to not that their employees “are not 
. . . . commodities to be sold and 

having enough money to bo , Jght in a market but are 

buy milk for the babies, human beings.” The union 
They only use that line then asked for a debate with 
when we strike against the the company in , front of the 
company because we are workers, which was declined, 
trying to settle it ourselves. They have been going on 

. , with this foolishness for 

. „ „ , quite a while and will prob- 

make a full pay for weeks, ab iy continue using words 
the only thing they can say and fooling around with peo- 
is that they advised the pie’s lives. They might nob 
company not to work over- think much of human beings; 
time.” but we do. 


We do have a commodity 
to sell and that’s our abil- 
ity to work. But it cannot 
be bought at the price of 
fear, ( intimidation and 
words. 


rraa roia tne company over a When you have a short We do have a commodity 

check every week it hurts to sell and that’s our abil- ‘ 

AN ACT OF GOD? worse when the company ity to work. But it cannot 

causes it than when workers be bought at the price of - 
LOS ANGELES During do it to make better working fear, intimidation and 

the recent flood, here in Los conditions. words. ' 

Angeles, many big companies . 

advertised over TV and radio • ~ ~ '' 

for the men not to report to Union Helpless in Face of Lay-Offs 

work on account of the 1 J 9 

plants being flooded or the DETROIT — I attended a to 1946 seniority. I have 
surrounding streets being im- union meeting of my local barely made three days a 
passable. union on Sunday. Some very week for the past four weeks^ 

1 Many men did show up, important things were said I am home early today. They 
though. When they got to i h regards to this lay-off. said no one had to come back 
the gate the guards turned The president said that those until next Monday; if *hey 
them away. workers who are getting laid have 1946 seniority or more 

The next day the men filed oj’f will not be called back, then come in if you want to, 
grievances saying they had He doubts whether they will but all others come in Mon- 
not been properly notified ever be called back by the day. - 

and the company should pay company. He hopes that he _ , ,, „ 

them for a half a day. The is wrong but that is the way Motor p ™3ucfs Co. laid off 
feeling was so strong that it looks. • s ? W it seems like they 

many companies scheduled „ M dosed down - 


closed down. 


Saturday work. planning to put in automation ‘ L “ c LiUK “ u, « SI1 °£ V s * 

The umon contracts state machin at our plant to do on depression, automation. 

that if work !s stopped by tical , alI or t of and over-production putting 
an Act of God , the com- . .. . . . JT us m the streets. s I never be- 

pany doesn’t have to pay the duc y on ® P fore in my whole life heard 

workers. The men were very ‘ - so many workers talking 

angry and. said that it was no They are still laying off. about the .fact that they are 
“Act of God”, that they wefce They are saying that this not- going to lose their homes, 

not property notified. week-end we will be cut back cars and so on. 


He said the company is 


All the talk in .the shop is 


EDITORIALS 

THE SHAM OF “GRADUALISM” 

This is the year of the presidential elections. The year 
When the American people begin fo think and talk about the 
proposed candidates of the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties: What is their position on issues and what has it meant 
with regard to advancement and progress in the past? 
Whom did it help? What are they promising now in order 
to get votes ? What happens to the promises after the elec- 
tion is over? 

It has been stated thousands of times that President 
Ike was elected, four years ago, on his promise to end the 
war in Korea. The open war ceased after his election and, 
as many have stated, he too ceased on the majority of im- 
portant issues that have faced him since. 

Candidate Stevenson played with many pressing issues 
■—as the friend of labor, the civil rights issue and the issue 
of the white reactionary South — by putting Sparkman of 
Alabama as his running mate. No one was fooled. Cer- 
tainly not the Negroes. 

It seems that he may well be chosen again as the 
Democratic candidate for president. The issues have sharp- 
ened and are more clearly seen today than in 1952. The 
Negroes have forced them into the wide open spaces. Steven- 
son is forced to open his hands and mouth quicker and wider 
than he did in the previous election on the question of civil 
rights. He and his Democratic party of so-called liberals 
have yelled out loud that they hope it is not . used against 
them as a political question. 

The question of 16 million people is a political 
' . question. -The question of the Negroes in America has 
had a definite political bearing ever since before the 
Civil War. The Negroes know this and, at every op- 
portunity since then have pushed it forward in all 
phases of American life. 

They have forced Stevenson to state to the world that 
he is against integration. 

Gradualism, Stevenson’s position, is also the position 
of the reactionary South and of many Northerners. It can 
mean another hundred years to play with the question of 
integration. 

He says he is opposed to force. That is a joke. He 
is only opposed to force when it comes to protecting 
Negroes’ rights. 

•No. He is hoping tfiat this position will give him the 
vote of the Southern States. He is also hoping that the labor 
leaders and Negro leaders' will get him the votes of the 
Negroes in the North. On both he is wrong. 

For years, the Tabor and Negro leaders have been trying 
their utmost to keep some peace between the Negroes and 
“the solid" South” within the framework of the Democratic 
•’ party. The issues were kept apart to a degree. Today, they 
are making contact. A lion and a tiger can be kept in the 
same, circus so^ long as they are apart. 

This question of the Negroes has wrecked the Southern 
States." It is shaking the foundations of American society. 
They are making democracy the headline news the world 
' Over. They are forcing many liberal leaders to come out 

- .openly for all to see. They are wrecking the two-party sys- 
tem which, according to some divine wisdom, should stand 

- ivoia the beginning to the end of time. 

• . . The Republican, party is so near it’s end, it has had 
the world waiting for nearly six months before it could 
. give any direct information as to who would run on the 
Number One position on its slate. 

, . The Democrats seem to have to gamble with Stevenson, 

not because they want to but because there doesn’t seem to 
he anyone else. 

1 Some hope that Stevenson can speak with two different 
. tongues as he did in the last elections : One for the reaction- 
r ary ♦South,- the other for the liberals, labor leaders and 
v Negroes. ' 

ivVy: "V'vv - • •• . . • - • . . - 

When AFL-CIO president Meany cautioned him abotft 
letting Negroes force him to state his position, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, quickly rushed to his aid stating her confidence and 
belief ip his' good intentions. She has long played the role 
as the one who always spearheaded the fight for civil rights. 

■ But the issue is so close since her days in the White House, 
ft has begun to bum her and she is ready to move away from 
'the flame. 

The everyday life of the common Negro man and • 

woman will not let this situation slow down or stop. 

Their feelings, their intentions are for full integration 

into all phases of American life. Yelling to them about 

{compromise is something they have listened to for 
• centuries. ■ . ■ : ■ 



LAY-OFFS 

The TV and radio work- 
ers in New York are like 
migratory workers. The 
unions won’t do a damn 
thing about it. If the work- 
ers slow down or strike, 
the company just fires 
them and hires a whole 
new crew. There are so 
many unemployed radio- 
TV workers just floating 
around looking for work. 

Electrical Worker 
New York 
* * * ' 

I drove past the Ply- 
mouth plant the other day 
and there was a double 
line of men and women, 
two blocks long, standing 
out in the snow waiting to 
get into the employment 
office to be paid off. It was 
almost as long as the line 
around the unemployment 
compensation office when 
I signed up last week. You 
know the compensation line 
will be twice as long next 
week. 

Unemployed Auto worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

A lot of the men who 
were laid off were told 
they’d be called back on 
March 5. Many of them got 
telegrams last Saturday *to 
be back "In the plant on 
Monday. They thought sure 
they were being called back 
earlier. When they got to 
the plant Monday morning 
they were told to clear out 
and turn in their badges at* 
the employment office. 

Chrysler Worke? 
Detroit 
* * * 

You may not believe it, 
but this town depends on 
Chrysler. When Chrysler 
laid off all those thousands 
of men I saw it in here 
right away. Guys who used 
to drink whiskey now drink 
beer and not much of that 
either. Ask any t a v err n 
keeper. These last -few 
weeks have been rough and 
they’re going to get worse.* 
Bartender 

Detroit 
* * * 

It wasn’t two days after 
the first lay-offs when I 
began to see the effects in 
my office. Patients can- 
celled appointments and de- 
cided against having dental 
work. Even , serious cases 
felt they couldn’t afford it 
and just didn’t show up, 
not even to discuss their ♦ 
problems with me. If it’s 
this way when prosperity 
is supposed, to be .at: its 
height, how is it going to 
be latter? 

Dentist 

Detroit 
* * * 

At the super - market, 
Saturday, they were hand- 
ing out some balloons for 
the kids. A man on the 
check-out line said, “This 
Is what we get for spend- 
ing our money here. Prizes. 
Two or three balloons. 
They are giving ns this to 
give our children for Eas- 
ter because we won’t bavb 


money to get them any- 
thing else. 

Housewife 

Detroit 

* * 

WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE 

The Westinghouse plant 
here doesn’t have one col- 
ored person employed. 'Not 
even one colored janitor. A 
lot of people wondered 
about it and started asking 
questions about it. A lot 
of them were just given a 
run-around and it seemed 
that no one knew why they 
wouldn’t hire any colored. 

But it finally was found 
out, and it was the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that was 
behind it. When the plant 
first came in some 14 years 
ago, the C. of C. made the 
Westinghouse Co. sign a 
contract before they could 
put the plant up, that they 
would not hire any colored 
people. The company agreed 
to the terms and there lias 
not been one colored per- 
son hired from .tlfte fir^t 
day the company came in. 

Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

' * * * 

In Atlanta, the Westing- 
house will not hire Negro- 
es. The Chamber of Com- 
merce there makes them 
agree not -to because the 
white people down there 
wanted the Negroes to 
work as domestics. They 
knew that if the company 
hired Negroes, they would 
belong to the union and get 
better wages and condi- 
tions than they could as 
servants. It would mean 
that the whites down there 
would not have the Ne- 
groes working -,for them in 1 
their homes, and they were 
not 'going to' have any of 
that. 

Negro Miner 

West Virginia 
* * • # 

There isn’t any trouble 
about the Westinghouse 
workers around here. They 
just aren’t going to work. 
There are just too many 
miners around here for any 
of them to think of scab- 
bing. ::i v : 

I think a lot of people 
still remember what hap- 
pened when the telephone 
operators were on strike. 
There was some scabbing 
1 and the miners turned up 
on the picket lines. I know 
a lot of miners who would 
put in their shift and then 
go out to the picket lines 
with the telephone opera- 
tors. Miners aren’t the kind 
of people who can be fool-- 
fed around with when it 
comes to this kind of busi- 
ness. The company looked 
around and saw what they 
had there— -and they ended 
that strike in a hurryiWhen 
they saw. what kind of sup- 
port the telephone opera- 
tors were getting. 

Miner 

Fairmont* W. Va. 


LEADERS & RANKS 

Thousands and thousands 
of auto workers are being 
laid off and, at the same 
time, the union leaders are 
■ spending thousands and 
thousands of dollars out of 
the union treasury buying 
and building new, expen- 
sive union halls. An old 
hall is good enough if they 
are going to do something. 

UAW Member 
Detroit 


With all the lay-offs and 
short weeks they suddenly 
deducted three weeks ad- 
vance payment for insur- 
ance and hospitalization. 
The union excused it by 
saying they didn’t want _ 
our policies to lapse if we 
were laid off. I didn’t take 
home $40 last week. Do 
they think the lay-offs are 
only going to last three 
weeks? 

Auto Body Worker 
Detroit 
♦ ' * * 

They have ads in m agar- 
zincs lately that frighten 
me more than anything 
else about what’s happen- 
ing even to office work 
these days. They had such 
an ad in Time, January 30,* 
on page 7. The heading is 
“Hot ’n Cold Beverage 
Center Cuts Coffee-Break 
Time 50%. ” They’ve reach- 
ed the point where you 
can’t even tak<? a break for 
a cup of coffee or a coke 
out of watch. They have a 
machine right in the office 
where you can always be 
under the boss’ nose. 

Ex-Secretary 

Pittsburgh 


You have to go through 
an experience really to, un- 
derstand it, The ones who 
know, are the ones who’ve 
had the experience. A lot 
of people who are supposed 
to be “experts” don’t really 
know what they’re talking 
about. I remember how 
burned up I felt at that 
woman psychologist on 
“The $64,000 Question”. 
During one interview she 
said she had written a book 
on child care. But when 
they asked her if she had 
followed the book with her 
own child she said no, she 
threw the book away. I 
kept thinking that was so 
typical. She could give 
plenty of advice, but she 
found out she couldn’t fol- 
low it herself! I gave up 
believing in those books by 
“experts” a long time ago, 
I let just plain old love 
take over. 

Working Mother 
. Charleston* W. Va. 


NEGRO AMERICANS 

God bless the Negroes 
f rom Alabama. 

Negro Housewife 

Chicago 

• ; * * * 

There are a lot of men 
in my shop who never used, 
to go back South to visit 
their folks from one gear’s 
end to- the other. Lately 
they’ve been going home to 
visit whenever they get 
any time off. I wouldn’t be 
• surprised but what they’re 
visiting so much in order 
to bring presents and help 
their folks out back home. 

Steel Worker 

Pittsburgh 
% * # 

The Northern paper’s and 
'Northern Organizations 
have hurt the Negroes 
down South with all they’ve 
been saying about the way 
the Southern states have 
been violating the court 
decisions. When a white 
'Southerner reads, that the 
only thing organizations 
like the NAACP are going 
to do is complain to the 
law, he knows he’s got 
nothing to worry about. 
.The white South have al- 
ways terrorized and killed 
Negroes but they used to 
try to hide it. Now, for the 
first time I can remember 
in my whole life, they 
openly brag to the whole 
f world about, how many Ne- 
groes they killed. 

Alabama Born 

Detroit „ 

* * # - 

So, now it's Georgia. 
They shot seven bullets 
* Into that man, and the 
white man says he doesn’t 
know who did it. * Seven 
shots. If anyone shot ONE 
shot in my house, I’d know 
who it' was. And so would 
he ! He wouldn’t shoot the 
'second one. 

Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

' r , * * * 

When Stevenson , talks 
about Negro rights in 1965 
it’s like the first 15 years 
after the Civil War. That 
was the “reconstruction” 
-period. That was the period 
when the Negroes lost 
everything they had won 
by the Civil War. By 1965, 
’just like then, the whites 
will have it all worked out. 
There won’t be any “grad- 
ualism”. There won’t be 
anything! - 

Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Stevenson has finally, 
been forced out into the 
open on where he stands 
on Negroes’ rights. Many 
people already knew this 
when he was governing the 
rState of Illinois. His posi- 
tion was clear when he re- 
fused protection to a Negro 
veteran of World War II 
who, with his family, were 
attacked by a white mob 
and were forced to give up 
their home in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Negro Worker 

Chicago 


If Eisenhower is so dumb 
that all he knows about 
the South is “allegations” 
that Negroes can’t vote 
and he would like to set up 
a commission to make an 
inquiry about it, then he 
has no business being in 
the White House. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit. 

* * •# 

What gets me is how 
practically all of the Negro 
leaders hailed Eisenhower’s 
speech as an advance for 
us. How long are they' go- 
ing to keep asking us to 
put our faith in “commis- 
sions of inquiry?” If that’s 
what they call “practical 
politics” they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, 
Day Worker. 
Detroit 


» Whenever I re-read my 
story (“This White World,” 
Dec. 23) about that vicious 
Southerner who. insulted 
me and a Negro woman on 
a New York bus recently, 
I get sick all over. His vici- . 
ousness against Negroes 
and his anti-Semitism go 
hand-in-hand. Terrible as it 
was, I know it can’t begin 
to compare with what’s 
happening in the South. * 
Needle Trades Worker 
New York 


America and the Anglo- 
Saxon world give lip serv- 
ice and hypocritical docu- 
mentary evidence to racial 
equality, but little or noth- 
ing is being done to hit at 
the roots of the evil of race 
prejudice. They better do 
something about the roots 
because that is what is go- 
ing to defeat America and 
the British Empire in the 
21st century unless 'they 
completely change their 
hearts and minds' in their 
racial attitude and’ pat- 
terns. They will be defeat- 
ed as no nations have ever 
been defeated before. 

Reader 

‘ Pittsburgh 

* * * 

MIDDLE-EAST CRISIS 

Neighborly relations ex- 
isted in many areas right 
up to and through the be- 
ginning of the war between 
Israel and the Arab States. 
I know of an instance 
where friends ran great 
risks to keep communica- 
tion open between the Jew- 
ish settlement and the Arab 
village and to straighten 
out misunderstandings aris- 
ing from rumors and war- 
incidents. But in the end 
they failed and each had 
to go with his “side” in 
the struggle. 

Reader 

New York 


The majority of the Jew- 
ish settlers in Palestine 
have always been nation- 
minded, but ‘within , this, 
there were divisions rough- 
ly according to class. The 
extreme nationalists, who 
were anti-labor as well as 
anti - Arab drew support 
among the established rich; 
on the other side the Marx- 
ist Socialist colonists who 
established workers’ collec- 
tives stood up for Arab- 
Jewish cooperation and 
generally had friendly re- 
lations with their Arab 
neighbors. In the years of 
the British Mandate the 
standard of living of Pal- 
estinian Arabs rose to be 
the highest in the Middle 
East, with the effects that 
Arab immigration into Pal- 
estine increased while the 
large Arab landowners 
were up in arms. In 1936- 
39 paid armed gangs 
roamed Palestine, ambush- 
ing Jews and threatening 
and carrying out reprisals 
against Arab villages that 
maintained friendly' rela- 
tions with Jewish settle- 
ments. Despite this there 
was often local cooperation 
between Arabs and Jews 
against the terrorists. 

Professional 

New York 


THIS ONE WORLD 

The UN has a lot to say 
about Human Rights but 
even the advanced coun- 
tries seem to fall far short 
of some of the Rights they 
believe in. We are still a 
long way off from equal 
pay for women workers 
and we certainly" don’t 
have freedom of movement. 
Our schools are segregated 
by religion, sex, class, etc., 
and our Government has 
.no money for roads, 
bridges, houses and vital 
things as they spend so 
much on armaments. This 
takes a fantastic amount 
of money and although we 
work morning, noon and 
night (many of us all 
night) we still remain poor. 
At present it’s all work 
and precious little at the 
end of it for the working 
classes. 


V. T., Southport 
England - 


It seems to be quite Im- 
possible for an ordinary 
British citizen to go to 
America these days, as our 
Government . won’t make 
an allowance. Of course we 
can go to other countries 
where' a dollar allowance 
'would not be necessary, 
but the amount they allow 
is very small so one can’t 
tour or stay long. We can 
go to Russia for a holiday, 
but their rate of exchange 
is most unfavorable and a 
visa is required too, just 
as would be required for 
America if we could go. 

.? ... British Reader 


5V otes from d SDitiry 

TWO WORLDS 

•THE FRENZY OF SELF-CONCEIT* 

A colleague of mine has written the following: 

“You wrote recently (“Two Worlds,” Jan. 31) about 
the ex-radical Who wanders through the world sneering at 
I everything. In a “frenzy of self conceit” he cannot accept 
, the world as it is, but he knows not how a new one will 
emerge. Above all, he scorns any serious attempt to under- 
stand the conflicts and contradictions in this cold-war 
world, while at the same time he has nothing but contempt 
for the common man’s instincts for a better world. 

“There are people I know who fit this bill to a ‘T.’ 
They grew up during the dark days of the Depression and, 
during the 1940’s, were full of ‘the heart-throb for the 
welfare of mankind.’ 

FROM ‘HEART THROB’ TO CONTEMPT 

“Today, they are between 35 and 45. Very sentimental 
about the idealism of their youth, they are equally positive 
that it was unrealistic because it glorified the worker who 
isn’t interested in anything but his belly. 

' Cne °f these men told me he was' working up a 
catalogue of all different kinds of tensions which can arise: 
from racial tensions in a mixed neighborhood to strike 
tension in an industrial community. 

“His job was to break down the most complicated 
situations into the way any given individual is affected. 
For example, how it affects a prejudiced white or an angry ' 
Negro; a Jew or an anti-Semite; a young worker or a 
middle-aged housewife^ a storekeeper or a cop on strike 
duty, and so on. 

DEGRADING MAN TO A COG IN A MACHINE 

“ 'Since we know from psychology,’ he went on, ‘how 
to solve the individual’s problems, if we analyze the ten-' 
sions on an individual basis, we can work out the solution’s. 
By organizing these simple solutions on punch cards, 
whenever community tension arises we can feed the prob- 
lem into the machine and come. out with the correct an- 
swers to restore harmony.’ 

“He said, ‘It’s harsh Imt it’s true and as a scientist 
I have to deal with truth. That old stuff we used to talk, 
about the common man changing the world, was just senti- 
mental childishness. The masses never changed anything. 
A few of us can do more good than 20 million workers.’ 
IDEALISM OF YOUTH 

“Another one is a professor jn a large university and 
his specialty is ‘city planning’-. He told me angrily that the 
‘old stuff about the common man’ was a lie when we were 
| young. But he’s glad that he was part of the movement 
of the ’30’s because all young people, need the exalta tiop 
of idealism,., which has no place in the adult world no 
matter how much he, personally, misses it. 

THE TOP SERGEANTS OF LABOR 

“A third, who holds a post in one of the large inter- 
national unions, assured me that labor relations are so 
complicated that it takes special training to conduct suc- 
cessful . negotiations and that untrained rank-and-filers 
would only foul things up. 

“A fourth is- now a business man. Until five years 
ago he was a UAW committeeman. He said Reuther had 
grown ‘too big’ and had moved too far away from the dues 
payer. He also said he never let any of. the men on the 
line force him to process ‘unjustified grievances’. 

“Like top sergeants many of us have known, the 
only one he hated worse than the captain was the enlisted 
man. 

“I could go on for 10 pages describing such people 
that I have known and still meet. One thing identifies 
them all: they were heartsick boys during the Depression 
who suddenly found a goal and a purpose in the unem- 
ployed movement and the tremendous sit-down strikes 
that marked the rise of the CIO. 

“The rising labor bureaucray, working hand in hand 
with the New Deal, suddenly created openings for them. 
By one road or another, (some actually went to work in - 
the factory for a few years) they made their way to jobs 
in the unions and out, as educational directors, public 
relations counsellors, labor relations men, advisers, con- 
sultants and analysts of all kinds. That’s all their ‘radical* 
ism’ turned out to mean. 

“Twenty years ago they knew that capitalism was 
choking the world. Today, by word or deed they’re all for . 
‘people’s capitalism’ which is the State Department’s line 
about what we have in America. , 

“If they were on the other side of the Iron Curtain 
they’d be just as strong for Russia’s ‘peoples’ democracy?.: _ 
Caught in between, they’d be for some kind of popular front’ 
between ‘peoples’ capitalism’ and ‘peoples’ democracv’. 

‘OLD STUFF’’ . * ' 

“If they believed what they said 20 years ago, they 
don’t believe a word of what they say today. 

“The one thing they won’t do is to keep quiet. They’ve 
got to give you their ‘honest opinion’ which always boils 
down to this: Everyday men and women, especially the 
workers, are dumb. The common man has never done, 
anything and can’t do anything. ' 


cr.- 


The Way 


of 

The World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


A Christian life is a miser- 
able life to live. Everything 
bad gets in the way to make 
you do and say some horrible 
thing when you are trying to 
live a Christian life. 


Today, many colored peo- 
ple have laid aside their re- 
ligion for a while to see if 
the Lord will be as good to 
them as He is to those South- 
ern white people who don’t 
mind killing every colored 
person they meet; and a “God 
damn” at every word they 
say; and never a word of 
prayer to be found in their 
Kfe. 


Inside Montgomery 


BOYCOTT’S BEEN 
COMING A LONG TIME 


see 


But since the whites 
that the Negro people have 
forgot about all of that, Lord 
have mercy on poor me when 
I come to die. 


The idea of boycott has 
been around Montgomery for 
a long time. People waiting 
at the bus stops were often 
passed by with the buses half 
empty in front and crowded 
in the rear. If they could 
get on they’d be crowded to 
the back and had to stand a 
lot more often than they 
could sit. 

As far back as 1947 or 
1948, one Negro bought two 
or three old buses and tried 
to organize a service to carry 
Negroes to and from ball 
parks. x 

Wherever and whenever 
people would get together, 
they’d talk about getting 
their own bus system; they’d 
say to each other that they 
didn’t have, to stand for such 
treatment. This, time, they 
took all they were going to 
take and they did something 
about it. 


“WE DON’T RIDE 
BUSES NOW” 


WE MUST FIGHT 


. And, O Lord, will you 
please go along with me and 
stand by me when these white 
people come to kill us. We 
must fight to save our lives, 
for a little while longer, to see 
if we can win a place 1 in the 
United States for the colored 
race to live in peace. 


Today, the presidents of 
the U.S.A. are trying to take 
)>aek what they said about 
the Negroes in the South hav- 
ing their rights. 


/ 


GRADUALISM 


But since it is time for elec- 
tion, the Republican president 
and the so-called Democratic 
president candidates have 
changed their minds on giv- 
ing the Negroes their equal 
rights in the South. 


The firmest supporters of 
the boycott are the everyday 
Negro men and women. They 
don’t argue; they just say, 
We don’t ride buses now'.” 
And they don’t. 

A young man visiting his 
folks in Montgomery around 
Christmas time, learned this 
when he got off the train 11 
’clock at night and asked 
where he could get a bus. 

A man near the station 
told him, “You either walk or 
take a cab. We don’t ride 
buses.” 

The visitor said, “It’s too 
far to walk and too far to 
pay for a cab. Where’s the 
bus?” 

The man said, “We’re boy- 
cotting.” The visitor took a 
cab. 

(Alabama law prohibits 
white cab drivers from carry- 
ing Negro passengers.) - v 


In order to get the white 
South’s vote, they will take 
back what they said about 
giving the Negroes their 
.rights. ! 


Even, the former presi- 
dent’s wife, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
has turned her back on the 
Negro people since it is time 
to vote. But when she and 
t President Roosevelt were in 
the White House, they spoke 
well about the Negro people 
having their civil rights. But 
now she is for gradualism. 


HERE TO STAY 


But the Negroes in Alaba- 
ma are taking advantage of 
what they said some time ago 
about the South giving the 
Negro people their freedom. 


They started in time to try 
to ' get freedom for them 
selves and all the Negro peo 
pie. 


I was glad to hear about 
my people in Alabama trying 
to break up segregation 
against us. Because we know 
that we are here to stay. 


SOCIAL CLUBS 
N MONTGOMERY 


bombing and said they want- 
ed to fight against integration 
by . “legal” means and that 
they “deplore this type of 
demonstration. ” 

State Senator Sam Engle- 
hardt is president of the Cen- 
tral Alabama Citizens Coun- 
cil. 

Mayor Gayle of Montgomery 
also posted a $500 reward for 
a solution to the bombing. 
Mayor Gayle and his two fel- 
low Commissioners on the 
City Commission announced 
that they would not tolerate 
such “strange and foreign 
acts” as the bombing. 

They also announced that 
they had all joined the white 
Montgomery Citizens Council. 

A week-and-a-half later, a 
bomb was exploded in front 
of the home of E. D. Nixon, a 
pullman porter active in the 
boycott. 

No one has been arrested 
for the bombings. 

Rev. King and Mr. Nixon 
are among those who have 
just been arrested for “con- 
spiring” to boycott. 


Worker's Journal 


ANTI-LABOR LAW 
USED AGAINST NEGROES 


The Alabama law under 
which 90 Montgomery Ne- 
groes have been indicted, in 
a desperate effort to break 
the boycott, was passed in 
1921 to break the miners’ 
strike in Birmingham. 

In 'addition to this anti- 
labor law, Birmingham mine 
operators tried to lure Ne- 
groes from the farms to work 
as scabs. Negroes who went 
and came back to the farms 
said, “Sure, you can go up 
and the white man will give 
you a job, but this is one 
time when you don’t be on 
two sides. You got to declare 
where you stand and you 
better be with the strikers.” 

Scab laws like this were 
being passed all over the 
country at that time in a 
furious attack against the 
American workers. 

This is the law being used 
against Negroes in 1956. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

NO COMPROMISE 

Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, too, has finally 
broken his silence. He has asked Negro workers to stop 
work on March 28th in support of Montgomery. 

Why does he wait for March 28th? Is he hoping it 
will be over by then? 

The one-hour proposal adds support but that’s regard- 
less of Powell. He tells what’s in his mind when he also 
requests management and the labor leaders to cooperate. 
They can evade taking a stand on an hour. 

If he had called for a one-day stoppage, he wouldn’t 
have to hope for the cooperation of management and labor 
headers. A whole day enables anyone who wants to support 
Montgomery to stay away from work, including white 
workers. 

This would force management and labor leaders to 
take an open and clear stand for or against Montgomery. 
It would take on a complete national aspect. It would show 
the independent strength of the workers in support of the 
Negroes of Montgomery. This, Powell wants to avoid at 
3,11 COStS. 

for the world to see 

We notice that Congressman Adam Clayton Powell is 
speaking of minimizing his proposed bill to Congress -before 
it gets to the floor for a debate. . ' “ 

The Negroes in the South, fighting against tremendous 
odds, are not asking or seeking for a compromise. Nothing 
short of full integratibn is the aim. Nothing short of com- 
plete integration will stop their forward movement which 
is breaking up the old Southern system known for hundreds, 
of years as the Southern- white way of life. 

They are stating their grievances firmly and openly 
to everyone. They have carried to the extent that it is as 
much an interrtational question as it is a national question. 
They have exposed, before "the eyes of this world, this so- 
called American democracy. 


Groups of Negroes all over 
the city began to organize 
their own social clubs about 
eight years ago. 

These are the first decent 
places where Negroes can go 
for recreation, to eat, drink, 
dance and talk things over in 
general. There are many such 
clubs in and around Mont- 
gomery today. 

Before they organized their 
own clubs, the only bars Ne- 
groes were allowed to patron- 
ize were miserable dives. One 
of the best of these dives 
-was the “Silver Moon”, half- 
bwned by a Negro and half- 
owned by a white city offi- 
cial. * 


Setting It Straight 


“STRANGE AND 
FOREIGN ACTS” 




About six weeks ago, the 
home of a prominent Negro 
minister, Rev. M. L. King, 
Jr,, was rocked by a dyna- 
mite blast. 

Following the bombing, the 
white Central Alabama Citi- 
zens Council offered a $500 
reward for a solution to the 


Since the Negroes have 
forced the politicians to make 
their position clear on civil 
rights, representations of the 
life of Abraham Lincoln have 
rapidly, appeared and reap- 
peared on TVv 

One cannot help but believe 
it is for politics only.' On his 
latest appearance, on Omni 
bus, Lincoln’s position was 
openly stated : it was not for 
bringing about social and 
political equality of Negroes 
but for the preservation of 
the Union. 

This, the average Negro 
knew. But it was the re- 
bellious slave, the Fugitives 
Slave Act, the Abolition 
movement that would have 
kept the Union apart if the 
slaves were not freed. 

History will teH you that 
many of the leading Negro 
Abolitionists, Harriet Tub 
man among them, did not 
think very much of the so- 
called Negro god, Abraham 
Lincoln. 


INDIGNANT HEART 

By Matthew WaFd 


v 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared tor NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the four- 
teenth installment. 


INCIDENT ON A BUS 

One of the hardest days I 
had was unloading steel. I 
was just beat. After work I 
caught the bus and got on 
downtown. Two Negroes were 
standing and I was one. The 
bus company had a system. 
As the bus would go away 
from town toward the Negro 
neighborhood, and the whites 
would get off, the remaining 
whites would move toward 
the front and the Negroes 
could sit down. This after- 
noon there was a white wom- 
sitting beside another 


an 


woman near the back. Her 
husband was up front near 
the bus driver with a little 
girl about five years old. The 
seat ahead of the Woman had 
only one woman in it. After 
two stops the woman in 
front, sitting alone, got off 
too. I thought the woman 
would move up as she was 
supposed to do and I could 
sit down. Instead she called 
to her husband to push the 
little girl back. She put her 
in the empty seat “but she 
didn’t move up to sit with 
her. This meant she, her hus- 
band and child were enjoying 
three seats in the bus while 
we were still standing. 


The bus driver got up and 
said, “Let me go get him.” 

I told him, “Come on. Yoij 
look just like the other man. 
As long as you’re white. I’ll, 
do the same to you if you! 
just get in reaching dis- 
tance.” t 


It looked as if she was 
deliberately making me stand 
up because she saw me there. 
She didn’t get off at the next 
stop and I sat down in front 
of her. 

Her husband jumped up 
and said, “Nigger, get up. 
You’re sitting in front of my 
wife. Get out of that seat or 
I’ll knock hell out of you.” 


“If you don’t move back 
I’ll call the police.” ' 

“Call everyone in the city. 

I won’t move. I got on here 
to get home and I don’t in- 
tend to get off this bus until 
I reach my stop. If I go off 
this bus it will be my dead, 
body going off.” 

The majority of the Ne- 
groes stayed on the bus en- 
couraging me. 

The bus driver went into a 
filling station and stayed for, 
awhile. When he came out he 
stepped in with a> half-way 
pleasant look and asked, “Did 
that fellow run who was 
making trouble?” 

I said, “No,” and one eld- 
erly woman shouted out/ 
“There are no damn rabbits 
in this bus.” 

The bus driver said, “Well, 
I’m not mad with you. I just 
called the manager of the bus 
company instead of the po- 
lice. He asked me if I had; 
asked the woman to move up' 
front and that if the woman 
hadn’t moved, then you had 
a right to sit in front of her. 
So I don’t think anything 
else will be done.” 

“I don’t care what happen^ 
or is done. I’m riding this bus 
home,” And that’s what I 
did. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 
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Schools Don’t Meet Son’s Needs, Mother Says 


One of the journeymen I 
ierved an apprenticeship 
vitlt, was named Paul. He 
terved his apprenticeship in 
lungary, somewhere around- 
.910.. He said he received no 
noney during most of his ap- 
)renticeship and had to be 
;atisfied with room and 
>oard and saw his family only 
m weekends. 

He came to this country 
md was active in organizing 
ronworkers in the East, dur- 
ng v the 1920’s. The union 
vas different then, he said. 
Everyone was involved. 

He was instrumental in or- 
ganizing our shop, which was 
ypical of ther small AFL un- 
on shop. 

MSTREATING 

APPRENTICES 

There are only a couple 
of apprentices in these 
shops and they are invar- 
iably mistreated. Regard- 
less of contracts, they are 
often required to run er- 
rands, buy lunch for the 
shop, sweep up and take or- 
ders from a host of bosses. 

As part of my apprentice- 
ship, I had to attend school 
a, few nights out of»the week. 
This time wasn’t paid for, of 
pourse. Apprentices’ wages 


were very low and some guys 
with families took on other 
jobs to make ends meet and 
so skipped school. A lot of 
' other guys didn’t go for their 
own reasons. 

The secretary of the local 
called a meeting of all the 
apprentices. He addressed the 
group: “Either you guys 
start going to school or I’m 
going to have you all thrown 
out on the street. Now get 
out of here.” 

That was the meeting. In 
the four years I knew the 
union, that was the closest 
they ever came to having a 
membership meeting. 

Older workers try to con- 
sole younger workers with 
stories of how much worse 
things were when they were 
apprentices. 

PHONY SYMPATHY 

Paul would agree that the 
apprentice very often got the 
dirty end of the stick. But 
he woTild always hasten to 
point , out that it was more 
important to fight for the bet- 
terment of the rest of the 
workers in the shop because 
you don't stay an apprentice 
forever. 

t * 

I told him he was beginning 


Y O U T H 

Montgomery 
Youth Hold Line 
in Bus Boycott 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
The way the boycott started 
was people getting fed up and 
they just got together and 
stopped riding. 

But, there’s always a few 
Uncle Toms who think they 
can get special favors for 
’themselves and there’s others 
who are plain afraid. 

A few young fellows here 
and there talked things over 
and agreed that if they 
caught anyone on the bus 
those people would be ini- 
tiated. 

Some continued to ride, but 
then they stopped. 

to sound like the union bu- 
reaucracy he hated so much. 
I said I had to live now and 
not in the future. 

It has occurred to me 
since, that young heads 
must be crammed to the 
bursting with this kind of 
sympathy. To the adoles- 
cent: “Patience, you’re go- 
ing through a stage.” To 
the draftee: “It will be over 
before you realize it.” 

And, indeed, for some it 
was. ■'/■■■ v 


WEST VIRGINIA. — My 
son is 15 years old and he’s 
very good at making all sorts 
of things. He’s made book- 
cases and end-tables that are 
really good pieces of furni- 
ture, and he likes to do that 
sort of thing. He’s already 
made all the things that the 
rest of the' class is just be- 
ginning to work on. 

He was all excited once 
about making me a shelf and 
cabinet for my kitchen. He 
knew I wanted one. He even 
took all the measurements 
and decided just where it 
would have to go. But When 
he went to the shop teacher 
and asked if he could make 
that instead of what the rest 
of the class was doing', the 
teacher told him it was too 
complicated and would take 
too much material. 

My son said he would pay 
for the material, he was so 
anxious to see whether he 
could build the cabinet for 
me — but the teacher told him 
he’d have to do the same as 
the rest of the class— and no 
cabinet! 

^That’s what gets me about 
the educational system. 
When a child is good at 
books the schools promote 
him and encourage him to 
go ahead. But if a child is 
good in vocational things, 
they hold him back. They 


don’t recognize that kind of 
skill or learning. 

My son isn’t too interested 
in “book-learning.” He’s not 
very fast with that sort of 
thing. He doesn’t even have 
much interest in blue-prints 
or reading books on making 
things. He likes to make 
them. He doesn’t seem to 
need blueprints. He makes 
more beautiful pieces without 
any blueprints, all on his own, 
than some of the other boys 
he knows can do with the 
blueprints. . 

Reading books and having 
a good “book-learning” is 
fine. There have to be people 
who know that sort of thing* 
But the way I see it, if all the 
people just knew how to read 
blueprints and how to read 
books — and nobody knew 
how to do things— net much 
would get dope in this world* 
But that’s not how the 
schools see it. 

—Interested Mother 


IV. V. Students Protest -* 

NEW YORK CITY — Mem- 
bers of the student political 
clubs, at the College of the 
City of New York, have voted 
unanimously to take their 
clubs off the campus in pro- 
test against the administra- 
tion’s demand that they sub- 
mit lists of their members. 


Just >4 Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


(Note: Mrs. Martha Hunt, 
his issue, has turned her 
lolumn over to a Los Ange- 
es housewife.) 

The other evening some 
riends came to my house to 
day a game of Scrabble. Dur- 
ng a lull in the game, one of 
ny friends said, * “Doesn’t it 
jive you a feeling of luxury 
o be playing a quiet game in 

0 lovely a living room ?” , 

I should have felt flattered, 

>ut all I could think of say- 
tig was, “Man! You should 
ee my payments.” 

lOME-OWNER’S ITCH 

A few years back, when my 
ented apartment was fur- 
ishfed mainly with painted 
ppleboxes, I would have 
een pleased as punch if any- 
ne had said that: Then . the 
ome owner’s itch caught us 
nd Installment buying came 
ext. 

We had the feeling, as so 
lany others do, that we were 
working our heads off. Why 
Wouldn’t we have something 
j show for it, some of -the 
lings we’ve always wanted? 
No Down Payment” dinned 

1 our ears and finally we 
lunged in. 

IICKEDAN 

We have lived in our house 
ght months and already our 
ixes have come to about 
125 more than we were told 
y the company we would 
ive to pay. They neglected 
» tell us a few things when 
ley dangled the lovely house 
l front of our eyes* 


It looks like my neighbors 
and I have been “took,” Some 
are selling out fast and al- 
ready little cards are being 
slipped under our doors say- 
ing: “We buy for the highest 
prices. Do you want to sell ?” 

Some neighbors — and - I 
might say all of us are work- 
ing people— furnished their 
houses completely new on 
moving in, unaware of how 
stuck we would be with taxes. 
Many say they would never 
have bought their homes if 
they had known what they 
were letting themselves in 
for. 

SPIDER TO FLY 

That is exactly the point. 
It’s almost like the little poem 
that starts, “Come into my 
parlor said the spider to the 
fly.” The web just drains 
everything out of us and it’s 
a little difficult to appreciate 
the “luxury” of it all. 
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Your Chance for Success 
In Whose World? 

LOS ANGELES — Recently, 
the Sunday paper carried a 
test on “Your Chance ‘For 
Success”. Two girls where 
Work gave the test to each 
other. 

The first group of ques- 
tions was to determine “lead- 
ership”. It was a joke to the 
girls because they both an- 
swered the questions “cor- 
rectly”. ; , 

In one group, which test 
ed ambition, there was the 
question, “Is it true or false 
that in most ways the poor 
man is better off than the 
rich man?” 

One girl said that in most 
ways the rich man is better 
off. But the other girl argued 
that people who work for a 
living don’t have to put up 
with ulcers and false friends 
and wound -up winning her 
friend over to her side. 

The girls came through 
fine in the section on accept- 
ing responsibility until they 
came to the question, “Is it 
true or false that you would 
be ashamed not to use your 
privilege of voting?” 

Chi this they felt that 
voting was a matter of 
picking the lesser of two 
evils. One of the girls felt 
that voting for political 
candidates was no pri- 
vilege at all. 

They “failed” the last four 
I questions which showed that 
they would not “succeed” in 
j their work and would never 
'be “important” persons. 


Miner’s Wife Says, “Politics Is a Racket” 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
Presidential can didates ? 
Eleptions? I haven’t given a 
thought to them. 

I’ve voted twice in my life. 
That was because I was work- 
ing at the polls and I had to 
vote or they wouldn’t have 
called me back. I needed the 
money. And it’s a good 
chance to be away from home 
for a whole day. I hope they 
call me this time. 

But politics is one thing 
I’ve never cared one bit about. 
Politics is a racket. You vote 
for somebody; he gives out a 
lot of talk about what he’s 
going to do; and when he gets 
in, he does what ,he wants to 
do, not what the people want 
him to do. It’s never been 
the common people who bene- 
fitted. 

NO DIFFERENCE 

* I do wonder sometimes if 
Ike will get in again. 1 hope 
not, but in the long run it 
doesn’t seem to make any 
difference. Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, they’re all the same. 

I know that they said Ike 
got in last time because of 
the women’s vote. They 
voted for him to bring the 
boys home. I feel that they 
should have stopped to think 
i— out of all the years he 


do to stop a war? Nothing—, 
so what could he do as Presi- 
dent ? It was a lot of baloney 
and he didn’t get any vote 
from me. 

I’m against wars too. But 
voting for Ike or voting for 
anybody isn’t going to stop 
them. I’ve been noticing 
the news for a long time 
now. It looks as if they’re 
itching to get into it. What 
do they want a war for — to 
kill a lot of women’s .sons? 

A BITTER JOKE 

They’ve always called them 
w§rs to make a better 
world.” What a bitter joke 
that is! The world is getting 
worse and worse; and they 
keep talking about a better 
place to live in. 

I can’t see people being con- 
vinced to go overseas and 
fight. We’ve got nothing 
against those people. There’s 
plenty right here to fight, 
about to make it a better 
place to live in. You don’t 
even have to leave your own 
back porch. 

— Miner’s Wife 


Twenty million women are 
wage earners. More than half 
of them are married women 
who have to work to help the 
spent overseas* what did he | family make ends meet. 
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Where Does Hie Money Go? 


(Continued from page 1) 
lot more coal. 

In ’50 there were some 

450,000 miners; today there 
are about half that much. 
There will be fewer in the 
future. As the continuous 
miner keeps coming in, there 
is continuous lay-off. And it 
is going to keep on coming in. 
OLDER WORKERS 

The younger men who are 
laid off try to get jobs in 
other industries. The older 
ones have to scratch to keep 
themselves and their families 
alive. Any job, any pay will 
do. Some of these old men 
will go to small mines to hand 
load. Many of them take hor- 
rible conditions and risks at 
low pay, working in the small 
mines. The small operator 
will open a mine to make a 
quick killing when there is 
a high market for coal. And 
he is interested in but one 
thing — to get as much as he 
can and as fast as he can. 
These men don’t like it, but 
mining is all they know, all 
they will ever know. They 
have no other choice. 

The general situation has 
sent -women out to work who 
had been staying at home be- 
fore — when they can find 
Jobs. 

WOMEN S CONDITIONS 
ARE BAD 

For the women, the condi- 
tions and wages are very bad. 
There is very little organiza- 
tion among them and, like 
most southern states, West 
Virgina does not have many 
large towns or much indus 
try. The result is that there 
fa a fierce competition among 
the women for jobs. The em- 
ployers use this to keep their 
wages and conditions at levels 
that are almost unbelievable. 

Top rate for clerical or de- 
partment store work is about 
$30 a week; most of them 
make some $20 a week. Very 
Often, the only thing left for 
many of them is house work 
which pays about $15 or $20 
a week for hard work and 
long hours. In the winter, this 
condition gets worse. Farmers 
wives, not needed on the 
farms, during the winter are 
so in need of money that they 
will work for lower wages 
than the regular domestics 
who have a sort of establish- 
ed rate among themselves. 

When the parents of a 

• • v. 

European war - bride heard 
about the conditions she had 
met here, they were horrified. 
They imediately sent her a 
letter, telling her to come 


back home. 

CONDITION NOT LOCAL - 

This uneasiness about the 
“prosperity” is nothing local. 
A steel worker friend of mine 
said that the great rate of 
mechanization that is going 
on in steel is cutting deep 
into employment — even with 
the greatest production of 
steel the United States has 
ever had. Where there had 
been 25-30 men working on a 
job, there are now four or 
five. 

This same steel worker 
spoke of a conversation he 
had with a friend in the mill. 
A credit manager for one of 
the large stores in Pittsburgh 
had told him that if credit 
buying was cut off, every 
store in Pittsburgh would be 
closed inside of six months. 
ALL PEOPLE 
CONCERNED 

Another friend of mine, 
working in a professional 
field, spoke of conditions and 
attitudes of the people he 
works with. They are not cry- 
ing that depression is just 
around the corner, but he 
noticed that many of them 
whb had made a practice of 
buying a new car every two 
years are not doing so thjls 
year. They feel something 
they are not giving voice to, 
but are acting on it instead. 

Talking about the overall 
national picture, he said that 
those who are defenders of 
our economic system are yell- 
ing about the high employ- 
ment and are trying to make 
this the same as having a 
high standard of living. 
“But,” he said, “to me a high 
standard of living would be 
adequate housing for every 
one, adequate clothing, leis- 
ure time, money for recrea- 
tion, travel and education. If 
you look at these things and 
the actual living conditions, 
the system falls terribly 
short.” 

It is obvious that people 
from all walks of life are 
more than concerned about 
the inability of the system to 
just keep going, let alone to 
get better. What prosperity 
is being enjoyed is a prosper- 
ity that is “on credit.” There 
is no other reason for the 
great national popularity of 
the song “Sixteen Tons”, and 
especially the phrase, “An- 
other day older and deeper 
in debt.” Yet the people are 
not -crying depression. The 
answer to this, too, is simple. 
They know they will not take 
another one. 
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Short Weeks For 
X British Auto Workers 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


The Voice is Different 
The Arms Are The Same 


British auto workers, 
like American auto work- 
ers, are now on short 
weeks. 


The cut in employment, 
as in America, followed im- 
mediately on the new year 
announcements of how 
high production was 
in 1955. British auto in- 
dustry, as American auto 
industry, produced more 
cars in 1955 than ever be- 
fore. Now, 1956, spread- 
ing unemployment. 


While the cut-backs are 
going on, British workers 
hhve suddenly been in- 
formed that their cost of 
living is also going down. 
In a striking parallel, 
American workers have 
also just been informed 
that their cost of living is 
going down. 


Hardly a month has 
passed since Socialist Guy 
Mollet took over as Pre- 
mier of France, The dou- 
ble-barrelled crisis, which 
overthrew the previous 
government, is already 
making Mollet very shaky. 

Since the end of World 
War II, the French work- 
ers have lived on the 
barest subsistence level. 
For the most modest 
gains, they had to en- 
gage in furious wildcats 
last summer. 

Now, France is on the 
verge of a merciless infla- 
tion which will further 
grind the workers’ de- 
pressed conditions of life 
and labor. 


First Terrbr 
Now “Compromise 1 


The people of Kenya 
have just been offered a 
compromise by the Kenya 
Government. They have 
been offered the right to 
vote for their own “rep- 
resentatives”- in Govern- 
ment. Ignoring, , for the 
moment, that they have 
been offered six represen- 
tatives to represent almost 
6,000,000 Africans, these 
are the proposed voting 
qualifications : 

1) No Kikuyu, Meru or 
Embu people may join' any 
political organization. 


Fearful of the workers 
demands and a new flar- . 
ing of struggle, Mollet 
vaguely promised to im- 
prove their welfare by 
increasing soipe wages, 
raising the old age pen- 
sion and increasing their 
paid vacations from two 
to three weeks. 


Yet the Kikuyu,. Meru 
and Embu peoples are 
the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Kenya and have 
been both the spearhead 
and the base of the Afri- 
cans’ battle for freedom 
in Kenya. 


Even this little bit caus- 
ed a rift between Mollet 
and his running mate, Men- 
des-France, who- warned 
that such “gains” for the 
workers would endanger 
the French economy. 

But- Mollet had to do 
something and he did man- 
age to win approval for the 
third paid vacation week. 
At the same time he assur- 
ed Mendes-France that 
welfare gains would not be 
at the expense of the “na- 
tional economy.” 


Good Neighbor Policy 

What has happened to 
all of the ballyhoo of re- 
storing democracy to Gua- 
temala, when Secretary of 
State Dulles and American 
arms backed Colonial Ar- 
mas to become dictator of 
that country? 

Here are some of the 
democratic gains : 

The United Fruit Co. 
(which also backed Col. 
Armas) is intimidating 
dock workers and prevent- 
ing them from organizing 
at Puerto Barrios, Guate- 
mala’s major port. 

Guatemala’s secret poi- 
lice are persecuting trade 
union leaders and intimi- 
dating trade union mem- 
bers. 

Wages are being cut and 
working hours increased. 

New social reforms , of 
similar nature have been 
planned and will soon be 
“legalized” by the Guate- 
malan Chamber of Depu- 
ties. . ' * v 


From “Collective Farms” 
To ‘Collective Leadership’ 


2) §fo African may vote 
if he has been to prison. 


How many Africans 
have not been in prison 
in the last three years? 
Three years during 
which the Government 
has repeatedly rounded 
them up by the tens of 
thousands and thrown 
them into concentration 
“camps for varying peri- 
ods of time. 


3) No African may vote 
unless he earns more than 
240 pounds a year (about 
$700). 


Very few Africans 
earp that much in five 
years. 


The most pressing prob- 
lem facing Mollet, as he 
took office, was the violent 
struggle for independence 
in North Africa, particu- 
' larly in Algeria. 

His first act was to go to 
Algeria for discussions 
with Algerian leaders on 
how to make peace. He 
promised justice and fair 
treatment, but first, they 
would have to lay down 
their arms and ' later on 
they would discuss nation- 
al independence. 

No sooner did Mollet 
return to France than he 
received an urgent re- 
quest from his “liberal” 
minister in Algeria for 

200,000 additional troops 
to throw against the Al- 
gerians, whose under- 
ground army has stead- 
ly defeated the French 
forces for the last 17 
months. h 


Now that the 20th Con- 
gress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party has taken j 
place, the world headlines 
are full of the fact that 
Stalin has now been thrown 
on the official dump heap; 
that there will no longer be 
the myth and the glorifica- 
tion of one man- rule; that i 
there is now a “collective 
leadership,” 


To prove this new “col- 
lectfve leadership,” one, 
man, Khruschev, ha- 
rangued the obedient dele- . 
gates for seven hours, lay- 
ing down the line. The rest 
of the “collective leader- 
ship” spent the next few 
days praising the wisdom 
of. Khruschev’s speech. 


Khruschev never gives 
up on anything. He ap- 
pears to retreat while he 
waits for a new brainstorm 
to reintroduce the same 
thing. 


The Kenya Government 
is clearly a representative 
government — it represents 
30,000 whites. 


They are now adding 
“compromise” to terror in 
a desperate effort to keep 
their depraved supremacy* 


France already has 
about 200,000 troops in Al- 
geria. 

Mollet’s immediate re- 
ply was a sugar-coated ul- 
timatum to the Algerians : 
cease fire within three 
months or face an all-out 
war. In the meantime, 

50,000 French troops are 
now being alerted for Al- 
gerian duty* 


Thus, in 1950, he first 
put. forward the plan for 
“agrogorods” or huge agri- 
cultural towns. Then he 
supposedly retreated while 
Malenkov took over for 
eight months, presumably 
to “transform” the basic 
policy followed since 1927. 
Then Khruschev came 
back with his same plan, 
this time in the form of 
settling the virgin lands* 
Now again he appears to' 
be retreating. His ace in 
the hole is that everyone, 
but he, is charged with 
being guilty of bureaucrat- 


ism. 


(Read, “Where Is Russia 
Going?” in the next issue 
of News & Letters.) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 
b What Basis Do the Unions 


AFTER THE 20TH CONGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 

Where Is Russia Going? 


repose to Organize the Deep South? 

There is talking among workers as to why the 
unions have not openly stated their support in regard to 
•he recent attack made against them and the Negroes 
»y the White Citizens Councils in the South, especially 
p the Montgomery bus boycott and the Autherine Lucy 
Sase. 

; There was an attack by some 90 white steel workers 
pn Birmingham, Alabama, telling president Meany that if 
i unions are for integration they would withdraw from 
i AFL-CIO. 

It was stated that when president Meany received the 
ter he turned it over to McDonald, the head of the United 
bel Workers, without making any remarks. 

No worker has read or heard where Meany, McDonald 
Reuther has given those workers an answer. 

Many workers will have to ask how can it be possible 
at not one Negro labor leader has uttered a single clear 
>rd in the face of this. 

On what basis do the unions propose to organize 
the deep South? 

Practically every American has had something to say, 
e way or the other, about the Montgomery bus protest, 
d has said it openly and loudly. But nothing above a 
lisper came from the leaders of the largest and strongest 
ganizations in this country. 

SEARING THE WEDGE 

The reactionaries are trying to drive a wedge between 
e workers. 

During the Southern Bell Telephone strike last sum- 
mer, relations between Negro and white workers in 
Birmingham were never so close before — especially 
when it was proposed that the steel workers take on 
a work stoppage in support of the Bell workers. 

It is through participation in a struggle together that 
sople learn and get better understanding. Thousands and 
ousfto4s» <# " pgQpfc want it though some die-hards refuse 
accept it as these 90 white steel workers. 

Seven or eight years ago, when they were thrusting 
r power and the issues were not so sharp that they could 
ke a direct part in action, the union leaders would roar 
itil the roof shook about the union’s stand on civil rights. 

At one NAACP meeting, in those years ago, Reuther 
loke. He said we can build atom bombs to split this earth, 
it America will never be the country it should be and 
ust be until it removes its iron curtain that has kept them 
bondage since the days of Reconstruction. 

Congressman Adam Powell almost proposed a one- 
jur work stoppage in support of the bus boycott. 

Many people feel it should be a one-day stoppage, 
both on the effectiveness of it and on job security. 

Powell also stated that he would ask the fullest co- 
leration of Negro union leaders. As yet, not one union 
ader has mentioned it. 

Reuther and the rest of the big labor leaders are 
quiet. They are so quiet they cannot reply to the reac- 
tionaries who threaten to quit the AFL-CIO if they 
open their mouths in support of the Negroes. 

HIEN THEY’LL STIR TO ACTION 

In a short time now, workers will hear from these 
nion leaders who will come out of their hidden holes in 
opes of selling workers the Democratic party ticket. They 
ill be on every corner ringing working people’s door bells, 
illing meetings, attending any meeting where ten or 
lore people are gathered. 

They will have the Negro union leaders out talking 
ecause of both parties’ reactionary position on the Negro 
uestion. 

The White Citizens Councils are attacking the union 
as harshly as they ever did. The law under which they 
are frying 90 Negroes in Montgomery is a law designed 
against unions since 1 1921. And still there is no open 
fight from our labor leaders. 

’RACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH 

If they came to the full support of the Negroes in Mont- 
omery, which is a part of their principles on paper, the 
Phite Citizens Councils would be forced to take stock before 
hallenging such overwhelming odds. 

The situation is changing so rapidly that all theory 
mst immediately be put in practice. The Negroes are de- 
landing immediate action on the question of civil rights. 

As one worker said, “Reuther is going to India to 
sell our democracy. Why won’t he go down South and 
sell some to the White Citizens Councils? How can he 
have such interest in the workers of India and forget the 
struggle of the Negro people here under his nose?” 


Since the recent 20th Congress of the Russian Communist Party, the capitalist press 
and spokesmen of the West have been so busy publicizing what the Russan Communists 
wanted publicized — the destruction of the so-called Stalin myth — that they failed complete- 
ly to see what is new in the present Russian situation. 

The Russian people never believed in the Stalin myth in the first place, or in “the cult 
of personality,” as the present Russian rulers call it. 

8 — _____ — 


The millions in forced 
labor camps testify 
to more than mere disbe- 
lief in the myth of Stalin 
“the miracle w o r k e r.” 
These imprisoned millions 
are proof of the continu- 
out revolt of the Russian 
people against the tyrant, 
Stalin, and against his 
heirs who are now his de- 
tractors. 

Contrast the big noise in 
the press, about the Stalin 
myth, to the matter-of-fact 
knowledge of the Russian 
peasant who, when asked by 
reporters for the name of his 
collective farm, answered, 
“Up to now it was called the 
Stalin Collective.” 

THE AGRICULTURAL 
CRISIS 

To the Russian peasant it 
matters little whether it was 
Stalin or. is Khrusehev; or 
whether it is Khrusehev 
alone or Khrusehev plus a 
dozen other bureaucrats who 
rule “collectively.” What 
does matter — and 5 Y.bat_is 
new, is that the newest Plan 
demands nothing less than 
100 per cent increase in agri- 
cultural productivity per per- 
son. 

Since the Russian peasant 
has resisted the rate of out- 
put set by all . previous 
plans and intends to continue 
his resistance to totalitarian 
planning, this new, impossi- 
ble demand can have but one 
meaning : 


A new move against him 
that will be more ferocious 
and more charegd with 
terror than even the forced 
colleetiviation of the 1930’s. 

In the depth of the inter- 
nal crisis of Russia, can be 
seen the reality and non- 
reality of the “collectivity” 
of the Russian leaders. Khru- 
schev, the leader, dares not 
openly stand forth as such. 
He tries to cover himself 
against the wrath of the 
Russian people, first by at- 
tempting to divert their 

anger to the dead Stalin and 
then, by surrounding him- 
self with the collective ap- 
proval of the leadership. He 
does not, for one moment, 
fool himself about any ap- 
proval by the Russian peo- 
ple. 

WORLD CRISIS AND 
COLONIAL REVOLTS 

What does give Khrusehev 
his confidence is the world 
.crisis. The Russian masses 
know the Communist system 
for the tyranny it is. So does 
Eastern Europe that has 
fallen under its domination. 
But the gigantic Communist 
bureaucracy has no vested 
interests in the countries 
suffering under British and 
French imperialism. The 
Asian and African people 
have also come to know what 
is attached to the American 
dollar. It is this which gives 


Khrusehev a free hand in 
demagogy. 

He hopes to reap a rich 
harvest from the hatred of 
the colonial peoples against 
British and French imper- 
ialist rule to which American 
dollar-diplomacy and “brink 
of war” strategy is tied. 

By casting away from 
himself the name of Stalin, 
Khrusehev hopes to parade 
under the unsullied banner 
of liberation, of Marxism. 

To counter this, the Amer- 
ican Government can think 
of nothing better than a 
junket for that “brink of 
war” strategist Dulles, to be 
followed by that spokesman 
for “people’s capitalism,” la- 
bor bureaucrat Walter Reu- 
ther. But Reuther is no 
match for the Russian ap- 
peal for a “popular front for 
pdace” which will travel from 
Nehru’s India to Western 
Europe and 1 back again, not 
excluding America. 

The majority of the 
population live in the op- 
pressed colonial portion of 
the earth. The Russian bu- 
reaucracy has shown how 
brave they can be with other 
people’s lives, as they were 
with the lives of the Chinese 
and Koreans during the Ko- 
rean war. 

Khrusehev can now 
dream of starting the next 
world war from the East 
and enjoying the luxury, 
which America has always 
enjoyed heretofore, of not 
having the battle fields in 
his own country. 

At the same time, Russian 
power has grown mighty 
enough so that its Defense 
Minister, Eisenhower’s “old 
friend” Zhukov, can threaten 
America with the “mighty 
guided missiles” he has at 
his disposal and can hurl at 
American cities. 

INTERNAL CRISIS 
IN RUSSIA 

If the American capital- 
ists and their State De- 
partment have freed Rus- 
sia’s hand, the Russian 
working class has not. 

1) Out of 12 million in- 
dustrial workers in Russian 
enterprises, no fewer than 
2.8 million left their jobs in 
1954. 

2) 1.45 million workers in 
the building industries simp- 
ly left the building sites al- 
together. In an attempt to 
counteract this movement, 
Bulganin proposed to prom- 
ise building trades workers 
that ten per cent of all the 
living space they construct 
will be for their own nuse. 

The Russian worker can- 
( Continued on Back Page) 
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Foreign Correspondent: “What’s the name of this 
place?” 


Russian Peasant: “Up to now, it was called the 
Stalin Collective.” 
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,4 DOCTOR SPEAKS 


BY M.D. 

SCIENTISTS AND PEOPLE 

A youngster, left a science-fiction picture book in my 
office and I read it. It was about Mars, and describes 
scientists involved in mysterious and evil actions. 

Of course the Martian scientists were wierd compared 
to those on our own planet. But I have come across people, 
who consider our own scientists no less abnormal; and look 
upon them as super-men and persons wthout simple feelings 
or interests. 


LACK OF COMMUNICATION 

I think the reason for such an attitude lies in the lack 
Of communication today between American scientists and 
the American people. This separation of the scientists from 
others, is due, not so much to his being in a specialized and 
complex field, as it is to the unnatural division between 
groups of people inherent in a society like ours, which uses 
and develops only that part of an individual that is useful for 
its purpose. Perhaps the field of medicine is in part an 
exception to this. 

WHEN IT WAS DIFFERENT 

Over one hundred years ago, the situation was some- 
what different. Much less, of course, was then known about 
the world around us. Scientists, however, were not so com- 
pletely tied to industry. They had an outlook that was more 
universal and human. They were able to bring the feeling 
of the unity of nature closer to people; but only to a selected 
number. . Today, living compatible with the oneness and 
totality of the whole world is imperative for all humanity. 

The scientific method is an orderly and careful study 
of the world about us and is not a new invention. All of us 
are scientists to one degree or another. A famous scientist, 
Thomas Huxley has said, “The method of scientific investiga- 
tion is nothing but the expression of the necessary mode of 
working of the human mind.” 

INTELLECTUAL ASSEMBLY-LINE 

The wealth of new material, brought to light by scien- 
tific study, has created technical jobs for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Often their work, whether in medicine, 
chemistry, physics, engineering or other fields is no different 
fundamentally from that of the assembly-line production 
worker. The fact that they may have one or two college 
degrees is of little significance. They labor at tasks, where 
there is little opportunity to develop themselves or to relate 
their experience to other phases of life. 

This may be part of the reason why there is a short- 
age of good students of science in our colleges today. 

At present there is an outcry in the newspapers and 
magazines that Russia will outstrip us in the number of 
future scientists. A totalitarian country can stamp out any 
number it wishes, but that will not add anything to the well- 
being of the Russian people or of science. 

SEPARATION MUST BE ABOLISHED 

Perhaps there is a connection between this and the 
controversy around Einstein, who, some months before his 
death and during the discussion on the H-bomb, appealed 
publicly, with a few other scholars, that more freedom — in 
determining the direction and purpose of his work — be given 
the scientist. Actually, this was an attempt to abolish the 
separation between science and the people as a whole. In 
reply, newspaper columnists and government officials 
ridculed these scientists as impractical dreamers not to be 
trusted with “politics.” 

The more our knowledge of this world is extended; the 
further our minds dig into the mysteries of life; the more 
complicated and specialized become the fields of study; the 
greater is the necessity of those who work in special fields 
to maintain complete communication with people in other 
fields. When science is understood as human activity, scien- 
tists will be able to universalize their experience and thus 
have roots in the community. This will keep them from 
becoming characters fit for the comic strip. 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 


We Did It Our Own Way 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— The 
way I see it, it’s up to the 
men what happens with this 
automation. We knew about 
the continuous miner before 
they tried to put one in our 
mine, and we were ready for 
it. We had all talked to men 
that had worked on the 
miner.- We had all talked with 
plenty of the men who were 
out of work because of it, too. 


FIGHTING 

COMMITTEEMAN 

But an important part of 
what happened was also due 
to one of the committeemen 
that we had. He was one of 
the best I’ve ever known. He 
was a Negro and had come 
from the South. 


He used to say that some 
people could “go back home” 
if things didn’t work out for 
them where they were. But 
he couldn’t go back home — 
all of the Negroes had been 
driven out of the small town 
he had come from, so he 
didn’t have any “back home” 
to go to. That’s why he said, 
I live here and I’ll fight to 
make things right where I 


am. 


He was a man who couldn’t 
read or write. He used to 
amaze me. He didn’t seem to 
have to know how to read 
or write — he knew contract 
and was the best leader we 
ever had. He’d have someone 
read lym the contract just 
once and, from then on, he 
could quote it word for word. 
There was one guy who was 
always on his toes. 

“WHAT WE WANT” 

We were waiting for it to 
happen and it finally did. We 
got the news that the com- 
pany was bringing in a con- 
tinuous miner. 

There was a lot of talk 
about men losing their jobs, 


but this committeeman just 
told them, “I don’t have to 
tell you what to do. If you 
want to keep your jobs, you 
know what you have to do. 
The machine doesn’t run by 
itself, men run it. That’s 
something we have to look to. 

You know who the com- 
pany will pick to rim the ma- 
chine, the biggest company 
suck they have in the mine.” 
And he pointed the guy out. 
“But,” he continued, “we can 
do something about that, to. 
We all have had experience 
in handling men. If he doesn’t 
do what we want him to do, 
instead of what the company 
wants him to do, it’ll be our 
fault.” 


Sure enough, the company 
put the guy on the miner that 
the committeeman had point- 
ed out. But he had been given 
plenty to think about. He 
knew beter than to try to 
cross the men. And the others 
knew what they were doing. 
The machine kept breaking 
doym or getting hung up. The 
company kept trying to get 
the machine to pay off for a 
long time. 


REST IN PIECES 

But the story kept repeat- 
ing itself. Break down, fix it 
up; break down, fix up. Once 
they got the machine into a 
place with some soft bottom. 
They kept it going until it 
was really sunk in. They tried 
to pull it out by hooking a 
buggy on to it. It didn’t move. 
Another buggy was hooked 
on. It still didn’t move. They 
finally hooked a cutting ma- 
chine to the two buggies and 
were able to get it out. 


They took the machine out 
all right — in pieces. It was 
torn down so much, they 
finally gave up. 


EVEN IF IT KILLED ME . . . 
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FAIRMONT, W. Va. — It 
was during the hand loading 
days and I was working on 
this pillar section making a 
fall. I had already charged 
the stumps with powder to 
blow them out and let the top 
come in, but the rails were 
still in the place. 

OUT AND BACK 

My boss came up to me be- 
fore I shot the stumps and 
told me to drag the rails out 
before I made the fall. I said 
all right and went about the 
work of hauling all of those 
rails out. 

I got them all out and shot 
one of the stumps when my 
boss came around. I told him 
that I wanted to see a couple 
of extra hours on my state- 
ment for taking the rails out. 

He told me, “Oh no, noth- 
ing. Insofar as I’m concern- 
ed, that was all in a day’s 
work.” 

I didn’t say anything at all 
to him. But when he left, I 
got real busy. I pulled every 
one of those rails back to 
make sure that they’d be 
under the fall when the top 
came in. But I wanted them 
to know what I was doing, 
too. So I pulled them back 
far enough to leave just the 


The Boss Knew Bes 

PENNSYLVANIA — \ 


were working on this pil 
section and I was operati 
the continuous miner. In c 
mine, we have a loading n 
chine behind the continue 
miner to load the coal into t 
buggies. If the buggies woi 
get the coal directly from t 
continuous miner, the min 
would be working only a p£ 
of the time. But the coj 
pany wants that thing goi; 
all the time. So the min 
throws the coal back of it a; 
the loading machine behind 
loads the loose coal into tj 
buggies. 

WATCH THAT TOP 

On a pillar section, you 
got to watch that roof all ti 
time, because you’re takin 
all of the coal out. Wh< 
you do that, you know the t< 
is going to come down. TI 
thing to do is to keep the tc 
up by timbering, setting pos 
or cribbings to keep it up ui 
til you want it to come ii 
When you get all the coal oi 
of a heading, you want it 1 
come in to take the pressrn 
from the places you still hai 
to work. 


ends sticking out under the 
fall. Then I shot the other 
stumps and made the fall. It 
came down just the way I 
wanted it. 

IF IT KILLED ME 

When the boss found out 
what I had done, he wrote out 
my time and sent me to the 
superintendent. When I got 
to him, he asked me why I 
had done it. I told him I had 
done extra work and was en- 
titled to extra pay, only my 
boss had refused to agree to 
pay. The super gave me my 
time, and told me, “Now you 
know that if you would have 
said anything to me, you 
would have gotten that extra 
time. I don’t care what your 
boss said. And I’m not firing 
you because you covered up 
those rails. I'm firing you 
because you took a big chance 
on getting yourself killed by 
being under that top that 
could have come in any 
minute for as long as you 
were.” f 

And you know, he was 
right about that. I was tak- 
ing a big chance in getting 
those rails back there. But 
I just wasn’t going to let 
them get away with any- 
thing — even if it killed me. 


s The only trouble is ths 
sometimes the top jus 
doesn't do what you want 
to do. That’s something yd 
never argue with a secon 
time. The first time puts yc 
in trouble or the cemeter; 
Sometimes a boss will he! 

you get there, if you let hin 

■ - 

“GIVE ME ROOM” 

Just like the time I ws 
working with the miner pre 
ty far in a heading. The posi 
that were set were poppin 
like fire-crackers and yo 
could see them taking o 
weight. The top wasn’t g< 
ing to stay up much longer, 

I got hold of my boss an 
told him that the place ws 
about to come in. If he didn 
want the machine covered u] 
I had better pull out. 

The boss looked at the to 
and said that it was all righ 
that it would hold up Ion 
enough to make a coup 
more sets with the machin 
I didn’t argue with him. 


I went to the loading ms 
chine operator and told hin 
“Now look, that top is goin 
to come in. Just make sui 


that whatever you do, yo 


leave me room to get back oi 
when it starts.” 


I went up to the machin 
and started to make a se 
That’s when the top start* 
to come in. 


The loading machine opers 
tor had left me plenty < 
room and I was right on h: 
heels getting out of there. 


It took thre shifts to di 
the miner out from und< 
that fall. 
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MORE STEEL WITH FEWER WORKERS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— They 
,ve a lot of new machines 
the steel mills. They’re 
itting out more steel than 
icy ever have, with fewer 
en than ever. A lot of the 
en just had to go out and 
ok for some other kind of 
ork, pick up anything they 
>uld. 

'It’s got the men who are 
ft in the mill, on the run. 
ou’re busy all the time. 

They’ve got it down pat 
ow. They have a public ad- 
ress system installed all over 
nd two-way radios, so they 
an keep tabs on you no mat- 
ir where you are. 

WO-WAY CHECK 
They have you coming 
and going. Somebody said 
they’re going to give all the 
p o s s e s a walkie - talkie. 
Some bosses have men at 
one section, while they’re 
off with some other men 
someplace far away. With 
their walkie-talkies they 
can keep check on you no 


matter how far away you 
are. 

We have some lifts that go 
all over the mill. It used to 
be an awkward time locating 
those guys sometimes. But 
now that they put two-way 
radios in the lifts, there are 
no alibis left. 

As far as the new machines 
themselves go, I don’t see 
that the expense of installing 
them can be much of a prob 
lem to the company. Any 
new machine they put in the 
mill, pays for itself in a very 
short time. They can prob- 
ably get rid of the old stuff 
without suffering too much 
loss. There are always small- 
er companies who are willing 
to buy older machinery, be 
cause they can’t afford the 
newer machines. 

With all their increased 
production, they sure seem to 
be making more profits than 
ever. 

• — Steelworker. 


Nat Head Says- 


i*. 


Why Be Engineer? 


WEST VIRGIANA — I’ve 
[come to the conclusion 
[that, today, they pick an 
engineer for his political 
views and not his abilities. 
At least that’s how they 
i pick the ones for advance- 
ment. 
k, 

‘ The rest they shove into a 
"rafting room and let them 
fay there. You’d better not 
iet any liberal terms even 
Slip through your mouth. 
That’s the general advice we 
get from the guys who’ve 
graduated and have written 
back to the guys still in 
school. 

The o nes who don’t ad- 

■ 

yance to administrative posi- 
tions generally wind up doing 
one specialized operation, 
After a few years of that, no 
niatter how much you knew 
when you graduated, you’re 
not much good. 

One of the worst things, 
to my mind, is the fact that 
! it’s the engineers who are 
►put into the position of being 
; responsible for the speed-ups 
In the factories. (That is, if 
the workers are willing to do 
it, of course!) It’s the engin- 
eers who are given the time 
i studies to read and go to 
’ work on. 

If an engineer wants to, he 
can read them and turn them 
upside down. But that’s why 
gfthe boss picks his engineers 
to be on his side. The boss 
tells the engineer he wants a 
' certain amount of jobs turned 
out and the engineer’s sup- 
posed to fix it up that way, 
f no matter what. You’re not 
supposed to think about hu 
man beings, but just about 
figures and measurements 
and such. 

—Engineering Student 


Be Care fitly Foremen. 
They Can Bump You ! 

LOS ANGELES — During 
the recent layoffs at the 
plant, several of the line fore 
men got bumped back to the 
production jobs they origin- 
ally held. One of these fore- 
men, a guy named Roberts, 
was known throughout the 
plant as a louse who was 
always giving the workers as- 
signed to him a rough time. 

FACING THE MUSIC 
When the union heard that 
he was entering the bargain- 
ing unit again, it was decided 
to do something about it. It 
wasn’t a serious enough case 
to refuse him entrance into 
the union but it was serious 
enough to make sure that he 
knew what the workers 
thought about him. 

At the membership meet- 
ing immediately following the 
lay-offs, a motion was in- 
troduced to have Roberts ap 
pear before the Executive 
Board to explain his actions 
against union members when 
he was a member of super- 
vision. This motion was pass- 
ed unanimously. There was 
a lot of laughter at the 
thought that Roberts was 
finally going to get a well 
deserved chewing out. 

This isn’t the end of the 
story, though. Before Roberts 
had a chance to appear before 
the Executive Board, he got 
into trouble because he had 
been a louse of a foreman. 

BACKFIRE 

It seems that when he was 
foreman, he had scheduled 
a job for one man that was 
more than one man could 
handle. He had set up this 
job just a few days before the 
lay-off. 

When he got bumped 
back to the line he himself 
was assigned to do this job. 
Management claims that he 
refused to do all that work 
and they disciplined him 
with a two-day lay-off. 



What Kind of World Is It? 


“Look at the bright side. 
There’s lots of guys on the 
streets, but if you are 
working you’re going back 
on five days.” 


By Angela Terrano 

What is happening in the, Or when 
Middle East? Every once in 
a while this question pops 
into our mind at work and 
we wonder if this is the one. 

The one that might break 
into another world war. 

Everybody is sort of sitting 
on pins and needles. Knowing 
that some where it will break 
out and no matter where or 
when the United States and 
Russia will be in on it. 

QUESTIONS WITHOUT 
ANSWERS 

The talk always gets back 
to brothers or friends who 
were killed in World H and 
Korea. One of the girls lost 
her brother in Korea. He was 
just 21 years old. She told us 
all about him, what kind of 
person he was. When you try 
to figure out why this guy 
has to lose his life you can’t 
come up with many good an- 
swers. 


Ford Tries to Out-Maneuver 
“Guaranteed Wage,” Worker Says 


DETROIT— The Ford 
Motor Co. has undertaken 
many swift maneuvers 
which, if successful, will 
all but nullify the much- 
bloated “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage.” 

In order to collect this 
benefit, you must be laid off 
on or after June 1, 1956. 


the full three weeks. 

Of course, no unemploy- 
ment will be drawn during 
this lay-off. Low seniori- 
ty workers, now laid-off, 
stand a small chance of 
ever being recalled. 

TEST CASE 

If this scheme is success- j 
ful, the Company can sche- 


Therefore, all employees off dule vacation periods eachj 
now, who are not recalled year when business is slow, j 
before June 1st, are disqua- In addition to the “wait- \ 
lified. ing week” forced upon work- 

Workers expected this ers for compensation, GAW j 
situation to be relieved a lit- will be as inaccessible as 
tie by recalls during the “free beer” : existing but in- j 
vacation period from May tangible. 

15th to September 30th. For now, this plan has j 

VACATION PLANS been limited to the Fordj 

The contract reads: The Tractor Job-Highland Park.] 
Company has the right to But the men fear that the 
schedule vacations with due Company is testing the con- j 
consideration to the wishes tract to set a precedent, 
of the employee. Workers are very dis- 

The Company now plans a turbed and the Interna- 


country like 
Korea is tom to bits and the 
Korean people lose every- 
thing — you begin to realize 
that somewhere the line had 
better be drawn. 

When we were kids we used 
to look at the war and say, 
“If these leaders want a war, 
why don’t they get together 
and fight it out among them- 
selves and leave us alone.” 

It seems simple, but ft 
means that it is always the 
poor people in no matter what 
land that have to do the fight- 
ing and get the worst of it* 
I would like to know what the 
people of the Middle East are 
thinking. 

WHAT KIND OF WORLD? 

What kind of world is it? 
The U.S. yelling their heads 
off about Russia selling arms 
to the Arab countries then 
they turn around and do the 
same. 

In France, the Communists 
who claim to be for the op- 
pressed the world over vote 
for harsher measures to be 
taken against the people of 
Algeria who are in revolt 
against France. 

The childhood thoughts 
don’t seem so simple now. 
Maybe it should be done that 
way — and then dump them 
all in the garbage can. 


three-week shut down in 
August. During this period, 
all eligible employees must 
take their vacations. Only 
high seniority workers rate 


tional has been called in 
to quell the fear that they 
are being sold down the 
the river — again. 

— Ford Worker. 


AUTO LAY-OFFS OUTNUMBER CALL-BACKS 


DETROIT — Some workers 
are getting called back to 
work now since the auto lay- 
offs started last December. 

Many are still jittery, 
thinking they will soon be 
out agan. Some say it is 
a trick by management, 
^hoping to fool the people 
and strengthen the Repub- 
lican Party come the elec- 
tion time. 

The daily papers carried a 
headline recently, that Pack- 
ard was calling back 5,500 
workers who were laid-off 
and Chrysler called back 
almost 5,000. This gave many 
workers an encouraging feel- 
ing. ' 

Those called back — some 
only worked a week and 
were laid off again along 
with many more who were 
laid-off that had not got 
the axe before. Many of 


us who are still working 
are working short days if 
not short weeks and there’s 
still too much of that. 

Many workers in the plant 
where we work, are refusing 
to take an up-grade to pre- 
vious jobs held by them be- 
cause they feel it won’t last 
over several weeks, then an- 
other lay-off and another 
step-down. 

The company is yelling like 
mad, because these semi-skill- 
ed workers will not up-grade 
back to their old jobs and the 
workers who are being called 
back have not done that kind 
of work before. It will take 
several weeks to perform it 
by new workers. 

The company realizes how 
much production they will 
lose if these -workers continue 
to reject the up-grade. All 
say they will. 


IT’S NOT WHAT IT WAS 

FAIRMONT, W. Va.— 
Many of my friends are old- 
time miners, just like me. 
Many of them lost their jobs 
when the great lay-offs took 
place a few years back. Some 
of them finally were able to 
get jobs, at the dirtiest kind 
of work, in a small mine near 
the Fairmont region. 

These men were brought 
up in the militant tradition 
of miners’ unionism but, be- 
cause they had to, they went 
to work in this scab mine. 

There were 53 men there 
and all of them knew the 
value of organization and 
wanted it. No District rep- 
resentative was needed to or- 
ganize these men. They or- 
ganized themselves. Then 
they petitioned the District to 
send a man down to sign 
them up. That was a year 
ago. The District still hasn’t 
sent anybody down to sign 
them up. 

They didn’t have to con- 
vince anyone of anything. 
Just have a man there. .A 
cut-and-dried proposition. But 
the District hasn’t gotten 
around to it yet. It makes you 
wonder about the kind of or- 
ganization you have. It sure 
isn’t what it used to be. 


A New York dock work- 
er had a pretty good idea 
of what was happening 
during the great British 
dock strike last year be- 
cause he was on strike at 
the same time. 
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EDITORIALS 


EASTER— FORTY YEARS AGO 

Forty years ago this Easter, on April 24, 1916, the Eas- 
ter Rebellion in Dublin was entered upon. 

The shortage of food, which Was being used for World 
War I military needs, the threat to conscrpt Irishmen for 
service in the British army, the heavy taxation, the jailing 
of thousands under the "Defense of the Realm Act,” all 
brought to a fever pitch the anger of the Irish people. 

The worker and intellectual, the clergyman, the shop- 
keeper and the manufacturer, all were determined to rid 
■themselves of British domination. As Maurice Joy wrote: 
“There were no intellectual boundary lines — poets wrote 
treatises on wireless telegraphy and wireless telegraphers 
wrote dramas, above all there were no dilettantes among 
them.” 


The military force was the Irish Volunteers, first or- 
ganized in 1913 as an aftermath of the heroic strike of the 
Irish Transport Workers Union to defend its constitutional 
rights, . 


The insurrection began with the proclaiming of the Irish 
Republic at the foot of Nelson’s Column in Dublin. De- 
tachments of Irish Volunteers seized important positions 
throughout Dublin: the General Post Office, the park called 
St. Stevens Green, the Four Courts, many bridges and roof 
top vantage points. 


At Jacobs Factory, the poor workers of the district formed 
themselves as an unarmed human barrier around the fac- 
tory, protecting their means of making a living from destruc- 
tion by the British Army. 


Women and girls carried food and ammunition to the 
barricades: fought alongside their men; carried dispatches 
between points held by the rebels. The teen-age girls — or- 
ganized as Cuman Na Ban — the Boy Scouts — organized by 
Countess de Markievicz — were everywhere in the fighting 
and dispatch carrying. 

On the first day, the British were stunned by the activity 
and success of the Irish. The conduct of the Irish during 
these events was above reproach as even the most bitter 
English enemy had to admit. There was no looting, rapine 
or brutality. Captives received the same treatment as those 
defending the barricades. 

The revolt was not crushed until all forces were com- 
pletely out of ammunition and isolated from all support. 
Yet the struggle was not in vain, for out of it came eventual 
Irish independence. The slogan of the men was, “ ’Tis better 
to have fought and lost than never to have fought at all.” 


SOMETHING'S 

WRONG 


They talk an * awful lot 
about the “prosperity” 
we’re having, but it doesn’t 
make me too sure about it. 
The miners who are work- 
ing are making out O.K., 
but there are so many who 
are laid off and don’t have 
any prospect of getting 
back. At my husband’s 
mine, the men who are 
working have been working 
six days lately. But they 
just put a new “Joy” con- 
tinuous miner in and that 
will mean more lay-offs 
sooner or later. We can’t 
quite figure out how come 
all the extra work and all 
the Saturday work right 
now. We figure they must 
be piling it up somewhere 
— and that’s not a good 
sign. 


Miner’s Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


It seems to me that what 
“prosperity” we do have, 
the cold war has brought 
about. It isn’t too much 
exaggeration to say that 
probably the entire high 
school graduating class, 
except the ones somebody 
could afford to send to col- 
lege, is or soon will be in 
the Army for two years. So 
they’re not “unemployed.” 

Student 
West Virginia 


THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

Whatever the outcome of the Bus Boycott Trials in 
Montgomery, the Negro people have precipitated a tremen- 
dous battle in the minds of every American and have been 
victorious in it. The conviction of Rev. King can only deepen 
• and widen the struggle. 

The spontaneous and highly organized actions of the 
Montgomery Negroes have forced every American to recog- 
nize that integration is not something they are playing with. 
Their courageous actions and determination make it impos- 
sible for their own leaders to back down or compromise. 

The reactionary white South is hysterical over the pros- 
pect of being compelled to go out into the world and com- 
_ pete with Negroes on equal terms. They are afraid they will 
. have to run on the same race track of life without any handi- 
caps being placed on the Negroes. * 

The politicians have suddenly discovered that Negroes 
do not have full civil rights up North either. So have the 
- labor leaders. It took them all this time to find this out. 
They have now “discovered” it not to stamp it out every- 
where but to divert from the struggle. 

This diversion is reminiscent of the early Northern 
trade unionists, one hundred years ago, who dodged the 
issue of slavery by saying they were opposed to all slavery — 
wage slavery as well as chattel slavery. Southern slave 
owners also criticized Northern wage slavery. 

Those who know where the issues are will win the 
present struggle. 


There are a lot of wo- 
men who want to work, 
but there are plenty who 
are only working because 
they have to. As a mat- 
ter of fact, by now it has 
become so “normal” for 
the whole family to work, 
that people no longer 
consider it a sign of tem- 
porary “rough times.” It 
used to be an “emer- 
gency” measure or a sign 
of poverty — but now it is 
just the “normal” way of 
fiving. 

Committee Member 
West Virginia ~ 


Readers 


The scarcity of jobs for 
women, which makes the 
competition so rough and 
the pay so low, is held as a 
club over the men too. One 
factory, where I worked, 
the women seemed afraid 
to go on strike. If the men 
wanted to go out, the com- 
pany would tell them that 
they could go and they’d 
get plenty of women who 
would be glad to take their 
jobs. The thing they held 
over them was the fact that 
they could run the plant 
with only, women for may- 
be six months, if they, had 
to. 


Ex-GI 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


A lot of people who are 
living better than they ever 
have think that means that 
everyone has it as easy as 
they have it. That’s why I 
like the little articles you 
are putting in showing how 
many children can’t even 
graduate from high school. 
I would like to see more 
facts like these in our paper 
and others about the stand- 
ard of living in America 
and in the rest of the world. 


Housewife 
Los Angeles 


LEADERS & RANKS 


We were discussing the 
fact that incomes today 
are based on “family as a 
unit” because so many 
families can’t make out un- 
less both husband and wife 
are working. One Student 
said an article he read in a 
national magazine boasted, 
as a high point of our 
American civilization, that 
so many jobs were being 
created for women as well 
as men. They used to say 
that Russia was breaking 
up the home, because 
almost all the women there 
were forced to go out to 
work. But when it hap- 
pens here, it’s a “high point 
of our civilization.” 


I wrote a while back 
that there are a lot of so- 
called “smart people” who 
seem to think that they 
have the world by the tail 
— but don’t know which 
way to swing it. 

But after I thought 
about it, I came to another 
conclusion: there are also 
a lot of people who have 
the world by the tail and 
are afraid to let loose of it, 
for fear it’ll fly back in 
their faces! 


Waitress 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


The manager of one of 
the big chemical plants re- 
cently wrote, for one of the 
chemical magazines, about 
how things were done in 
his company. They’ve got 
the thing down to assem- 
bly-line proportions. There 
are so many millions of 
tests to be rim, with the 
control lab as part of the 
chemical plant. They have 
it broken down into how 
many technicians work 
there; how they keep tabs 
on how much work each 
one puts out; how forms 
are filled out in triplicate; 
how the samples are carted 
in to eliminate as much 
time as possible; and on 
and on. It souhded awful. 
All the fun of the job was 
out. i 


Some letters to this pa 
per are signed “Prole* 
sional” and “Intellectual 
— names that are perfecl 
ly right so long as the; 
don’t conceal the brother 
hood of mental worker 
and manual workers . . 

A “professional” or “intel 
lectual” may be just a! 
poorly paid, poorly house* 
and poorly treated by hi! 
government as a manua 
worker. Writers, teachers 
lawyers and clergymei 
have helped out in strikes} 
in struggles for the righi 
to think and speak con 
troversial thoughts; anc 
in the present Montgom- 
ery bus • boycott. AI 
workers can, if they wort 
together build a more just 
and happy world . . . 

It is true that there art 
many “phony liberals’’ 
who simply hate dictators 
and Southern senators 
and war and bureaucracj 
and sing union songs and 
vote with “labor” (which 
means voting for the par- 
ty of those Southern sena- 
tors) ... It is true that 
only the more courageous 
of intellectuals jeopardize 
their jobs by taking sides 
in a crisis. Yet those who 
do, like the Montgomery 
ministers, do so partly be- 
cause there are thousands 
of oppressed people be-; 
hind them, pushing them 
forward to challenge con- 
fidently the old order and 
inform the rest of the 
world . . . 

Another Intellectual 

Detroit -= 


“STARS FELL ON 
ALABAMA " 

I’ve talked to a few Ne- 
groes I met about this pro- 
posed work stoppage to 
support the boycott in. 
Montgomery, Ala. The wo- 
men seem to be for it, but 
the men hedge around the 
subject — maybe they just 
don’t want to talk to me. 
Reader 
Los Angeles 


A young Negro fellow 
in my department was 
talking about the bus boy- 
cott down in Alabama. He 
said, “I can see them divd- 
ing the buses into front 
and back sections if the 
white people sitting in 
front have to pay say 17c 
and the colored in back 
have to pay only 15c. But 
if they did that then the : 
white people of course 
Would want to sit in the 
back also and that would 
settle everything.” 

GIM Worker 

Los Angeles 


There’s very little talk in 
the shop about the boycott. 
The white workers are in 
sympathy with them, but 
the Negroes just don’t say 
much. There seems to be! 
a certain remoteness from 
what’s going on in Mont- 


Chemist 
New York 


gomery. 

Puzzled Skilled Worker 


Los- Angeles 
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Views 


Our shop is equally divid- 
ed between Mexican- 
Americans and Anglo- 
Saxons. The Mexican- 
Americans are whole 
heartedly with the strug- 
gle going on down there. 
Most of the other guys 
r think the white 'Southern- 
ers are getting just what 
they deserve. There are a 
few who feel “the n - - - -r 
should stay in his plane.” 
But they don’t say any- 
thing, they just keep their 
‘ mouths shut. 

Skilled Worker. 

- Bos Angeles 

* * * 

! We practically had mar- 
■ tial law here in Birming- 
ham lately. The cops be- 
[ gan to notice that the fire- 
arms in pawn shop win- 
I d o w s and second-hand 
I, stores were disappearing. 
£ They went around and ask- 
ed and were told that peo- 
ple had been buying them 
since it’s hunting season. 
The cops asked who was 
t doing most of the buying 
f and the store-keepers said 
; Negroes were. The cops 
got mad and said, “Why 
did you sell arms to Ne- 
, , ; groes?” The store-keepers 
i; told them it’s hunting sea- 
? son ’and people always buy 
shotguns and rifles this 
; time of year. Anyway, the 
cops clamped down a cur- 
few and until just a few 
t weeks ago people had to 
be off the streets from 8 
o’clock in the evening until 
the next mornng. 

v Steel Worker 

Birmingham, Ala. 

* * * 

What’s going on down 
! South makes you sick. The 

! way they’re treating Auth- 

erine Lucy! It makes you 
feel that, it couldn’t be any 
worse, even in Russia. It 
just makes you sick to see 
that happen right in your 
own country. What hurts 
most, is that the colored 
people are really in the ma- 
jority in the world. 

White Student 
West Virginia U. 

•* * * 

I’m against predjudice, 
but I now read that Auth- 
erine Lucy didn’t go into* 
this so innocently. She 
went into it representing a 
group rather than as an 
individual. I read where 
she never went to the 
school before she was ad- 
mitted except at the head 
of a delegation. She really 
wasn’t so interested in an 
education after all. Well if 
that’s really the case I’m 
beginning to change my 
mind about her. But you’ve 
got to admire her though. I 
don’t know if I’d do what 
she’s doing. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 


There’s nothing that 
gets me so angry as the 
national leadership of the 
NAACP. It was sicken- 
ing to watch Thurgood 
Marshall trying to silence 
Autherine Lucy and to 
give her a “line.” What 
would be wrong if she 
Isn’t “really a student” 
and is solely interested in 
establishing the right of 
Negroes to go to any col- 
lege? Is being “really a 
student” more important 
than putting up a cour- 
ageous stand for human 
rights? 

“Really a Student” 
Albany, New York 
* * * 

HERE TO STAY 

Ethel Dunbar’s column is 
an absolute masterpiece 
(Feb. 29). It has every- 
thing, including humor.; 
Just look at the humor in 
the second paragraph 
where she talks about the 
religion of the whte South- 
erner. There have been all 
kinds of learned analyses 
that in order to have hum- 
or you have to stand above 
a situation and look at it 
from the outside. Dunbar’s 
humor is from inside the 
situation and not x outside 
of it. It comes to the most 
revolutionary conclusion : 
“We are here to stay.” 

Professional Writer 
Chicago 
* * * 

The editorial on “The 
Sham of Gradualism” 
(Feb. 29) is the finest yet 
achieved. Here are the 
Negroes breaking up the 
two-party system, the cor- 
ruption of the labor bu- 
reaucracy, an exposure of 
capitalist politcs and grad- 
u a I i s m — without ever 
using the word capitalism. 
It is a profound analysis 
of an objective situation 
in the most concrete 
terms. Sometime I would 
like to send it around very 
wdely, including a lot of 
journalists and editors, 
and ask, “Where have you 
seen anything like this be- 
fore?” 

Old Politico 
Detroit 
* * * 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 

I’ve been a Democrat 
all my life. But with guys 
like Stevenson represent- 
ing the Democrats, I’d 
even say Ike couldn’t be 
worse. I understand that 
the Negroes are organiz- 
ing their own committees 
in the Republican commit- 
tes. The South used to be 
the Democrat’s strong- 
hold, but if the Negroes 
organize the way they’re 
talking, there won’t be 
anything left of the Demo- 
crats. 

Negro Miner 
West Virginia 


I’m going to vote Dem- 
ocratic that’s for sure. I 
don’t go in for it. I really 
don’t know what to say. I 
wouldn’t vote for Eisen- 
hower because of his 
health. I don’t think there’s 
much of a choice. They 
always promise you every- 
thing ’til they’re in office. 
I guess Eisenhower got in 
because he was a general 
and therefore was suppos- 
ed to know how to stay 
away from war. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

APPEAL TO READERS 

I didn’t know that NEWS 
& LETTERS goes in for 
“the poor little rich girl” 
type of stories, but what 
else would you call the 
“Just a Housewife” article 
in your last issue (Feb. 29). 

Disgusted 
New York 
* * * 

I am enclosing a small 
contribution in keeping 
with my status as a white 
collar worker. 

I am not so sure which 
side you are on since you 
keep attacking the unions. 
Would you prefer pre-union 
days? Do you prefer a 

Republican Administration 
dedicated to the destruction 
of unions? Is Republican- 
ism your aim ? If your 
answer is in the affirmative 
please keep the $1, also the 
paper. 

White Collar Worker 
Muncie, Ind. 

* * * 

I can’t begin to tell you 
how good it felt to receive 
NEWS & LETTERS, No. 
15 (Feb. 29). No other 
paper carries the news of 
the great beginnings the 
American people are mak- 
ing in their own behalf — as 
in Montgomery — by unit- 
ing their feelings, thinking 
and actions . . . The whole 
of America will learn from 
the Negro people in Mont- 
gomery. 

What worries me is the 
financial difficulties NEWS 
& LETTERS is in. We con- 
tribute regularly, but until 
more of the readers do, I 
must “steal” a little extra 
from my next week’s bud- 
get. Enclosed is $2. I hope 
that helps with issue No. 
16. I know it would if a 
lot of housewives who read 
the paper helped. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 

P. S. Another subscriber 
of NEWS & LETTERS 
typed this for me and ask- 
ed me to include her $2 
also. 


NEWS & LETTERS is published 
two weeks by News & Letters, 
at 8067 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich., 
TYler 8-7053. Editor: Charles Djenby ; 
Managing Editor: <Saul Blackman. 
Subscription : $2. 50 for 36 issues- 

Single, copy, J&s. ^ . 


ZACotes from a ZDiary 


TWO WORLDS 

WITHOUT A PAST AND WITHOUT A FUTURE 

The 20th Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
which met on February 15, 1956 in Moscow, was the first 
to be convened since Stalin’s death in 1953. It wasted no 
time in launching a campaign against him. The First 
Deputy Premier, Anastas Mikoyan, perfunctorily dismissed 
the heretofore sacred Stalin-History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, and asked, “How can you 
justify our lack of an accepted history of the party for 
two decades?” 

A TRAGIC FARCE 

“So the Russians are rewriting history yet once again,” 

I heard one Russian specialist say, “I understand that they 
now publish their Encyclopaedia in looseleaf form.” 

These vainglorious bureaucrats, without a past and 
without a future, rule over a land of 200 million, are 
armed with the H-bomb and are reaching out for world 
domination. Let us see what is new and what is old in 
their latest rewrite of history. The last two decades evi- 
dently need “correction.” Mikoyan specifies the period to 
go back “about 20 years.” 

“ABOUT 20 YEARS’’ 

Lenin died not “about 20 years” ago, but 32 years ago. 
He left a Will in which he called Stalin “rude and disloyal” 
and asked that he be “removed from his post of General 
Secretary.” 

Instead of removing Stalin, the present leadership col- 
laborated in hiding the Will, which to this day has never 
been published in Russia. To talk only of “about 20 years” - 
means the bureaucracy is anxious somehow to skip $ 
decade. It is the decade in which they helped Stalin not 
alone to maintain his post but to transform it into one 
of dictatorial power. 

Above that struggle for power that followed Lenin’s 
death, was the struggle against the newly-established 
workers state itself. Indeed, the struggle for power among 
the bureaucracy was only the reflection of the counter- 
revolution that took from the Russian workers their rights 
and freedom, instituted bureaucratic planning. In a word, 
established a relationship between worker and manage- - 
nient that In no essential respect differs from that in West- 
ern countries. 

“About 20 years” correctly sums up the basis oft 
which they mean to begin their rewrite. No one who had 
not participated in the counter-revolution, following the 
death of Lenin, is included. Trotsky is therefore excluded. 
Indeed, their present establishment of “collective leader- 
ship” is only a farcial imitation of Stalin’s struggle for 
power against Trotsky on the basis of a collective leader- 
ship against alleged one-man rule. Not only that, with the 
sole exception of Tito, there is not a living person whom 
they are “rehabilitating.” Not only are those to be “re- 
habilitated” dead, they are those who, in the first place, 
made their peace with Stalinism. As for Tito, he has power 
in his own right, rules over a country which is strateg- 
ically placed, is flirting with “the West” and the Russian 
bureaucracy needs him. He is of the same cloth as they. 
WHEN TO STRUGGLE FOR WORLD DOMINATION 

As we can see, the truth is that the entire “collective 
leadership” lives by virtue of Stalin’s leadership which 
brought them to power. 

It is the only foundation for all exploitation: the 
rulers continue to sit in the seats of power and rule 
while the workers continue to slave the harder and 
produce the more. 

This, does not mean that there have been no changes 
initiated at this congress. Tito is one of those changes., 
Stalin had, in fact, lost power long before he died. Not 
that any one dared challenge him. But he ceased to rep- 
resent the bureaucracy which wanted a breathing spell 
between wars, while he was so drunk with power that he 
was in a mad rush for world domination the day after 
World War II concluded. The bureaucracy that dared not 
challenge his rule openly, , “collectively” plotted to hasten 
his natural death. He no sooner was dead than the Korean 
war came to a conclusion, on the one hand, and some 
internal changes occurred within Russia. 

Although they “collectively” agreed that. Stalin was 
in their way when he was alive, Stalin was no sooner dead 
than a new struggle for power began. But by now the 
regime is too crisis-ridden to dare public trials. That, and 
not. the “collectivity” of leadership, is the reason why. 
Malenkov was not “liquidated” when he lost out to Khru- 
schev. 

Greater and more terrifying than the “myth of Stalin’* 
is the present identification of revolutions with counter- 
revolutions under the gigantic fraud of an alleged return 
to Leninism. The only way the present “collective leader- 
ship” could follow out the Leninist principle is to remove 
themselves from power. 

If Khruschev, the heir, is not all that Stalin was, his 
ambitions and appetites are just as insatiable. It was 
merely a question of when to fight for world power. His- 
tory, however, will not give the new pretenders to world 
rule another period of “about 20 years.” 
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The Way Montgomery Protest Grips Nation I How Many Negroes Are Coming? 


The World 


By Ethel Dimbar 
Before 1935 or 1939, the 
average working family did 
not have to worry or con- 
cern themselves very much 
about taxes. Today, the 
burden of taxes is one of 
their biggest problems and 
worries when they receive 
their pay checks. 

In those early days, all I 
know about taxes is that it 
was said the rich and people 
in business paid federal taxes. 
The working people who 


SAN FRANCISCO — The 
Montgomery boycott has 
gripped the nation. The tre- 
jmendousness of this has not 
yet been fully grasped. Too 
many of us in the North can’t 
visualize or understand emo- 
tionally the political and so- 
cial conditions that the Negro 


ability of the Negro masses 
in Alabama to organize, 
discipline and direct their 
own affairs without any 
machinery of coercion— 
has mystified the white 
South. 

“OUTSIDE AGITATORS” 

The white South tries to 


Mayor Asks As Shop Moves 

LOS ANGELES. — The (to set up a segregated area 


lives under in the South, explain this mass movement 
During World War II, I got a by blaming “outside influ- 
taste of that humiliating at- ence,” “agitators” and so 
mosphere, ever fraught, with forth. Unable to find any, 


terror. 

Yet in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, over 
50,000 Negroes have re- 
fused to ride the jim crow 
j buses and thereby set the 
South on its ear. 


they insist, “There must be, 
because my Negro worker 
tells me that he isn’t for the 
boycott.” 

After 300 years, the South- 


LOS ANGELES. — The 
plant where I work has 
been taken over by Rheems. 
Now they are planning to 
move the plant out t o 
Fullerton, Calif. Not many 
Negroes live out that way, 
so the Mayor of Fullerton 
came over to the plant to 
find out how many Negroes 
and Mexicans were plan- 
ning to move into his little 
city. He said that he want- 
ed to “prepare” a certain 
section for the Negroes to 
move into. 

• In the plant there are 72 


for Negroes. The white guys 
were just as angry as the 
Negroes. 

As it is, ever since Rheems 
took over, there has been 
discriminataion against the 
Negroes. Under the old man- 
agement they at least kept 
the proportion of Negroes in 
the plant up to the porpor- 
tions they have in the gen- 
eral population of this area. 
But since Rheems took over 
not one Negroes has been 
hired. 

It’s a funny thing that I 


in business paid federal taxes, buses and thereby set the ern whites have not learned . j n the plant there are 72 It> a f unnv thin? that I 

The working people who South on its ear. the simple fact that Negroes Negroes and 60% of the linrI „ r „f flnr , t ot<? of 

owned property paid county VOLUNTARY DISCIPLINE always tell them what they workers are Mexican. The wh ite Texans and other white 

and state taxes. This sounded The organized discipline of want to hear and then act in company asked a Negro com- „ uvs from the deep South 

far, far away from me. It these Negroes, in their effort the opposite way. This is the mitteeman how many Ne- j n t he plant. There has 

was of no concern, to overcome jim crow in the classic stupidity of all ruling groes he thought would never been any friction be- 


THE FIRST TIME 


South, has not been equalled, classes. 


The first time I felt serious to my knowledge, by any 
and shocked by it was when other group of people in this 
a woman friend of mine country. 


.bought a pair of shoes. She 
•told me the price of the shoes 
was $6 plus a dollar or two 
for taxes. She could not get 
me to understand why the ex- 
tra dollar of taxes and when 
did it come to this ? 

It was not long after- 
wards before I and all 
’ working people were pay- 
ing some taxes on many 
tilings we had to buy. 
WHEN MONEY 
.BROUGHT MORE 

Most of the working men 
were Still bringing home 
their pay checks without any 
federal tax deduction. The 
.money seemed to buy more of 
• the family’s needs than the 


The independent struggle 
of the Negro people for hu- 
man dignity and concrete 
human rights — and the 


In Washington, the ad- 
ministration is willing to 
make a lot of statements 
about civil rights but can’t 
give one Negro woman a 
seat on a Montgomery, Ala- 
bama bus. 


move over. tween them and the Negroes. 

The committeeman said, They work together, eat to- 
“That’s a silly question. I gether and go to union meet- 
don’t even have any inten- j ngs together. Two Negroes 


tion of asking the men that were elected as committee- 
question. They know that if men But once they hit the 


they wanted to move out streets after work it’s dif- 
there they’d have a hell of f er ent. It’s like walking into 


SENATE 

JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE 


WHITE CITIZENS 

COUftlCIL 


t a time finding homes.” 


different world. These 


When word of this conver- white Southerners wouldn’t 
sation spread through the think of inviting a Negro to 
plant everyone was very an- their homes. In social life 
gry that the Mayor of Ful- these white workers just 
lerton had made the proposal seem to feel a superiority. 


CIVIL. 

RIGHTS 

SILLS 


INDIGNANT HEART 


Jumping on the Bandwagon 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for > NEWS * 
LETTERS. Here fe the fif- 
teenth installment. 


SOUTHERN JUSTICE 

My second job in Memphis 


By Matthew Ward 

to be a ’coon hunter like my- 
een^spe” self- Mike had told him about 
[EWS * a good dog I had. Jaspers 
* he fl * came to my house. He told 

me that he wanted to borrow 

d °S to train his dogs. I 


iouowea in line aaa men muic who uvcu ukw . wv* w rn, a 

NAACP leaders came back to got into trouble. He got into if 


r fight ^ith a white man. barber asked Jaspers if he 
The white man was his ™eant the dog that had the 
friend. He was a worker and black plague and died. He 


• the family s needs than the DETROIT — Recently, I at- Montgomery protest, he final- teenth installment. * ' , 

•money they bring today, , ended a meeting held by the ly gave it the nod, but hast- SOUTHERN JUSTICK me a e v ' art . 0 

iJSfwaaSthSda™ De * r ° it NAACP Wh ‘ ch “> •»«*> his “ steMrS **ond *>» ” Memphis S°® , T l 

raTtoSSerTtoea, S”*’’ “ ‘It **?****• that he does not recommend waa tor Peter Lynn Randall *dnt care too much about 
Ihe taxes leaerai taxes, Rev Abernathy, of Montgom- f rom 1936 un tfl 1943. He the bargain, but I let him 

• 11 f0r 0ther iTa lawyertrom a large take the dog, 

. and all the other taxes that pe 0 p i e attended the meeting Diggs was followed by f ami i y 0 f lawyers. They _ ... , 

to hear about what is happen- gtate Senator ^ Brown> own J a buildinj called the 1 didn t see Jaspers for 

- tripled— have caused many ing in the great bus protest in a candidate for Congress, Randall Building. three months. One day 1 saw 

. worries ajdgrieff that community. who took a long time to say Shortly after I started to Jim getting a haircut m the 

working family on their ” . 6 .... . J , c J barber shop. He asked the 

pay day. The boring speeches by the nothing Other politicians work for Randall s Negro £„ me what had 

lie government statement local NAACP leaders had “ l0 " c3 ! n kne 3nd who lived ne ixt door ^ ™ happened t0 my dog . ^ 

S Suf in Twa? ” 0thil,g t0 d ° With ““ Mont ' collect flight 0 with a white man. J the 

at least $4000. But, in a w y, m g . tuati th gerve< j Thg whjte man was b i s meant the dog that had the 

the workers think that they on]y to introduce every Negro P ’ friend He was a worker and black plague and died. He 

only make $2500 cash money, Democratic politician in town. It was not untd 10 :30 p.m. b and tke ]sj e gro often went bad taken the dog to the 

because when they buy gro- ^ that the NAACP leadership drinking bouts together Clt y dum P and burned it. 

ceries there is so much more Congressman Diggs took a saw fit to give the floor to Qften they would stay away j went to the office and 

taxes have to come out of very long time to berate toe Rev . Abernathy who gave a for one two days on a told P. L. the story. P. L. 

that same check, old leadera in the Negro very fme talk and told the drinking bout. The misunder- to ld me he didn’t believe the 

" wh y \ 8a f that . the struggle, the Uncle group all a b 0 ut the strike sit- stan dmg had happened when do g was dead. 

• little money that, workers Toms and the old leaders sat uat ion. But the inept leader- they W ere both drunk. The 

used to make went so much on the platform and ap- ship of the mee ting only used Ne°ro beat the white man whi l e Randall was cursing 
further than this Big Money plauded. Reluctant as he the Montgomery protest for and the wh}te ma n said the Jaspers in such a vicious 
' today. had been to approve the its own ends . Ne gro had taken his money. tone saying that a white man 

“It Could Be Everywhere” The local NAACP collected ^ewas lying butthe^wtete £^° it ^me 

WEST VIRGINIA. — That I think if they got to over $3,500 and did not even to me what he was saying. I 

down South is iust the bottom of it, they’d promise to use it to assist the _ . aflfiAd said to myself, “My God, is 

busmesB dom South .s just ^ ^ ^ ^ a Mont y potest. The When the Negro . tetrted ^ , t? ^ ^ the 

hke dynamit . y , ew who are so prejudiced Democratic politicians had a ... - pan system, white supremacy and 

.doing down there is a dis- that nothing would change field day. The audience got had been drinking Kanaau laws of the South?” They 
grace. Take that law they them. Some, particularly a mess of sore feet and were said, Gentlepaen ottne jury. feel that a white man has 


“It Could Be Everywhere ” 


WEST VIRGINIA. — That 
business down South is just 
like dynamite! What they’re 
. doing down there is a dis- 
grace. Take that law they 
just dug up about a boycott. 
They haven’t used that law 
for years! It doesn’t make 
sense — it’s like trying to 
force them to use the buses. 
If they want the Negroes to 
use the buses, why don’t 


I think if they got to 
the bottom of it, they’d 
find that there are just a 
few who are so prejudiced 
that nothing would change 
them. Some, particularly 
t h e younger generation, 
are changing with the 
times. There are a few die- 
hards, who get all the 
others involved too, those 
few just can’t ever be 
changed peacefully. 


~ t . J - ■ 4-l>5cl ICvl L1LCLL. «X WAi.AL.Xi AAAO.AJ. 

forced to stay until after mid- You see the kind of case this nQ need tQ lie to a N egro or 
night if they wanted to hear is. When a white man s a . about him j wag not 


11 , - . i dUUUl 111111. A WO.O aavait 

about the boycott. Many left eating and dnnkmg wit thinking of the dog then. I . 
in disgust with this NAACP Negro he gete to be just 1 sa i d “No wonder, when a ' 
leadership. <> ne - There is no difference, N is involved in an in- 

onlv one has a white skm. ... 


in a show with a really beau- f reed .” 


only one has a white skim ddent with whiteS) he is al- 
The defendant should be 


7 «» ___ . — - . 1 I ill » KU1VU »’1K11 «■ * j 

they just stop all that seg-. Thmgs are changing a lot, tiful wb ite actress. They held . t minutes the iurv T V ''J*- 7 ' ■ 

regation business? That’s the with a majority of the coun- bands right in front of the , , verdict of “Not C 0 Ur J 8 wjen a egro is 

M try, though. I’ve noticed that camerag ^ at the end she returned a verdict of Not troub] he has twenty Ne- 


ways guilty if the whites say 
he is. That’s why in the 


auswci : — ' cameras anu ai me cuu auc p ... » 

It just makes me feel that lately almost all the TV Wew a kiss to him . It was „„„„ 1 

the government ought to shows have one or two col- aU real . na t U ral. I couldn’t ... Mv 

throw those states right out ored on, all the time. I was be j p thinking that it could be introduced 

of the Union. They don’t act especially struck with one tbat way everywhere. monev-lender His 

like they’re part of the coun- show in which Sammy Davis money le . 

try anyway. appeared recently. He played -Miner’s Wife Jaspers and he wa 


gro witnesses testifying for 


Another case had to do b j m , and one w hite is against 
th me. My old foreman b - be ig guilty on the one 

.1 • < -i 3 ««« 4 -^ a : ' . 0 


Mike introduced me to a 
money-lender. His name was 
Jaspers and he was supposed 


white’s statement.” 

(To. Be Continued) 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


i (Note: I have received 
' a bitter letter from some- 

one in Iowa. It appears 
below without comment 
from me. You may want 
| . to answer after you have 
I read it. I’ll be glad to 

make this space available. 
— R. E.) 

“Every year the vast ma- 
" jority of Cold Wartime vet- 
erans receive questionnaires 
pertaining to their availabil- 
ity should the government 
decide to call «p the Reserve. 
A grim reminder that you’re 
. not as free as you were feel- 
ing. 

“ ‘You have a Reserve ob- 
ligation of seven years,’ was 
the way they phrased it. 
They drafted you, pushed 
you around for two years 
and then sentenced you to 
seven uncertain years, where 
: at any time they could snatch 
you back in at the drop of 
a hat. They call it an obliga- 
f tion.. With that cleverly 
t . chosen word which they in- 
cessantly use they would like 
to convince you that you 
ought to be glad to give up 
those years of your life. 

“They’re great ones for 
words. Before going overseas 
L we were constantly reminded 
that we were to consider 
ourselves “good will ambas-- 


sadors.” We were to occupy 
a country, rip up farms, 
fields and vineyards in war- 
games and make the people 
love us. Still we might have 
fared better if people hadn’t 
held us responsible for what 
our state department was 
doing. 

“They haven’t been keep- 
ing up that chatter and en- 
rollment at West Point has 
fallen off. Classes are not up 
to full strength. The powers 
that be don’t want to be- 
believe that the army just 
isn’t popular, so they’re 
planning a publicity cam- 
paign to acquaint the public 
with the purposes of the 
Point. After all there might 
be a few patriots around 
who didn’t know about our 
Academy. 

“With more words they 
try to recruit into the armed 
forces. My own television set 
looks me square in the eye 
and tells me to join up and 
see far off lands and exotic 
places. It doesn’t mention 
that one of the places could 
be the Middle East and that 
I could be taking the excur- 
sion with a battalion of Ma- 
rines recently alerted for the 
jaunt — no thanks.” 

—Bitter 


Notes on Youth Overseas: 

Rebels With a Cause 

High school students in 
Caracas, Venezuela, recently 
went out to protest the 
change bf the traditional 
July examination period to 
February. 

They marched on the Min- 
istry of Education and were 
intercepted by police armed 
with guns and sabers. The 
police used their weapons 
News of the dead and 
wounded was spread by 
the medical students of the 
National University serv- 
ing as internes in the city’s 
hospitals. These medical 
students registered their 
indignation by raising 
aloft, on a flag pole, the 
bloody dress of one of the 
murdered students. 

The Jimenez government 
is doing its best to surpress 
news of its atrocities by 
ruthless censorship of news- 
papers. 

Since the initial episode, 
students all over Venezuela 
have turned out in demon- 
strations against the govern- 
ment, wrecked class rooms 

and stoned police. 

* * * . 

Because of the shortage of 
mine labor, Polish youth are 
being drafted into the mines. 
As an inducement to pro- 
duce, they are given free 
clothing at the beginning of 


Pupil Describes Junior High Punishment 


LOS ANGELES. — In our 
Junior High School they 
have a system of punish- 
ment, called the citation, 
system in case you do some- 
thing wrong, like throw pa- 
per, etc. They have so-called 
officers, who are divided into 
three groups. 

The first group, called 
couneilmen, is made up of 
boys in the ninth grade. 
They are stationed in the 
halls and at the head of 
each stairway. You must 
walk around them or they 
will make you go back and 
walk the area over again. 

The second group is Tri-C, 
there are girls in the eighth 
or ninth grades. They are 
stationed at the main en- 
trances to the building from 
the yard. They won’t let you 
in the building at lunch-time 
without a pass, but I man- 
age to sneak into the build- 

their service and one month 
free food and lodging in a 
“workers’ hotel.” 

If they prove to be eager 
beavers they are awarded a 
400 zloty bonus at the end 
of six months for "faultless” 
work. At the end of a year 
of “faultness” activity, the 
budding shock worker is 
given an 800 ’zloty bonus. 


ing just about any time I 
want to. 

The third group is called 
Starr Patrol, this group is 
made up of boys and girls 
who are situated around the 
building. They stop you if 
you enter the building when 
you are not supposed to, or 
if you run. 

If you disobey anything 
any one of the three groups 
tell you to do they may give 
you a citation and if you get 
three citations in a semester 
you will be called to court to 
answer charges on all three* 

If you plead guilty to the 
charges they will give you a 
penalty such as an hour aft- 
er school for each, but if 
you plead not guilty you 
have to go through a trial. 
It is just like a real trial 
with a judge and jury, who 
usually are the student body 
officers — they go through 
the whole procedure with 
witnesses and all. 

The thing that makes it 
so funny is the people who 
are the jurors take it so se- 
riously like it’s a life and 
death matter, and after all 
that, if you are found guilty 
they can only give you a 
little sentence. 


k- 


Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 




In talking with some of 
the girls I work with, I am 
amazed at the contempt they 
show for ordinary people. 
They are middle-class girls, 
it’s true, but they speak of 
the masses of people as 
“apathetic” and stupid. 

When I asked about the 
Civil War, the American 
Revolution and the Russian 
Revolution, they insisted that 
a handful of people had in- 
stigated the whole thing each 
time and that the masses 
went blindly where they were 
led. 

Particularly with regard 
to the Civil War, one girl 
claimed that the colored 
people had very little to do 
With it and that it was all 
handled by the government 
' for economic reasons. She 
also insisted that the 
slaves never cared enough 
whether they had freedom 
to fight for it as a whole 
group. 

i. DECEIVE THEMSELVES 
People who believe that it 
takes one or two talented 
people to lead any movement 
are deceived by the seeming 
silence that accompanies a 
mass movement and the out- 
t ward appearance that noth- 
ing is happening. Her supe- 
rior attitude prevents her 
from seeing below the sur- 
face. • 

AUTHERINE LUCY 

y This girl often comments 
on the Autherine Lucy case 
in Alabama. She is indignant 
at the injustice. She rightly 
blames the college officials 


and the Government, but she 
believes that Autherine Lucy 
is just one person who is 
intelligent enough to fight 
back. She does not see that 
Autherine Lucy could not 
wage such a fight if she did 
not know that she had the 
support of every colored per- 
son in the United States, 
with very few exceptions. 
And not only the support of 
the colored people, but that 
of a growing number of 
white people and also the 
sympathy of the rest of the 
world who do not practice 
our particular variety of dis- 
crimination. 

Masses of people are not 
“backward” or apathetic, 
they are simply fighting 
for the kind of world they 
want to live in and they 
have to fight a little every 
day in any way at their 
disposal. 
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WOMEN 

Teaching the Teachers 


LOS ANGELES. — It 
seems to me that one of 
the things that is really 
bothering the educators is 
the fact that parents are 
, pointing a finger at their 
system and making de- 
mands. 

It’s rather annoying to 
them especially when you 
consider that they are the 
ones who usually do the 
pointing and lecturing to par- 
ents. 

I was a teacher not long 
ago and I was always struck 


by the extreme modesty of 
most parents when speaking 
with a teacher arid the arro- 
gant or patronizing attitude 
of the teachers. 

The attitude among the 
teachers was usually that 
the parent knew very little 
if anything at all about chil- 
dren. 

Well this seems to be a 
period of turning the ta- 
bles on the educators. Eve- 
rything from their methods 
and what is being taught, 
to segregation among stu- 
dents is being questioned. 


Worker’s Dictionary 

A friend of mine who’s a 
waitress was talking about 
the hostess at their restau- 
rant. I would define a hos- 
tess as their “boss” like a 
foreman in the shop. 

She said the girls had 
their own definition of what 
a hostess is: 

She’s too old to be a 
waitress. 

She’s too dumb to be a 
cashier. 

She’s been with the 
company too long to fire. 

So they make * her a 
hostess. 


^ Stand Up For Yourself — Or Stop Complaining” 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.— 


Many of the articles on your 
Women’s page are from 
housewives who are at home 
all the time and want to get 
out. But there is another side 
to the question — the women 
who have to go out to work 
and want to be home. 

I’ve been in both posi- 
tions. I’ve stayed at home 
until I got so sick of it, 

I had to get out to work. 
But when I’ve been work- 
ing for a while, I get to 
the point where I have to 
take some time off to rest 
and catch up with the 
home. 

PLAN TO GET OUT 

If a woman stays home all 
the time, she has to get out 
once in a while. To do it, she 
has to work out a schedule 
and plan it — even if it means 
she hap t put the kids to bed 
herself before she can get 
out. 

A working woman has to 


schedule her time, too. It’s 
just as hard for me to get 
out as for the woman who 
stays home all day. You get 
out when you work, but you 
still have to have at least 
one evening a week to get 
out with your own friends, 
whether it’s to go bowling 
or to go to a union meeting. 

WORK TOGETHER— 

OR SEPARATE 

To be happy, a man and 
wife have to work things 
out together. That’s what 
I think you have to find 
out before you go into a 
marriage. If you don’t find 
out then, it certainly has 
to be worked out before 
the kids start coming. If a 
man doesn’t feel the same 
way the women does, I’d 
say to separate right then. 

Why should a woman go 
through all the troubles of 
child-bearing and have all 
the burdens on herself? I 
just can’t feel sorry for a 


woman in that fix. I figure 
she asked for it. I don’t have 
much sympathy for women 
who just get into a situation 
and then complain about it. 

One woman I know is so 
scared of her husband, that 
she waits on him hand and 
foot. If he’s reading in bed 
and is lying away from the 
lamp, she runs over to carry 
it closer to him. If he gets 
up and moves to another 
spot, she runs and carries 
the lamp to his new position. 
I’d conk him over the head 
with it. But I don’t blame 
him. I blame her. 

No matter what the sit- 
uation is, you either have 
' to stand up for yourself — 
or let it go on and stop 
complaining about it. You 
have to work on a prob- 
lem. Nobody else can solve 
it, especially in a home. ' 
You have to solve those 
problems yourself. 

. . — Working Mother 
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Russian rulers have put on I 
"decentralizing planning.” 


not strike, but he has man- aecentranzmg planning, 
aged to resist the labor Like Ford s present “decen- 
bureaucracy’s demands for tralization plans,” it is not 
continuous and heightened to give the worker any voice 
production by labor turn- in production— but to give 
over and slow down on the the director, that is the man- 
j 0 tj ufacturer, a freer hand and 

RESISTANCE OF LABOR mor f P dWer over the workers 
The Russian bureaucrats as to hiring and firing and 
are now breaking their heads mt ™idation to extract more 
on how to solve the problem Potion. . 
of the resistance of labor The increase m managerial 

and the shortage of labor P owers , 1S to be . backed U P 


lime of production.’ 


| “American democracy” will 


In a word, the Russian not do. The majority of the 
workers are required to world’s population is colored 
produce as much in 46 and none is as backward as 
hours as they did in 48 Eisenhower or Stevenson 


hours. 


that he does not know the 


That is the favorite under- truth of the situation in the 
hand trick of wage-cutting in South, which shows in con- 
Russia. They don’t ever an- centrated from the situation 
Pounce a wage cut, but they in the North, 
constantly revise the produc- Russia is winning battles 
tion norms, always upward, without fighting only be- 
The latest Plan calls for cause it can pretend to 
a 50 per cent increase in march under the banner of 


labor productivity. 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
MORE TECHNOLOGY 


Marxism. There is no way to 
"expose” that except through 
an appeal to — and the real- 


The bureaucracy hopes to ization of — actual freedom, 
overcome the workers resis- The only thing that will stay 
tance by automation. No pri- the . hand of Russan state 
vate property capitalist has capitalism, reaching out for 
ever dreamed more fantastic world domination, is the Rus- 
dreams of push-button fac- sian working class in alliance 
tories without workers, than with the working people of 
the present dreams of the the world. 

Russian state capitalists. American capitalism hopes 

Bulganin laid the basis last to use the American work- 
isummer, when he told the ers’ detestation of Russian 
plenary session that “some Communism, in order to keep 
economic managers have lost them from going to Marxism, 
their feeling for the new . . . Their hope is in vain. Marx- 
Great harm is caused to tech- ism is not in Russia. It is 
ideal progress in our country in the daily life of people, 
by underestimating the the world over, striving to 
Achievements of technology break out of the chaos of 
abroad . . . The main thing capitalism and war to a new 
is not to discover first but society, 
to introduce first . . . Indus- The only thing that Am- 
try must be redesigned to erican capitalism will have 
provide proper incentive to achieved by its attempted 
technical innovation.” identification of Marxism 

‘DECENTRALIZING with Communism is to iden- 

PLANNING’ tify itself with Communism 

Some .Western writers as the other pole of world 
Have been completely con- capital striving for world 
fused by the new stress the power. 




WORLD OUTLOOK 


Re-Writing History were a band of gallant men idea, too, people, North and 

American Style fighting for honor and free- South, linked hands. 

While Russian history is dom against the plunder of When the Civil War was 
re-written in blood by arm- the North; that the slaves over, Charles Carleton 
ed tyrants, American his- really loved their masters Coffin, Army Correspond- 
tory is re-writen in ealeu- but were forced into free- ent with the Union forces, 
lated lies by scholars and dom by Northern agita- the Ernie Pyle of his day, 
writers. tors. wrote: 

Events in the South; b '^ , “The conflict com- 


uu j-ivivv lu ouivt wic Miuwivm rr . 1 « . • i r 

of the resistance of labor The increase m managerial o 

and the shortage of labor P owers , 1S to be . backed U P It 
• by an increase in the per- <> 

dust as > at the end of cen t a g e 0 f profits that is at It 
World War II, the Russian the disposal of the factory o 

rulers had to grant a general direct6r> It was between 15 ” 
amnesty for all labor of- to 45 ^ cent It is now to o 
enses, to gain some kind of be no less than 50 cent 
labor force, now, they hope and as high as 70 cent . <> 

to gain some more produc- The totalitarian rulers It 
tion from labor by promising place no reliance in the Rus _ ;; 
a shorter working day. sian workin g peo ple. “Spe- It 

The Russian workers have cialists,” said Premier Bui- It 
Just been promised a 7-hour ganin, “are our gold reserves. Jt 
day, 6-day week. First of all, We are proud of them and ;; 

this promise doesn’t give the we value them.” This pri- -<> 

Russian worker something vileged intelligentsia — the <► 
“new.” He had a 7-hour day engineers, technicians and It 
before the war which was speed-demons, whom they It 
never restored to him when call “innovators” — are to be It 
the war was over. Secondly, wooed with even higher It 
the “new” 42-hour week is wages than they already re- i 
.not promised as of now, but, C eive, which is no less than ^ 
presumably, by 1960 when 20 times more than the aver- 
this newest — the sixth — Five age worker gets. <t 

Year Plan ends. For now, all THE STRUGGLE FOR I ! 

the Russian worker got was THE MINDS OF MEN It 

a reduction of two hours a The Russian tyranny is the 1 1 
Week. Instead of 48 hours, exact opposite, in theory and It 
they now need work only 46 in practice, of the theory of Z 
hours. liberation of Marxism-Lenin- f 

, The joker is in the decree ism. In its gigantic effort to ♦ 
Which announced this “new” force an identity between the ♦ 
deduced work-week without two opposites— ^-Marxism and ♦ 
pay cut. The decree also Russian Communism — it gets '$ 
States: “Managers are in- its greatest help from the Z 
structed to see to the carry- American Administration. 1 
Ing out of the decree and are The struggle for the minds Z 
also responsible for the un- of men cannot be wrtn under £ 
conditional fulfillment of the the banner of “free enter- * 
«et assignments for the vol- prise.” Empty talk about It 


the determined stand of 
Negroes for their human P rove - 
rights; most notably the 
courageous manner in 
which Montgomery Ne- Since 
groes have organized The 


what blood was shed to 


“The conflict com- 
menced as a rebellion, 
but ended in revolution. 
Slavery has disappeared. 
Civil liberty is stronger 
than in 1861 . . . The Re- 
bellion was an attempt 


which Montgomery Ne- Since The Beginning than in 1861 . . . The Re- 

groes have organized The British King intro- f> e llion was an attempt 
themselves and stated duced slavery into the ^ suppress ’^ruth and 
simply but firmly that British Colonies in Amen- j us tj ce by tyr ann y.” 
they mean to have their ca - The Colonies repeat- . .. 

right s a ji this has e dly sent petitions to the If, as Coffin wrote, it 

brought the re-write of Kin S to outlaw slavery, was a “revolution ” the 
American history into The King refused. ‘counter-revolution has 

such sharp focus as this When the Colonies rose brought the issues back in 
country has ever known. in Revolution to overthrow conflict. 

the tyranny of the Crown, * * * 

* * * slavery was understood by 

Nobel Underdog a11 £ be of the tyran ' Re-Writing History 

, , , ny that had to go. — Russian Stvle 

• fv, Tf weeks> r ° bed Thomas Jefferson, The falsification of his- 
* n e 0 e P rize an * n writing the Declaration tory is a standard prac- 

is repu a ion as a < -* u - G f independence in 1776, tice, everywhere, though 

ern humamtaran, William wrote a aeeaon outlaw . nowhere ^ crude ag ^ 

Faulkner has written A ing s!avery . The new Russia . 


Nobel Underdog 

In recent weeks, robed 


Faulkner has written 


Letter to the North, Congress cut that part 
warning against Integra- out because Southern 
tion (LIFE, Mar. 5). Congressmen opposed. 

Faulkner writes that in Rut. evervbodv. Nortl 


The last Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party 


cion i t.ir r., Mar. o). Congressmen opposed. rvussian communist jrarty 

Faulkner writes that in Rut everybody, North ushered in what appeared 
the past he was drawn to and South, 180 years ago, to be . a startling reversal 
the Negro’s side by “the was sure that slavery in history. (See Two 
simple human instinct to would gradually disappear WorMs ’ P- 5). 
champion the underdog.” in about 20 years. The new turn is certainly 

Challenged in his deep- About 40 years later, a reversal of the recent 
est feelings by the actions in the last years of, his P a * d wben Stalin was glori- 
of the Southern Negroes, life, Jefferson predicted b ® d as nothing less than 
Faulkner blames Northern that slavery was “the 1 e ,, un ot L ie “ ima ‘ 
“agitation.” ,f rock upon which the old a y a s. 

With his fictional skill union would split ” * * * 


‘agitation.” 

With his fictional skill 
he makes the Negro the 
oppressor and the White 
Citizens Councils the op- 


Khruschev, it is revealed, 
told his agreeing colleagues 
that they lived in fear of 
their lives under Stalin and 


Citizens Councils the op- The Link Between that they lived in fear of 

pressed. He says he will North and South their lives under Stalin and 

have “to make a new In 1850, the tension over dared not oppose him. 
choice” with “that white slavery was sharp and bit- How this reminds ns of 
embattled minority who ter. Daniel Webster, Sen- the wailing by leading 
are our blood and kin.” ator from Massachusetts — Nazis, after Hitler’s 
In a more open inter- a Northern man of compro- death, that they opposed 

view, in the London mise — fought fanatically him but did his bidding 

TIMES, Faulkner intimates for the Fugitive Slave Law out of fear. As though 

that he may see himself as the cornerstone for pre- this tells the truth about 

ready to “fight for Missis- serving the Union. history and excuses their 

sippi against the United Henry Clay, Senator roles as butchers! 

States, even if it meant go- from Kentucky, joined will Khruschev, in this 
ing out in the street and hands with his old enemy new re-writing of Russian 
shooting Negroes.” Webster and said that the history, tell us of his rise 

This is Faulkner, winner crU(aa ^ question is, Whe- powe r? 
of the Nobel prize for fic- agitation against jj e became a power in 

tion, “champion of the un- slavery shall put down the Russian Communist 

derdog,” blood brother of Union, or the Union be pre- pard y by crushing the na- 
Eastland. __ served and that agitation t j ona j resistance movement 

* * * be P ut down * . Tbere 1S no in the Ukraine and slaugh- 

other alternative. tering untold thousands of 

Impartial — Gradual Thus, the nation became ukranians between 1941 

; 7 slave catchers for the . 1Q , fi 

rnmnrnmicp ~ d-iiu 


Khruschev ded i c a t e d 


m part a — Gradua inus, tne nation Decame ukramans between 1941 

7 slave catchers for the . 1Q , fi 

— Compromise «?nnth ana y ' 

Snarked bv the wordv . . Khruschev ded icatea 

bparkect Dy tne woray But a year earlier, m w self to this slaughter on 
compromises of Northern . a ... lI „ nrv nimseu to tins siaugnter on 

historians like Allen Nev- 7., 9 ’ T* 1 ! 8 sa ™ e ** y his own initiative and was 

Historians nxe Alien ixev C i ay _“ cham p ion G f the r „ wardpd hv qtal ; n for it 

ms and Southern histor- Faulkner rewarcled btalm Ior ir - 

ians like Douglas Freeman un , rd ° s f ,ke 5 ^ ,ikner That butchery laid the ba- 

ian^ like Douglas * reeman, to(lav _ wrote a letter de- . . KhruS chev’s victorv 

the last years have seen - eiavervas SS ot ixnruscnev s victory 

■m e • • nouncinfir S l « V V I V attam TJnmn AJolAnl/AW 


ians like Douglas Freeman, 
the last years have seen 


such a furious re-writing 7.” .'”7. ^ •’,.7“ over Beria and Malenkov 

SaCd a Iunous re writing though he were a hfe _ __™_ t -defiance” 

of the history of the Civil j Abolitionist, which ^ 

War. They have dredged he „ e ver was. of Stalm. 

up words discredited a Leading personalities, in * * * 

hundred years ago and of- T^ ort b and in the South, It is a false picture to 
fered these libels as new knked hands; and the consider that the primary 
truths. gradualists spoke and act- changes n history are the 

We »re now told that the ed tRen ag they speak and result of change in lead- 
Civil War was a tragic a(d |. oda y ing personahties. 

“blunder. * * * The actions of the 

* * * Freed slaves went into masses of people striving 

Since Gone With the battle singing the Freed- for their freedom change 
Wind, endless novels, mov- men’s Battle Hymn: “I’ll history and write it. 
ies and TV plays bombard fight for Liberty, J’m not Our times will have to 
us that the Confederates afraid to die.” And on this write our history. 
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WORKERS JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 
Unemployment Is Rising 

Over the past few years, the auto industry has moved 
>art of its plant production out of the Detroit metropoli- 
tan area to small towns or cities in other states. Several 
slants have moved alt of their production out. This has 
;aused undue hardship and untold unemployment to many 
workers and their families, who have given from one to 20 
years of their lives and the value of their labor to those 
companies. They are now left here by the company as a 
man stranded on some island, realizing that no rescue will 
ever come. 

WORE LAY-OFFS IN SIGHT 
1 There are more plants that are supposed to move 
out in the next year or two. Some are going out of 
.business.. . . 

•s. 

Motor Products, a parts manufacturer which employs 
(eight or ten thousand workers, will close down, it is said, 
par lack of a steady contract with big auto companies. 

Chrysler is supposed to move its Plymouth body 
plants to some small towns in Ohio and Maryland. This 
will affect the jobs of another 15 or 20 thousand workers. 

The company calls it “the expansion program to keep 
Up with the automation age.” Those who have lost their 
jobs call it “the age of back to Depression.” The union 
is helpless in regard to the seniority or security of these 
workers. 

ii!®^ 

It has been stated that when a plant moves, those 
workers who go along start in as new workers without 
[seniority, regardless of how many years they have given 
Service to that company. 

It is also stated that if a worker is lucky enough to 
(be transferred to another Chrysler plant in the city, he 
Starts in as a new worker without seniority for one year. 

i tt&tiy workers can t ardera t an jE T^bow 
Workers with 10 to 20 years seniority are walking the 
streets. This is happening to many workers who only have 
three to five years before they can retire on pension. 
Seniority has become a mockery of those it was supposed 
to protect — the older workers. 

Some are saying the companies are moving out to 
hire new and young workers who won’t be able to reach 
retirement in this age and whose vacation pay will be far 
less. The companies will save millions of dollars each year. 

NAILING THE LIE 

Several years ago, the daily papers stated the reason 
these plants are forced to move is because of the many 
strikes the workers stage against the company. The big 
corporations and their representatives want the public to 
blame the workers. 

r ’ Why didn’t these corporations move out in 1937, or 
Any of the years that followed, when they were faced 
with real strike action and more often than today! Those 
companies are hoping that the hardship they are heaping 
Upon workers will be understood by the public as justified 
Unemployment, 

Workers who are facing unemployment, plus the 
125,000 who are already on the streets in Detroit, will 
force the world to admit that automation does not and 
Cannot create jobs but on the contrary is putting workers 
out of jobs by the thousands, not only in auto but in coal 
hnd steel and many other kinds of work throughout 
America. 

TUm HALF WILL NEVER BE TOLD' 

The big industrialists, and the union leaders as well, 
have tried to sell the workers the story about progressive 
development through automation. But they never mention 
the unemployed workers in relation to this. 

S ' Many of the workers now unemployed and facing 
Unemployment have put in years of struggling to help 
build the union. Physically and financially they are for- 
gotten by these labor leaders aU though they never existed. 

1 ! To speak about the unemployed, would force open the 
deinagogic role they are playing for the politicians and 
Industrialists with the talk about the abundance and pro- 
gress and how the workers are living better and higher 
today than ever before. , , . 

f * As an old religious song says, the half will never be 
told. A worker cannot expect these leaders to tell that 
jbalf. 


1» 




// 


“I just received a letter from my international union,” a California building 
trades worker writes. It deals with the proposed organizing drive by the AFL-CIO. 
Here is the opening paragraph: ‘We are in a dangerous situation. Our traditional 
craft jurisdiction is threatened by other unions seeking to encroach on our jurisdiction 
and take away our members/ _ 


Face of Fascism; 
Ifearbam # Majfor 


When that Mayor of 
Dearborn, Orville Hub- 
bard, took advantage of 
his public office to send 
his best wishes to those 
whites in Montgomery 
fighting a last-ditch bat- 
tle to keep segregation, he 
certainly gave courage to 
a lot of skunks to show 
their true colors. It didn’t 
take long before they 
pushed the poison of their 
White Citizens Councils up 
here to try to organize in 
Michigan. We don’t want 
them. ■ 

People like Hubbard are 
a disgrace to the human 
race, whether they come 
from : the North, . East, 
South or West. I’m glad 
to see that the Bar As- 
sociation is talking about 
investigating ; Hubbard’s 
anti-Negro remarks. While 
theyJre at it, they might 
c. jg£o the 
whole Dearborn picture. 

After all, old Henry 
Ford is the patron saint 
of Dearborn and with- 
out the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn wouldn’t 
amount to a hill of 
beans. They have their 
main plant and main of- 
fice in Dearborn and 
they don’t mind sweat- 
ing thousands of Negro 
workers in that plant. 
How come these work- 
ers can’t live where they 
work? 

Ex-Serviceman 

Detroit 


because it is 100 per cent 
white and ever will be, I : 
wondered why people who 
live happily in interracial 
neighborhoods never print 
statements that they have 
no race problems. It’s time 
we spoke up. 

* * 

I asked some people what 
they thought and it wasn’t 
easy to find one completely 
free of Hubbardism. 

A young white neighbor- 
hood girl, just out of high 
school and working in a 
factory, who had never 
seemed to dislike living in 
our interracial neighbor- 
hood, said that she would 
feel “safer" in Dearborn. 

“I’ve been wanting to go 
to Wayne University,” she 
said, “but there are so 
many Negroes down there 
at night I’m afraid.” 


Until a few years ago, 
Negroes, couldn’t even 
drive through Dearborn af- 
ter dark unless they were 
Ford workers wearing their 
work badges in plain sight. 

Chemical Worker 
Detroit 


Let Hubbard and the 
rest of the white people 
go out as far as they can 
to get rid of the colored 
people. But they’ll be 
sorry when the next war 
comes because the bombs 
will sure get there first 
and they'll be glad to 
come bade to the city 
then. 

Negro Rubber Worker 
Detroit 


When I read Mayor Hub- 
bard’s statement that Dear- 
born has no race problem 


I couldn’t convince her 
that she would feel safer 
and happier there than a 
good many all white neigh- 
borhoods. But when I got 
down to school, I wasn’t so 
sure I should be happy, be- 
cause a student told me 
with a grin, “Mayor Hub- 
bard is brighter than the 
Southerners. H e doesn’t 
owe the Negroes anything 
and so just doesn’t fool 
with them at all.” Of course 
he quickly admitted that 
Hubbard was unjust, but 
coundn’t forget how smart 
he had handled the prob- 
lem. 

The most disgusting op- 
inion I heard, was from a 
“Practical man,” a teacher 
no less. He said, “Mayor 
Hubbard gives the Dear- 
bornites a big park that’s 
only for them. He promises 
to keep up the real estate 
values by keeping the col- 
ored out. It’s unfair, but 
it pays off. The Mayor is 
playing his cards like a 
smart politician. No one 
can stop him with a better 
hand,” , > 


I think breaking up 
segregation is “a better 
hand/' That would stop 
Hubbard. I 

White Wayne Student 
Detroit 


“The rest of the letter 
simply explains that if we 
are to prevent this, w® 
have to get in the field 
first. Then they ask for a 
dues increase to finance 
this and that’s all that 
‘organizing the unorgan- 
ized’ means to them. Even 
though they put millions 
of dollars and hundreds 
of men into the field little 
will come of it. , 

“The AFL-CIO arouses no 
enthusiasm in the shops as 
far as I can see or hear,” 
the letter continues. “All 
action takes place in the top 
leadership. They hold con- 
ferences, conventions, take 
trips to Europe, lobby and 
beg in the halls of Congress. 
Yes, beg. While they have 
at their back 15 million 
members to get more than 
they are begging for. The 
members see this, know this 
and it fills them with dis- 
gust. The unions are at a 
dead end.” 

20 YEARS AGO & Today 

Twenty years ago, ' the 

end. As a movement of or- 
ganized labor, they were in- 
capable of keeping what the 
workers had gained, much 
less of moving out and or- 
ganizing the unorganized. 

Today, the CIO has reach- 
ed a dead end. It has noth- 
ing to offer its own rank 
and file, let alone the unor- 
ganized. It devotes its ener- 
gies to crushing the rank 
and file movement which 
breaks out in constant wild- 
cats at moment’s notice; 
and, on the other hand, it 
devotes its energies to build- 
ing its own political prestige 
in Washington, Europe and 
Asia. 

“Workers don’t give a 
darn about the AFL-CIQ,” 
a Detroit auto worker told 
NEWS & LETTERS. “Ev- 
erybody knew the merger 
to be for only two rea- 
sons: 1) to tighten the 
hold of the top leaders 
over the workers; and 2) 
to build the political pres- 
tige of these bureaucrats. 
Many workers are saying 
this and practically all of 
us know it. j 

“All the time, things 
keep getting worse, man- 
agement keeps cracking 
down and the union won’t 
help us fight back. We’ve 
got to fight management 
and our own leaders as 
well if we want anything, 
because the union tops 
really think management 
is right” 

(Continued on Back Page) 







"k DOCTOR STEAKS 

I BY M.D. I 

s THE MOST CRIPPLING OF HUMAN DISEASES 

I have always enjoyed watching young children and 
never particularly thought about the reason for it Re- 
cently, I saw a woman of 32, shortly after the birth of 
her seventh child. She seemed to get the same pleasant 
feeling in looking at and talking to little children as I did. 
She said, “They are so innocent and helpless,” But for 
me, there was something more than an appealing picture 
©f immaturity and inexperience. In the activity of these 
youngsters, I saw no separation between feeling and doing. 

CRIPPLED LIMBS AND DEFORMED MINDS 

Th seventh child was born with a club foot. This is 
not the tragedy it was some years ago, for the foot,, 
through the application of plaster casts, can be restored 
to normal. As I visualized how the limb would be moulded 
through the gradual application of force, I also saw a 
picture of how, within a few years, this child’s mind 
would be shaped into something more abnormal than the 
deformed foot. 

THINKING SEPARATED FROM DOING 

The Nazis in Germany and the Communists in Russia 
made a determined effort to raise the young in their 
image. Hunger and isolation, reward and punishment are 
potent persuaders and can create desired monstrosities. 
But such physical methods are not necessary to deform 
the young mind. Continually, from the life about us, we 
receive messages through our senses which almost un- 
consciously condition us to a particular way of looking 
at the world. We thus become infected with in old wide- 
spread disease; that only special people have the ability 
to think and all others must look to them for direction. 

This separation of thinking and doing produces mil- 
Hons of people whose capacities have not been touched 
and who therefore remain incomplete. The stamp of in- 
feriority and uncertainty overshadows everything they do. 
Many men have never experienced the stimulating living, 
the strength and pleasure which comes out of the eom- 
bined activity of the work of the mind and the hand. 

THREE HEROIC ATTEMPTS FOR FREEDOM 

Within the past century, three heroic attempts were 
made to destroy this division within human beings. They 
all failed^ in the end, but the zest for living and the re- 
sourcefulness and unity in thought and action of just 
ordinary people during these periods was something 
amazing to behold. The first was the Paris Commune of 
1871. The second, the Russian Revolution of 1917 and 
the third was in the early days of the Spanish Civil War. 

There is little known in the United States about the 
last attempt, which took place only twenty years ago. 
The late George Orwell, an Englishman, the author of 
Animal Farm and 1984, also wrote a small book in 1936 
called Homage To Catalonia. It is a personal account of 
W&*t Orwell saw during his six months in Spain. He went 
there as a reporter for a British newspaper but became 
a common soldier in the army against Franco. 

In his particular group, he found himself among 
those people who were fighting not merely for a change 
of ruler but for a total change in living. In the end, sev- 
erely wounded in the neck, he barely escaped from Spain 
pursued by agents of the Communist Party seeking to 
kill him. 

’ There are some sections of the book which describe 
magnificently the spirit, the friendship, the co-operation, 
the strength and enthusiasm that comes to those who 
look upon and work with one another as human beings— 
an experience that comes only from activity in which there 
is a total involvement of the individual in complete free- 
dom. 

Failure came, not because of the military strength 
©f Franco and his allies, Mussolini and Hitler, nor entirely 
because of the opposition and treachery of Russia and its 
agents in the Spanish Communist Party. The orders and 
kidk of orders from those the Spanish people looked to 
$ji leaders, were often in opposition to what the people 
themselves saw and felt, but most men, still dependent 
on those in the lead, were hesitant and paralyzed and did 
little about it. 

Just as was the Russian Revolution, the Spanish at- 
tempt for freedom was destroyed by the rapid formation 
of. a special group to direct and organize — a bureaucracy 
that could come into existence only because the thousands 
©f common people failed to see the necessity of themselves 
being at the center of all things at all times. 

Jt is this which constitutes the most crippling of all 
human diseas es. 

/)» Your Friends Rend 

NEWS A LETTERS 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


Fixing Paddy’s Wagon I My First Week Back in the Mines . . 


WEST VIRGINIA. — My 
father and my uncle were on 
a cutting crew during the 
hand loading days after the 
first World War. The cut- 
ting machine was all they 
had in the mines dining 
those days. The cutting 
crew would go in during the 
night shift and cut coal for 
the loaders to shoot and 
load out on the following 
day shift. My uncle was the 
cutter and my father was 
the scraper, his helper. 

MARKED TO CUT 

Then, as now, the boss 
would put chalk marks 
along the top to show which 
places should be cut and 
how wide they should be. 

Their boss was an Irish- 
man named Paddy and he 
was marking some rough 
places for them to cut. 
There were a lot of times 
they could feel the under- 
taker reaching down for 
them in some of the places. 

It finally reached the point 
where they had enough. A 
place that was specially bad 
was marked up for them to 
cut'. They looked the place 
over. The top looked like it 
would come down any min- 
ute. 

‘YOU’RE STAYING HERE’ 

My uncle said to my 
father, “Let’s go find that 
boss.” When they got him, 
my uncle told him, “Paddy, 
just what kind of places are 
you ma^ir^„\ipX QWJWASF., 
here for a minute, JT want to. 
show you something.” 

The boss looked the place 
over and said, “Why there’s 
nothing wrong with it. You j 
won’t have any trouble 
here.” 

My uncle said, “That’s all 
I wanted to hear.” Then he 
turned to my father and 
told him, “You get back and 
stay in the clear. Paddy 
here is going to stay with 
me until I get this place 
cut.” 

The boss turned all kinds 
of colors and started to stut- 
ter, “Now, now wait a min- 
ute, I didn’t say that, I just 
said ...” | 

“I know exactly what you 
said,” my uncle told him. 
“And you heard what I said. 
You’re staying here with me 
until I get this place cut.” 

SWEAT AND SHAKE 

My father told me that if 
there had been some way to 
get out of that mine, he 
would have been gone. But 
he just stayed back and 
watched while my uncle cut 
the place. He said that he 
never saw a guy sweat and 
shake so much as Paddy did 
while my uncle cut. The 
thing of it was that all of 
them were pretty sure that 
the undertaker' was going to 
have some business that 
night. But luck was with 
them and the top stayed up 
until the place was cut. 

My father and my uncle 
never had any more trouble 
with Paddy marking up any 
bad places after that. 


The Way I Think for w 

I’m a new man in my « just wasn 

mine. Do you think that an “ ““ 

older employee should try to had that shift 
pile his work on a newer ^ 

man? They did that to me „ 

all week. I started to bring 

it up at my union meeting 

this week, but I thought — Worth Any 

well, I’m just being, initiated, Man’s Mone 

l a S g morgantc 

tfieir union, and I just 1 m 

joined. wanted to get 

I went back n 

“SAME AS YOU” | more money. 

The guy who was piling guess you get 
his work on me happened your veins — o 
to be one of the safety com- always a min< 
mitteemen. We had an ar- made me go 
gument right in the coal money more 1 
mine. I said, “Buddy, I’ve else, 
worked in coal mines for ten I was wort 
years before I started here, station just 
and I never put up with this back into the 
sort of thing. Pm not a boss averaging $41 
and you’re not either. I’m week. ' This p 
just here to make a day’s first one back 
wages, same as you are. In earned $125 a 

fact, I don’t think it’s any cents. You te 

of your business whether I could »go outs 
work at all.” We had a few >, that much, 
words back and forth. I The mine I’i 
just gave .him the under- low mine. On 
standing he. wasn’t going to between 45 to 
push, me around. But the height. I’m a 
next time it happens. I’m tor. I guess y 
going to bring it right into “buggy” to ru: 
the union meeting, and we’ll things! 
see what we can do about it. TAKE YOUR 

They brought his name up There are a 
in the meeting today for at our mine w 
something else. He’s really to crawl. T< 
a company man. He works have to lay d 
sij? days a week, every week. car. You have 
He- wasn’t at -the' ^meeting; can either lay 
but from what I could or your stoma 
gather, the company’s been are wet. It’s 
giving this sixth day to a ing down o 
certain few people week af~ ground. All 1 
ter week. is built low. 

THE WAY I THINK pads he puts c 

I was supposed to work and het ts 
Saturday this time, with kneeg to 

I didn t. I chjne The bl 
didn’t think it was fair. It are half gitt 
was my first week there, and j j down 
I was hanging wire, getting machines ar ’ 
another section ready to j made $12£ 
work. I figured if I worked ingtead of $4C 
that sixth day it might look , before 1 
bad on my part. The other it>g wor(h $25 
guys would figure I was just mail<s m 
another company man. I vour head in . 
could sure have used the 
money, but I figured the bell — I 

with it. I missed a $30 shift \ 

A New Twist in Seniority 


just for the way I think. 

It just wasn’t fair. I think 
an older man should have 
had that shift. And that’s 
important to me. 

— H. M. 

West Virginia 

Worth Any 
Man’s Money 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— I quit the mines beeausp I 
wanted to get out of them. 

I went back in again to get 
more money. In a way, I 
guess you get coal dust in 
your veins — once a miner, 
always a miner. But what 
made me go back was the 
money more than anything 
else. 

I was working in a gas 
station just before I got 
back into the mine. I was 
averaging $40 to $50 a 
week. v This past week, my 
first one back in the mine, I 
earned $125 and a few odd' 
cents. You tell me where I 
could »go outside and make 
that much. 

The mine I’m in now is a 
low mine. Our seam varies 
between 45 to 49 inches in 
height. I’m a buggy opera- 
tor. I guess you have to be 
“buggy” to run one of those 
things ! 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

There are a lot of places 
at our mine where you have 
to crawl. To go in, you 
have to lay down on a flat 
car. You have a choice— you 
can either lay on your back 
or your stomach. The cars 
are wet. It’s just like lay- 
ing down on some wet 
ground. All the machinery 
is built low. The loading 
machine operator has little 
pads he puts over his knees, 
and het gets down on his 
knees to operate the ma- 
chine. The buggy operators 
are half sitting and half 
laying down, the way their 
machines are built. 

I made $125 in one week, 
instead of $40 or $50 like I 
made before. But you know, 
it’s worth $25 a day of any 
man’s money just to stick 
your head in a mine. 

— H. M. 

West Virginia , 


PENNSYLVANIA.— When 
mines introduce the continu- 
ous miner, there is generally 
a squabble over seniority in 
the placing of men on the 
continuous miner sections. 
When the machines . first 
come in, there are many 
miners who would like to be 
on them. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that, if you get 
on a miner section, you 
have more security in your 
job. . 

I was talking with a con- 
tinuous miner operator who 
has been on the machine for 
about a year. We were 
comparing the seniority set- 
ups of our respective, mines. 
At his mine, there is a strict 
seniority agreement between 
the local union, and the mine 
i management. At my mine. 


the vague and general terms 
of the national contract are 
in force. 

My friend took it all in, 
then said, “Well, we have a 
strict seniority agreement 
with the mine management. 
I have a lot of time at my 
mine and that’s how I got 
on the miner in the first 
place. But that thing is a 
man killer. I wish they 
would give all company men 
jobs on that miner. They’re 
the ones who deserve it. N© 
man can take it. I’m using 
my seniority to try to get 
off of it. The first time I 
see an opening, I’m getting 
off that machine. I have 
plenty of seniority, so I 
hope it’s not too long before 
I can get a transfer to an- 
other job.” 


A 


Steward Blames Workers ter Lay-Offs Nnl Head Says- i Hints Layoff If Workers Unionize 


DETROIT — A couple of 
weeks ago we went back on 
* four-day week at Chrys- 
ler. The way it was explain- 
ed to us was that the union 
talked it over with manage- 
ment and they agreed to 
spread the work because 
there are already too many 
lay-offs in Detroit. 

One of the workers said, 
“Hell, I don’t mind working 
a short week if it helps 
‘ other guys not being put on j 
the street. But I bet we get 
short weeks \ and lay-offs, 

| both.” 

That’s how it is. 

Detroit Ilk Strike , 

IMLAY CITY, Mich. — This 
| is; the largest milk re- 
; ceiving station in Michigan. 

! A farmer here told me, 
j-- “After a milk farmer de- 
j ducts his expenses from his 
; earnings at the end of the 
' year, he finds he’s made 
’ about 15c an hour and he 
puts in ten to 16 hours of 
work a day.” 

That was behind the De- 
troit Milk Strike last month 
(March 25 to April 3). 

THESTRIKB& 

THE STRIKERS "■*'!' ; J ’’ 

,: 1 " V; '' y :r 

The strike began in De- 
troit on Sunday, March 25, 
when several hundred dairy 
fanners from all over Mich- 
igan, some from the Upper 
Peninsula, formed large 
picket lines around the Bor- 
den and Wilson dairies which 
supply 27 per cent of the 
city’s milk. 

The Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, which 
supposedly represented the 
milk farmers, condemned the 
strike as a wildcat and be- 
gan using convoys of cars 
and trucks to move milk 
into the city under the pro- 
tection of local sheriffs and 
city police. 

The strikers extended the 
strike to all dairies by block- 
ing trucks with their bodies 
and stopping the scab 
drivers. Farmers in towns 
scattered in a hundred-mile 
radius around Detroit, suc- 
ceeded in cutting off most of 
the normal milk supply for 
a week, until the dairies 
were forced to negotiate. 

FACTS & FIGURES 

Farmers told me that in 
1921 they got $4 a hundred- 
weight for milk that retailed 
at 13c a quart. Before the 
strike, they were getting 
only $4.18 a hundredweight 
for milk that sold for 21c 
a quart. 

The dairies, on the other 
hand, are making enormous 
profits: 15 per cent in 1955, 
which was 5 per cent more 
than in 1954. When the De- 
troit dairies recently cut 
payments by 43c a hundred- 
weight, they still charged 
the consumer the same price.' 
Now, that the farmers have 
won a few cents from the 
dairies, the dairies passed 
the cost right on to the con- 
sumer, plus a little more. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 

The way Chrysler is 
moving its plants out of 
town workers are wondering 
what’s going to happen. 
They say this time they’re 
not going to lose their 
homes and break up their 
families, no matter what. 

I was talking to a chief 
steward - the other day and 
I asked him, “What’s the 
Union doing about all this?” 

He said, “We’re doing 
the best we can but, you 
guys aren’t cooperating. 
It’s your fault these 
plants are moving out. 
The way you guys are lay- 
ing down on the job you’re 
driving the plants out of 
town.” 

What made that steward 
mad is how we try to organ- 
ize production to get a few 
minutes break every hour 
and not kill ourselves all the 
time. 


Nine Fired for 
Boycott Prayer 

SAN FRANCISCO.— 
Nine Negro aircraft work- 
ers, in Chino, Calif., 
punched out last March 
28 , to' pray for five min- 
utes in support of the 
Montgomery boycott. They 
were fired immediately by 
the foreman for insubor- 
dination. 

This is not surprising 
since- the union leadership . 
told their members in ad- 
vance that their internation- 
als had not endorsed any 
walkout over the Montgom- 
ery boycott. 

This point was made very 
clear by the president of the 
Los Angeles UAW-General 
Motors local. 

ON BOTH SHOULDERS 

One Negro worker warn- 
ed, “that the demonstration 
would not be effective unless 
the Negro workers cam- 
paigned to bring the non- 
Negro workers with them, 
at least in sympathy.” 

This would entail a fight 
with the union leadership 
which is the last thing Rep. 
Clayton Powell wants. He 
stumbled badly trying to 
carry water on both shoul- 
ders. 

The pressure of his Ne- 
gro constituents forces 
Powell to call for militant 
mass action. The pressure 
of his “civil rights” buddies 
in Congress, Humprey, 
Roosevelt, etc., causes him 
to emasculate that action as 
far as possible. 

This shell game tactic 
isn’t fooling the Negro 
worker for - one moment. 
He has experienced this 
many a time in his union. 
He does not feel that he 
can put much faith in a 
leadership that can back 
down so rapidly, whether 
it’s Negro leadership or 
union leadership. 



“All these plants are 
shutting down and mov- 
ing out of town because 
you guys don’t give 
them a fair day’s 
work.” 

One out of every six 
auto workers are out of 
work at present — and 
more are coming. 


Law of Jungle at Fords 


DETROIT — With pro- 
duction at an all-time low 
and lay-offs at an all-time 
high, many sinister hap- 
penings are occuring 
among workers in the 
.Ford-Highland Park Trac- 
tor Plant. 


By ANGELA TERRANO 

Burroughs has just given ing the workers that this in- 
their employees a 6c raise, formation is for their own 
They keep up with the un- benefit, so they have all the 
ion raises so they won’t be facts before making up their 
unionized They seem to go minds. Then comes the most 
out of their way to be pa- important sentence, their 
temalistic to the workers, warning. They tell you that 
except of course where it if such an organization gets 
counts — in production. As in, the company cannot as- 
a matter of fact, everyone is sure job stability in the fu- 
wondering how much more ture, as it has in the past, 
work they will want for They’re telling you, you 
their six pennies. might not have a job if you 

A little while back the ma ^ e a ^ ree choice, 
skilled workers in the plant The production workers 
joined this new skilled have been trying to unionize 
trades union. The company also, but the company hasn’t 
sent out letters to every era- shown its hand so openly be- 
ployee. A friend gave me cause there doesn’t seem to 
one to read. It was really be a real threat yet. They 
something. just keep repeating that 

They say that this skilled when the workers want the 
trades union grew out of a U A.W, to represent them, 
dispute within the United the comnanv will talk to 
Auto Workers and will them. But here thev also 
probably end up back in the hint about po “job stability” 
U.A.W. They also say that in the future. That’s a 
the leadership of this or- laugh. What job is stable 
ganization is not trained or these days? " 
experienced enough to lead The company won’t let 
a labor organization. The either union in easilv. My 
letter goes on and on, tell- question is: Why ,do the 

skilled workers separate 
Ford's themselves from the produc- 

tion workers ? Do they think 
company that* eliminates they are better ? 
workers. — 


DOG EAT DOG 

And what has happened 
to the union! Union offic- 


Usiien Furthers 




LOS ANGELES.— When I 


ials are fighting union of- , was young I used to like the 
ficials. As the workers are piece work system they 


Much has been said about dwindling so must the com- have in our factory. I’d go 

:rj t i . -i . - . . . . _ . 


company, against workers adttee men be reduced 
and . union against workers’. 


in, do a hard day's work and 
enjoy seeing that big check 


Butl’m referring to workers . Ea< * un.° B raeetrag-isj aftHe end ofthe 'week. But 

against workers. wa f r sU ? em P lo >*f now that I’m old-I’m 30-1 

Contract changes; seniority can - t see it j just can>t see 

There are those inclined to challenges, skilled against myse j f at 4 q wor ] t ; no - so 
assume that this situation unskilled; men versus wo- 3 

doesn’t exist. Let’s not kid men > S rou P against group; It > g c In the lant 

ourselves, department against depart- vou can a p- ro ,, n n f man 


It’s crazy. In the plant 
you can see a group of men 


When jobs become scarce agenda, 
the desperate worker clam- 
ors for a job at any cost. . Meai 
Low seniority men assist the * s cu ^' 
company in disqualifying a n y 1 
high seniority men and wo- ^ are 1 
men. don’t l 


ment. This is the prevailing W orking s id e by side doin£ 
agenda. the same operation. Once 


Fear of being disqualified 
is driving workers to do any 
amount of work to stay em- ~ " ’ '> want to keep on working 

ployed. The company is winning steady so they can make 

, . . the first round for we are those few extra dollars a 

Older aged, high seniority fighting among ourselves. da y. They don’t even need 
workers are being forced in- j t > g eagy to be exploited foremen in that place to 
to the streets by this crush- when you cooperat e with the keep production going. 


Meanwhile, the company 
is cutting to the bone with 
any opportunity. They 
dare us to strike. They 
don’t need us! They can’t 
sell what they’re making, 
it’s just too expensive to 
close down. 


in a while they run out of 
material before the stock 
man has a chance to come 
over. When the material 
does come I’ve seen guys get 
real angry and even come to 
blows over who is going to 
get the material. They just 


to the streets by this crush 
ing competition. 


uas i.uuipei.iuuu. exploiters. The workers must | Every year they keep on 

Many workers who have return to the main objective raising the standards When 
geared their standard of liv- of fighting the system that th e guys objected onee to a 
mg to overtime pay (a leg- ^ahes us animals of ma- new standard, a team of 


terial gain. 


-A Ford Worker 


mg io overtime pay (a leg- us animals of ma- new standard, a team of 

end) are trying to supple- terial gain. -. time study men from the 

ment this lost time by writ- CIO Time Study Committee 

ing suggestions to the — A Ford Worker came down. Their recom- 

: — mendations were worse than 

From GAW to SUB to AOTIUAG the company’s. 

Whpn wp nrntp^fprl tn LVip 

DETROIT— The big joke four weeks. That’s all the union they said, “You’ve got 
of the week is the new “sup- money they have in the kitty to go by the contract. The 


From GAW to SUB to NOTHING 


plementary unemployment for us. company has the right to 

benefits” we can maybe get, How about the thousands set standards. If you boys 
starting this month, if we’re and thousands of auto work- don’t want to make piece- 
laid off. That’s the new ers who were laid off before work, just do the standard.” 
name they call the guaran- May 2 and are still on the Now every time we ar- 
teed annual wage” Reuther streets? They’re good union gue with the company 
made such a noise about last men. They paid their dues. about standards they 
Jun e- The company made profits threaten us with calling 


The way it works out in off of them. Now they’re 
Chrysler, if you’re laid off forgotten men. 
after May 2, and if you That’s what Reuther’s big 
qualify for maximum bene- GAW contract 'with its “21c” 
fits, you get $10 a week for raise means. Nothing. 


Now every time we ar- 
gue with the company 
about standards they 
threaten us with calling 
in the CIO Time Study 
Committee. They know 
very well that we don’t 
want those union time 
study men here again. . 
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EDITORIALS 

TO CONTROL THEIR OWN DESTINY 


r There is talking among workers as to the future 
perspective of their jobs. The talking and thinking by the 
industrialists and labor leaders, in the past years, that 
automation and the continuing development of machines 
mean progress and more jobs for the working people is 
just a lot of hogwash. 



With all their skilled technicians and mathematicians, 
they are trying to convince the public about the progress 
it will mean when automation is fully developed. No work- 
er in the shop can -believe "'this. ; 


The worker asks: How can it be progress when 
one machine can take the place of from five to 25 
workers? Where are the jobs it creates? Whore is the 
progress it will mean to us, when in the past year it 
has put thousands of workers in the streets? Can 
these machines buy back some of Hie commodities 
they produce as we have done in the past? 


.These and many other questions that the so-called 
•‘backward” workers ask in relation to automation, cannot 
be answered by the smart industrialists or brilliant tech- 
nicians or the almighty trade union geniuses. 


Automation is also wrecking and breaking up the 
life of workers’ families. Machinery is forcing workers 
to leave the city and seek employment elsewhere. 
They have to leave their families behind, and the 
little they have achieved in the past ten years, to try 
to hold on to their homes and the other commodities 
they ' are indebted with. ? 


7 At this late date, the union leaders say they must 
call a special executive meeting to discuss automation and 
unemployment. But management has already given them 
their future plans along the lines of building new plants 
in other cities — many of them in the deep South — and 
closing down present plants or using them for storage. 
No one knows or cares what will happen to the jobs of 
many more thousands of workers. 


’ A worker came into ^ie plant with a picture of a 
newly developed steam shovel. It can take up 100 tons of 
dirt in one dip. It is capable of moving as much dirt in 
One day as five of the previous best steam shovels. One 
Worker said, “There goes the jobs of five or ten steam 
shovel Operators. When they -build a truck' that can carry 
1 100 tons, then that many more workers will be left in 
want.” 


The question was asked: “Is this atomic age really 
progress? If so, who is progressing by it?” 


How can a working man possibly exist, when his 
social security check expires and he is still unemploy- 
ed for four or five months, in the face of his debts 
and high prices? These plans that the labor leaders 
have been handing out are surely no answer. Each 
day they become more useless. 


They can only show statistics that the worker al- 
ready knows. They say the first quarter of this year pro- 
duction was higher than last year. Then they say that 
some two or three hundred thousand fewer cars were sold 
this year than the same period last year. They also advise 
workers not to go into debt, saying that we are headed 
into inflation. How they can talk out of both sides of 
their mouth— or with two mouths 1 


Workers are saying more than any industrialist ean 
tell them of what automation means. They know more of 
what it means in ‘relation to their lives than any- labor 
leader can say. They are there with it. They see What it 
has done in eliminating jobs. 


- A TV program showed a debate among college stu- 
dents that the development of automation in the next 15 
©r 20 years means that there would not be any work for 
man to do: It asked, what would a person do with him- 
self then? 


If they had started from the relation of a worker 
to the machinery and the relation of worker to worker 
in production; if they had tried to see the knowledge 
and skill that workers have gained and given through 
production and what this productive force of workers 
has meant to society and the world, there would have 
come an answer. . 


But to say that machinery will soon replace the work- 
ing force of man, and to ask what will man do with all 
his time is abstract and foolish. 


Workers want to have control over the»r own 
destiny. They want to control machinery in produc- 
tion and not have a few planners with automation to 
decide this for them. This is the basic reason every 
answer they come to out of their plans always ex- 
plodes back in their faces. 


HARD TIMES 

There’s about 6,000 of 
us at Motor Products. 
About 1,000 are 20-year 
seniority men. Do you 
know what’s going to hap- 
pen to us? They’re closing 
down Motor Products, 
probably by June 1. Three 
hundred of those 20-year 
men are going to be kept 
, on for a skeleton crew and 
the rest of us — out on- the 
street. 

At the meeting the other 
night we asked them what 
is the union going to do 
about all these men being 
laid off. The union said, 
“What can you do when a 
company closes its 
doors?” 

We ask them what 
about all the money we’d 
been paying into the union 
for all these years? 

They said that was to 
pay for our protection 
while we were working. 
But now is the time we 
need the protection, or the 
money. It like to came to 
a fight over that right on 
the floor. 


Motor Products . Worker 
Detroit 


That Kohler strike is 
going on three years. Do 
you know why they donrt 
win it? Because the union 
doesn’t want to win it. 
You need a plumber to in- 
stall every, .piece at Kohler 
equipment. Most . e v e r y 
plumber is in the union 
and now we’re supposed to 
be all together in the 
AFL-CIO. We could win 
that strike in three weeks 
if the union wanted to 


win. 

Disgusted UAW Member 
Detroit 


What the hell good was 
the merger— just to get 
votes. And now it seems 
like we’re going into an- 
other depression. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


WITH SOBER SENSES 


News & Letters has 
changed my thinking and 
raised new, problems that 
have not yet been re- 
solved. First, it reaffirmed 
my belief in individual 
freedom, which you have 
elaborated in the idea of 
the unity of theory and 
practice in the individual. 
I accept this idea without 
reservation. Just when I 
had been lulled by ignor- 
ance and indifference and, 
I suppose, by deception, 
into believing that workers 
today are generally satis- 
fied with their lot, along 
came News & Letters to 
prove to me that they are 
not. The question remains: 
“But will they simply 
gripe and wildcat or act to 
change the economic 
structure?” i; 


Intellectual 

Detrqit 


I’ve listened to you dis- 
cussing that fellow Marx. 
I can’t Word it like hirti, 
but I know exactly the 
meaning of it. You go into 
any industry and work 
eight hours for 1 so-called 
pay. But in that eight 
hours that mart] makes en- 
ough off you tjp i cut your 
throat. "He’s"‘ jimjt r drifting 
your life away, generation 
by generation. 


Even for the men who 
axe working s t e a d y , 
there’s no feeling of “se- 
curity”. It’s been that 
way ever since I can re- 
member. The miners are 
never sure. You work good 
for a while. But it never 
lasts. I have a poem I clip- 
ped out from somewhere, 
that ends up with the line 
“This too will pass away.” 
That’s just the way I feel 
all the time. 

It reminds me of the 
miners. When they work, 
they make out good. But 
when a strike comes, 
things are really tough. 
No matter even if you do 
try to save a little when 
you do work steady; you 
can never save enough to 
tide you over the hard 
times. That’s the way I 
feel about all this “pros- 
perity” business. “This too 
will pass away.” 

Miners Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


When that generation 
dies out, he’s got a young 
one coming in. We poor 
working people are keep- 
ing them. Such as Mont- 
gomery Ward, Consoli- 
dated Coal, or any big con- 
cern. It doesn’t matter 
how smart you are. You 
may think you’re smart, 
but you’re nothing. They 
keep grinding us down and 
we can’t make ’them en- 
ough money fast enough. 
It’s “Hurry up. Let’s get 
this here. Loading ma- 
chine’s coming. Here 
comes that boss” and that 
kind of stuff. 


Miner 

Scot’s Run, W. Va. 


The men are killing 
themselves now. That’s 
the fear that they have in 
them. They don’t care 
about themselves or their 
fellowmen. There are so 
many who will do what 
management says, even if 
they kill themselves. If we 
could only get them the 
• knowledge and the fight- 
ing spirit. I think the 
trouble with labor today is 
that we’re- just too jealous 
of one another. I don’t 
care how much you write 
or print, sometimes you 
have to take a ball-bat and 
beat it into their brains. 


‘Old Miner” 


l, W. Va. 


You know, I laid there 
this morning about quar- 
ter after six. I looked out 
the window. I said to my- 
self, “You just got tb get 
up there and go, whether 
you feel like it or not.” I 
just said it to myself. I 
didn’t even speak it to my 
wife. I just said to mySelf, 
“Now you call that a free 
man?” You got to go. 4 


You either got to go or 
tell the reason why. Or tell 
a lie or Something. And if 
you don’t go, that man’s 
going to mark it down on 
your slip. He’s going to 
tell you, “We are depend- 
ing on you.” It’s as good 
as telling me, If you don’t 
be there, I’ll get somebody 
in your place. He doesn’t 
care how I feel. You call 
that free? 


Miner 

West Virginia 


The kind of “presiden- ‘ 
tial race” I’d like to see is 
this. Line up some miners, 
some farmers, some ordi- 
nary factory workers. 
Shoot the starting guit 
and let them race toward s 
the White House. The first 
one there gets to be presi- 
dent. That’s a presidential 
race that would mean 
something. Can’t you pic- 
ture how fast things 
would get done? Instead a 
of all these “diplomatic” 
talks, I can just see how ! 
a farmer would handle a ' 
situation. He’d probably 
pick up his pitch fork and 
shove it into some diplo- 
mat’s seat! Things would ! 
get settled fast with an 
ordinary worker or farm- 
er in there. 


Ex-GI 

West Virginia 


“STARS FELL ON 
ALABAMA » 


When all the Northern 
reporters came down here 
to cover the trial of Rev. 
King, the white Montgom- ■ 
ery paper, the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, put on a cam- 
paign to expose racial dis- 
crimination in the North. 
They weren’t concerned, 
of course, with abolishing 
discrimination. They were ' 
just telling the Northern- 
ers to stop being hypo- 
crites and to preach what 
they practice. 

The Advertiser won con- 
verts. Big national maga- 
zines like Life and U.S. 
News openly came out in 
sympathy to the White 
Supremacy South. The 
New York Herald - Tri- 
bune’s reporter, Bird, be- 
came the Advertiser’s fav- ^ 
orite Yankee — and he pull- 
ed his paper with him. 

Our fight for our dig- 
nity and our rights is 
making our enemies reveal 
themselves for all to see. 
We know who are our ' 
friends. 


A Friend from 
Montgomery, Ala. 


A 
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Mark Clark is another 
public figure who took ad- 
vantage of his four stars 
to speak put right now 
against Negro servicemen 
and against integration, 
past, present or rfhtute-— ' 
.which reminds me that 
Clark was commanding 
general in Italy during 
World War II. There were 
plenty of Southern offi- 
cers and enlisted men, too, 
who tired to make the Ital- 
ians practice their brand 
of segregation. They even 
started a whispering cam- 
paign among Italian girls 
that Negro GIs were lower 
■"than whites because they 
still had tails. The Italians 
’ didn’t go for that, but 
1 Clark still seems to. 

■ - > World War II Vet 

Chicago 
* * * 

It isn't always a matter 
of “speaking out” what 
you believe or. how you 
feel. It doesn’t have to he 
spoken out. It shows for 
itself. 

If you go 'down South 
you’ll see more half-white 
colored people down there 
than you do up North. To 
me, that “speaks” for it- 
self. When they talk about 
keeping the races from 
“mixing” it’s a lot of non- 
sense. They’ve always mix- 
ed. 

Miner’s Wife 
■» •‘■v West Virginia' 

* * * 

From the little talk 
there has been in my shop, 
it is clear that the major- 
ity of all the men are in 
sympathy with H the Ne- 
groes. None of the men 
in my shop are Negro. 
Even those men’ that 
might want to express 
themselves on the side of 
the reactionary Southern- 
ers remain quiet. The tide 
is against them. They will 
, have to change their ways. 

It seems too that 
further action on the part 
of the colored down there 
null bring more over to 
their side. It is just the 
feeling I have- 

This has been a long 
time coming and I really 
. expect to see some real 
advances made on the part 
of all working people in 
this country as a result. 

Construction Worker 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

It’s the guys who are 
saying “sit back and wait” 
yvho are the worst. They 
may think they’re doing 
good for the country to 
say that, I don’t know. 
But when you get down 
to facts, they are the guys 
who are keeping anything 
from happening at all. 

Student 
. W. Va. 
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The girls where I work 
have been talking about 
Autherine Lucy, sjjc of 
them who are college 
graduates, said it was aw- 
ful and they are for equal 
rights in education. 

There is a white South- 
ern woman without much 
education who works there 
too. These six graduates 
look down on her. They 
are polite to, but they 
don’t associate with, the 
two Negro women who get 
all the dirty jobs, either. 
But this Southern woman 
does. 

I asked her what she 
thought of what’s going 
on in the South, and she 
said, “I think God created 
all people equal and I just 
don’t go for what they do 
down there, but I think 
the North is worse.” 

M. H. 

Los Angeles 
• # * 

TWO PARTY SYSTEM 

My boss is a Republican 
and a very conservative 
business man. He deplores 
Hubbard’s statement and 
the White Citizens Coun- 
cils, but he thinks they 
have the right to speak 
their minds., >t JJe doesn’t 
think it’s a political prob- 
lem, but a social problem, 
and people will change. 

Chemist 

Detroit 


The Democrats are mak- 
ing their speeches about 
w a i t in g to get Civil 
Rights, but the Republi- 
cans’ hands aren’t any 
cleaner. I read that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decided 
to send his grandchildren 
to a private school in .Vir- 
ginia, to keep them from 
having to go to a mixed 
school. And I remember 
when there was talk about 
mixing the Soldiers that - 
he said it wasn’t time for 
them to be put together. 
He’s like a little child- 
throwing a rock and hid- 
ing his hand. 

Miner’s Wife 

Jere, W. Va. 


THIS ONE WORLD 

I spoke to a lot of old 
fellows in Mexico. They 
told me that the Mexican 
Revolution was an upris- 
ing without leaders. The 
peasants got sick and 
tired. All over the coun- 
try they just pointed 
their old gun and the 
Revolution began. 

Right now Mexico is 
still supposed to be a 
revolutionary country.: 
They have a constitution 


which is supposed to be 
better than any other 
constitution. According to 
the constitution you are 
even supposed to work 
only five days and still 
get paid for the sixth 
and seventh days. But 
what good is it when you 
only make five cents an 
hpur? U ■. -j 

; Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 
* # v # 

I think people are con- 
stantly pushing ahead. 
Just look at the workers 
how they organized the 
unions. Well, now the uni- 
ons aren’t what they used 
to be, but who knows, 
maybe the workers will 
get something even better 
than that. 

And look at women. 
You know in Mexico, a 
woman has to be afraid to 
look/ her- husband’s friends 
in the eye. They have 
nothing to say. 

Here it is completely 
different. Women fought 
to be independent. If a 
-mambeats his wife in 
Mexico, there’s nothing: 

. she can do about it. Here! 
ff Triy" hhSbaud beat me up 
I’d haul liim into court. 

Working Mother 
Los Angeles 


What a difference it 
would make if the money 
we and other countries 
spend on destructive pur- 
poses were turned to con- 
struction. We would soon 
eliminate all that poverty, 
disease and squalor of the 
depressed peoples of the 
world. Surely in so doing 
we would be eliminating 
the causes of war. With so- 
cial justice and equality for 
nations as well as individu- 
als, a united and peaceful 
world could be brought 
about. People could go 
where they pleased in the 
world and meet the peoples 
of other countries. They 
could work where they 
please and, as the needs of 
the world’s peoples were 
satisfied, we could shorten 
hours and increase holidays 
accordingly. 


Working Man 
England 


APPEAL TO READERS 

You all deserve trem- 
endous respect and con- 
gratulations for keeping 
News & Letters going. We 
will, send you more money 
as soon as we can. 

• • : _ Scientist - 
New Jersey 


5Y otes from a 3)iary 

TWO WORLDS 

THREE DATELINES 

Three events have just ■ taken place which emphasize 
the gulf between rank and file people, on the one hand, 
and the labor and government bureaucracies, on the other. 

The first event was a meeting in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, where the Negro people decided they will never 
again ride the buses on a segregated basis. 

The second event was a. UAW conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which showed that the labor bureaucracy 
can play the game of politics as well as the Democrat 
and Republican politicians. 

The third was a meeting at the summit— and the 
summits are so far away from the people it is hard even 
to remember that it is all taking place on the same planet. 
This newest “summit” meeting happened in England, 
which played host to those two totalitarians, Khruschev 
and Bulganin. As during Geneva, peace was on every- 
body’s lips while the most devastating preparations for 
war went on at full speed. : ; ." v M ■ ■ 

THE BIGGEST LIE OF ALL 

The Communist Party fropters, including the so- 
called left of the British Labor Party, as well as American 
liberals (not excluding Alger Hiss) all chorused: “Peace 
is more possible now than at any time in history.” 

To “prove” their grand illusion they say that never 
have weapons been more terrifying. As if that had ever 
stopped a war! The more terrifying the weapons, the 
greater the scope of war from national to international 
dimensions! - - 

There is in fact no greater He than this peace 
“theory”. It is on a par with mouthing phrases about 
peace while dropping the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

The hypocrisy of the labor bureaucrats is on a par 
with the government bureaucrats, whether on the inter- 
national or national scenes. In the present conference of 
the UAW it was a case of double self-exposure. 

Being out of power, Democratic hopeful, Stevenson, 
had nothing to lose when he dangled before the UAW 
bureaucrats the possibility of a cabinet post: “Who,” he 
asked, “from organized labor speaks at this cabinet meet- 
ing now? There have been sitting at the cabinet table 
three men from one corporation — and no one from the 
16 million membership of the AFL CIO.” 

While Stevenson was bargaining for the labor vote, 
Reuther bargained for the .Negro vote. “You cannot have 
labor and Eastland in the same party,” he shouted. 

When he plays politics, he counts the millions of or- 
ganized labor as if he had their vote in his hip pocket; 
but when he himself gets to do anything for the cause of 
equality, all he can do is shout into the microphone. It is 
picayune, indeed. A typical example of that is the manner 
in which UAW Local 600 treated Rosa Parks who per- 
cipitated the Montgomery boycott. 

Here is the largest union local in the world, number- 
ing some 60,000. The leadership invites Rosa Parks to 
address the local but keeps it so deep a secret that only 
200 show up at the meeting. The rest of the UAW mem- 
bers first heard about it when most of us first heard it — 
after the event when it was reported in the regular daily 
press. "U ' 

How could Mrs. Parks have concluded anything 
but that just as oppression wears a white face down 
South, hypocrisy does up North? v 

THE GREATEST THING OF ALL: 

SPONTANEOUS ORGANIZATION 

In contrast to the hypocrisy of the labor bureaucracy 
and the big lie of the “peace meetings” at the summit, 
there was the forceful voice of the Alabama Negroes who 
have taken the matter of their freedom into their own 
hands and have never let go in all these months. 

Because the spontaneity of the walkout and the or- 
ganization of their forces to keep up the boycott was a’ 
simultaneous action, it is here that we can see what is 
truly historic and contains our future. Just watoh how 
they have never let anything slip out of their hands since 
the boycott first started : 

1) They have been in continuous session; daily there 
are small meetings; three times weekly, mass meetings; 
at all times the new relationships. 

2) The decision is always their own. When the Su- 
preme Court handed down its decision against segregated 
buses and the bus company, hungry for their profits, hung 
up notices they would obey decisions, the Negroes said: 
We also asked for Negro bus drivers. To the city fathers, 
who proclaim segregation as the “Southern way of life,” 
they, as Southerners, said that if they never ride the 
buses it will be soon enough. 

3) The organization of their own transportation, with- 
out either boss or political supervision, is a model. < 

Clearly, the greatest thing of all in this Mont- 
gomery spontaneous organization is its own working 
existence. It should serve as a living lesson to the 
many who see strikes, revolts and struggles but fail 
to see a new society emerging out of these struggles* 


.*s- ' 
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The Way of 


the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


The greatest struggle 
that the Negro people 
" have taken in order to get 
civil rights, has almost 
shaken the world. Espe- 
cially the Negro in Ala- 
bama has made a new leaf 
in history. Which looks to 
me that it will change the 
whole South from so 
much prejudice and hate- 
ful ways against the poor 
innocent black people 
whom this white world 
has run over for many 
years. 


And now the Negro peo- 
ple have decided to try out 
some of these promises that 
the United States has of- 
fered them for some time. 


But I think it is pretty 
hard for the middle-aged 
white people to break the 
laws that the old white peo- 
ple have laid down against 
the colored people for years. 


But the time has come 
for the colored people to 
have some changes made 
in order to live a better 
way of life. I can see that 
if we colored people stick 
together for what* we 
want, I. think that we will 
get somewhere in these 
United States. 


THAT WILL 
NEVER HAPPEN 


I can see that this old 
world is getting in a bad 
condition over the whites 
trying to bring back that old 
law they had against col- 
ored people a hundred years 
ago. But that will never 
happen in these years to 
come. 


And they have found out 
they went too far to get 
their proper rest, which 
means so much to them, 
that they got to make a 
way to get back in order to 
be a citizen of that city. 


But all of this was to get 
away from living among the 
colored people. But they 
found out that Negroes will 
take over the city and run 
it— and that would be too 
much for them. So they 
have decided to come back 
to run the city. 


It is truth that we can’t 
see too much difference be- 
tween North and South in 
giving the Negroes their 
freedom. Mayor Hubbard 
of Dearborn and other big 
leaders in, the North spoke 
in favor of the South to hold 
on with their prejudice and 
hateful ways against the 
Negro people. 


The North was rated so 
much higher over the South 
for giving the Negroes their 
rights: And now they have 
decided to set up a white or- 
ganization to try- to get Ne- 
groes back under the old 
laws. 


But that will never hap- 
pen because Negroes are 
trying to produce and im- 
prove their race of people 
and not tear it down like 
white people who are trying 
to build machinery to take 
the place of the white 
woman.* 


In Chicago, they tell me, 
that the white people are 
trying to work their way 
, back into the city by buying 
the whole South Side. They 
■ want to get some rest from 
the long traveling they have 
to do, to and from work. 


It looks to me that white 
Americans are trying to de- 
stroy the whole world be- 
cause Negroes are trying to 
get out from those preju- 
diced white people. 


♦Ethel Dunbar is referring 
to a recent article describing 
new automation machinery 
to take over the housewife’s 
work. — Ed. 


Discriminafhn 
In the North 


DETROIT— In a number 
of Catholic churches in De- 
troit and Dearborn, societies 
have been set up under the 
name of “Home Owners As- 
sociation.” Despite Catholic 
doctrine which prohibits its 
members from joining any 
“secret society,” the basic 
secret behind these forma- 
tions is the protection of 
their own lily white concepts 
on the Negro question. 

These societies operate on 
the basis that any neighbor- 
hood Catholic who wishes, 
can sell his home to the so- 
ciety, instead of to a Negro. 
The society then finds a 
suitable white C a t h o li c 


owner. 


Hamtramck used to be 
“white only” and it’s still 
plenty prejudiced. But 
that’s being broken down 
and that’ll h a p p e n to 
Dearborn too. 


Dodge Worker 
Hamtramck 


Terror in His Seirth 


GRENADIER, Miss.— 
Four weeks ago, an 11-year- 
old boy was arrested on the 
charge of “looking in a win- 
dow.” He has been held in 
a Southern jail over these 
four weeks while the white 
sheriff “investigated” the al- 
leged “crime.” 

After four weeks of per- 
secution, beatings, all in a 
white Southern jail, they 
finally let hinj go. When he 
returned -home he - was -a 
very nervous frightened 
boy. His mother had to send 
him off to a relative in the 
North to recuperate from 
his brutal treatment. 

Who came to his defense, 
or tried to get him released? 
His mother and family. Not 
the NAACP, which is too 
busy collecting money for 
its lawyers, too busy to be 
bothered with a mere little 
Negro boy in trouble. 


Some Changes Made 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.- 
Segregation in public trans- 
portation, in the bus and 
railroad stations has just 
ended here. For the first 
time since the Civil War, 
whites and Negroes mingled 
freely^in public transporta- 
tion. There was: no trouble 
whatsoever. 

The bus system in Little 


Rock is owned and operated 
by the same company that 
owns the bus system in 
Montgomery, Alabama. Since ; 
this bus company learned its 
lesson in Montgomery, -it- 
does not relish the prospect' 
of going through the same 
thing again. It ended Segre- 
gation in several cities of 
the South. 


Call Me Mister 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— I used 
to work with a white fellow 
I was pretty good buddies 
with. I knew him for a long 
time. We used to go hunt- 
ing, we joked around and we 
talked pretty frank to each 
other. 

One day he came to work 
and told me he was getting 
married. 

I said, “That’s nice.” 

He said, “There’s gonna be 
some changes made around 
here about names.” 

I said, “There sure is. Does 


she like the new name?” 

“No,” he said. “I 
other changes.” 


mean 


I said, “Meaning what?” 

He said, “Meaning me. I’m 
getting married and you can’t 
call me ‘Bill’ anymore. It’s 
goirig to have to be ‘Mr. Wil- 
liam’.” 


I said, “Mr. William?” 

He said, “That’s right.” 

I said, “Like hell I will:” 
•He cursed me and said,'. 
"Don’t be a smart n — — r!” 

I quit that job. 


CHARLESTON, Miss.— 
The body of a Negro man 
was found floating in the 
river here about six weeks 
ago. No one has been able 
to identify him yet. No one 
has stepped forward to in- 
vestigate the ease. 

The NAACP was inform- 
ed of the circumstances. 
They have done nothing 
about the case. 

— Charleston Woman. 
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A Frenchman’s Report on American Negro Struggle 


Negroes on the March, 
by Daniel Guerin. 

This is part of a larger 
work, Whither the Ameri- 
can People? first publish- 
ed in Paris in 1951. The 
work was written when 
M. Guerin returned to his 
native France after a two- 
year stay in the United 
States (1947-48). 

In Negroes on the 
March, the author writes 
with deep feeling and con- 
cern for the Negro’s 
struggle for emancipation, 


which he considers “the 
most explosive progres- 
sive force in the United 
States.” He describes ra- 
cial oppression as Ameri- 
ca’s biggest scandal and 
shows that it is “part and 
parcel of capitalist oppres- 
sion as a whole.” 

The English translation 
has just been published 
and may be purchased, 
for $1.50, from George L. 
Weissman. 325 East 17th 
St., New York 3, N.Y. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the con- 
cluding installment. 


THE U.A.W. ‘ . 

There was a big change in 
the U.A.W. from 1943, when 
I first went in, to the pres- 
ent day. We used to hold our 
meetings, in the auditorium 
of Cass Tech, a big high 
school. We had to hurry to 
get there. There Afi 

many workers standing out- 
side trying to get in as were 
inside at the meeting. There 
was a free and democratic 
set-up. Any -member could 
bring his grievance to the 
membership as a whole. 
Now, if any worker, white 
or Negro, tries to bring up 
a grievance at a membership 
meeting, the union officers 
tell him: 


“There are four of us at 
the union hall all the time. 
Come down and discuss it 
with us.” 


If we go down to see the 
union officers, as they tell 
us to, they either put us off 
or give us the business. 

In the early days there 
was rarely a meeting that 
didn’t mention something 
about our Negro brothers 
and sisters. There was a dis- 
cussion ground this at every 
meeting. Many Negro women 
were working in the plants 
then. Many of today’s union 
leaders would discuss shop 
problems and issues that 
face our Negro brothers 
with the membership as a 
whole taking part. 

Now, if there is an issue 
raised by Negroes, as Ne- 
groes, we are told by the 
union leaders that this is the 
most damaging thing we can 
do to ourselves. They say 
don’t raise the question of 
Negroes. 


role they could have jumped 
the membership several 
thousands overnight. But oh 
any question involving Ne- 
groes they wouldn’t oppose 
anything advanced by the_ 
U.A.W. It was like a com- 
pany town relation with the 
U.A.W. as the company. 
They were completely guided 
by the U.A.W. bureaucrats. 
The U.A.W. gave big dona- 
tions. It gave jobs and a so- < 
rial life to certain Negroes. 
This was used as a club over 
the organization. They were ’ 
airaid to take any indepen- 
dent position, especially if 
the rank and file was in- 
volved because it might get 
out of their hands and they 
couldn’t ’"control it. There 
were, and are, a thousand 
cases submitted every day of 
Negro mistreatment. They 
are completely ignored. The , 
N.A.A.C.P. grew before the 
3943 race riot. , After the 
riot, the leadership was 
Scared. They tried to divert 
all action into legal channels. 


THE N.A.A.C.P. 

A few years ago, in De- 
troit, the N.A.A.C.P. mem- 
bership fell from 23,000 to 
3,000. If they toi^i a leading 


For the future I can’t 
make any blueprints but I 
know where I feel best. 
That’s in the plant with my 
friends on the line when 
we’re fighting the company 
and fighting the union on an 
issue. I have a feeling this 
story of mine isn’t nearly 
finished but I Want to stop 
now for the time being. One 
last thing I want to say : 

I am just like any one of 
you. I didn’t have anything • 
whatsoever to do with where 
I was born. I didn’t have 
anything to do with whether 
I would be male or female, 

I didn’t have anything to do 
with whether I would be 
black or white. But if you* 
can absorb this story, it may 
enable you to understand 
who you are. I have never 
lived one day outside of the 
United States. 

All of these things and . 
many others, I have felt," 
seen and experienced here in 
America. 

(CONCLUDED) 


JL 



IMien the Kids "Go Wrong" 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


WEST VIRGINIA. — The 
ray it is nowadays is a lot 
ifferent than it was when 
ire were children. When we 
irere children, for example, 
here weren’t near the auto- 
lobiles there are today. 
Everyth ing’s different. 
Vhen people talk about “ju- 
enile delinquency” they 
lometimes forget that. 

Take our family. Both my 
rife and I — as a matter of 
act all of our family — work 
lard. We tell our kids 
vhat’s right, and if they 
isten to us, O.K. But if they 
lon’t, they could go out and 
>e doing something wrong, 
md we wouldn’t know a 
hing about it. 

It’s hard to keep up with 
hie kids. You’re ' just too 
i ’ed after you’ve worked all 
lay, to be after them all the 
;ime. It’s not such a simple 
;hing to answer — this juve- 
lile delinquency — no matter 
vhat they say. 

— Parent 
* * * 

Raising a child isn’t 
something that just “hap- 
)ens.” You have to have a 
ot of time to give them. 

Take television shows, for 
sxample. They show so 
nuch crime and fighting. 


That’s “life” I suppose and 
they always try to show that 
crime doesn’t pay. But a 
child doesn’t always get the 
“moral.” You have to ex- 


DETROIT — I spoke to a lot 
of guys in the shop about 
this recent Marine punish- 
ment march. 

“They must have all been 
young kids that didn’t know 
what each other was going 
to do,” a World War II vet- 
eran said. “If anyone tried 
anything like that when I 
was training, we would have 
known how to take care of 
him.” 

No one seemed shocked 
about the character of 
S/Sgt. McKeon. The general 
opinion being that all cadre 
in boot camps act that way 

Marine Commandant Pate 
professed shock at the dis- 
closure that one of his non- 
coms had been drinking in 
the barracks. He said times 
have changed and you just 
can’t entrust so much com- 
mand responsibility to non- 
commissioned officers any- 
more. 

One pre-World War n vet- 
eran said, “In the good old 
days the incident wouldn’t 


plain those things to him 
yourself. You don’t just let 
him “grow up.” You have 
to put in time with him. 

— Working Mother. 


have received publicity and 
they would have made the 
sergeant a lieutenant for 
having such extraordinary 
control over his men.” 


SOUNDS IN DETROIT 

Thousands of Detroit 
youth crowded into Olympia 
Stadium, on Sunday, May. 6, 
to hear and participate in a 
“Rock ’n’ Roll Concert.” 

Everybody was there. Bill 
Haley and his Comets, “The 
Teen-Agers, The Flamingoes, 
The Teen Queens, The Plat- 
ters, and so forth and so 
forth and so forth. 

They were climbing up the 
walls and the audience 
jumped and sang with them. 

The master of ceremonies 
got seared and warned the 
audience to sit down or the 
odps would stop the show. 

The kids said, “We’re not 
doing anything wrong. We’re 
just enjoying the hlusic.” 
And we did. 


W O M E N 


BOCK 'IT ROLL 

Public officials in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, as well 
as those in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts have declared 
themselves in favor of ban- 
ning “rock V roll” music. 
The Southerners claim it’s 
just too vulgar to permit. 

“Rock ’n’ roll” otherwise 
known as “rhythm and 
blues” has been with us 
sometime. Blues have been 
around for as long as most 
Americans can remember. 
The bands and combos play- 
ing the style of jazz that 
characteriezs “rock ’n’ roll” 
have been around since the 
early AO’s at least. A good 
case could be made for even 
earlier beginnings. 

YOUNG MUSIC 

What is newest about the 
music is the people who 
have been attracted to it. 
Not just Negro youth, who 
have pioneered in the per- 
forming and appreciation of 
it, but now the rest of the 
young population call it 
their own. In the last few 
years thousands of “rock ’n’ 
roll” singing quartets have 
sprung up over the country. 
Mostly Negro youth so far. 
Writing, arranging and per- 
forming their own songs. 


Not content to be merely 
listeners and spectators, but 
finding vent for their crea- 
tive powers. 

“THE CHICKEN” 

A couple of Detroit dail- 
ies who hold that “the 
chicken,” a “rock ’n’ roll” 
inspired dance is ungraceful 
and perhaps suggestive, 
have interviewed selected 
youth about the matter. Un- 
der pressure of having their 
parents and teachers read- 
ing their statements, almost 
all agreed with the papers 
and hastened to add that the 
only reason they did “the 
chicken” was because every- 
one else did. 

American youth has come 
up with something construc- 
tive. No vandalism, but 
music and dance. Still, civic 
leaders have turned thumbs 
down, shouting “sugges- 
tive,” “vulgar,” “lewd,” etc. 
The more liberal attitude is, 
“What ever their dancing 
and singing, at least it’s bet- 
ter than swiping cars.” 

This wild bellowing 
doesn’t seem to threaten the 
existence of “rock ’n’ roll.” 
The young folks just go 
their bwtt wajr. 




“Tell It to the Marines ” 


Jiist A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


What Happens When the “Perfect Wife” Grows Old? 


LOST? 


I found myself working 
alongside a college graduate 
in my new job. She was so 
eold and unfriendly that it 
surprised me. Education and 
knowledge seem to mean 
more to her than people. 
The only people who interest 
her are other intellectuals. 
She has Contempt for “com- 
5n people.” 

We talked a little about 
television programs and she 
said she couldn’t stand pro- 
grams with real people in 
them, She gave the “64 
thousand Dollar” program 
as an example. She said, “I 
can see ordinary people ev- 
erywhere. What I want on 
television is escap e.” By 
that, she meant fantasy or 
drama unlike life. 

ESCAPE FROM WHAT? 

This young woman grad- 
uated from college and trav- 
eled across the entire coun- 
try to find work in a new 
city. She was married re- 
cently. In spite of all this, 
she still is searching for 
i“escape.” 

I None of her education has 
succeeded in giving her a 
great love for life, for peo- 
ple, for the world or for 
►anything, except to escape 
from it all. 

j She is particularly fond 
of science-fiction. Some sci- 
ence - fiction admirably re- 
flects the doubts and con- 
fusion in the world today 
about the possible outcome 
( of it all. Some science-fiction 
writers take pleasure in 
[carrying things out to their 
[logical end. They describe 


ricious tribes of mutants — 
victims ahd offspring of vic- 
tims of H-bombs — wander- 
ing over the face of the 
earth and killing all 
strangers on sight. Mercy 
and interest in people has 
often vanished from the 
scene. It is no wonder that 
they present this picture. 
This is what we are faced 

With. • ■ ;v: ' 


NEVADA — This is the story 
of a rank injustice. 

When I was pregnant we 
were living in an apartment 
about ten minutes from the 
American base where my 
husband was stationed. I 
started to hemorrhage about 
6 o’clock at night and my 
husband phoned the base for 
an ambulance. The man on 
the phone asked him what 
rank he was. When my hus- 
bknd told him he was a staff 
sergeant, the other man said 
they could only send the am- 
bulance for higher rank and 
it had to be an emergency. 
He’ said he’d get in trouble 
to send the ambulance other- 
wise. 

AN EMERGENCY 

We called for a cab, but it 
never arrived, so my husband 
finally called the base again 
and told them it was an em- 
ergency. The man at the 
base told him to hold on 
while he checked to get an 
O.K. He kept ringing one ex- 
change after another until he 
I got an officer to talk to my 
I husband. The officer shid 


Orie'ftf tHe Wittiten ift our 
office was having difficul- 
ties with her mother-in-law, 
who is living with them. It 
wasn’t “in-law” trouble as 
much as the problem of an 
old woman who seemed to 
have no purpose left in life 
except to live with one of 
her children this year, an- 
other one, another year. She 
creates friction wherever 
she lives. 


he’d send the ambulance, but 
he might get into trouble for 
it. 

At 7:30 the ambulance ar- 
rived, but passed by the 
house and went into the vil- 
lage by mistake. It eventually 
came back and we got start- 
ed, but when we reached the 
base, the ambulance kept 
right on going. When my 
husband tried to stop them, 
they said it had to be an em- 
ergency for that base, and 
that we had to go on to the 
next base hospital, 148 miles 
away. We finally got to a 
hospital at 9:10. 

My baby was finally bom 
by a Caesarian operation, but 
he only lived two hours. 

A LIFE FOR A STRIPE 

"A few weeks later a tech 
sergeant’s wife had her baby 
on my husband’s base. It was 
widely published that it was 
the first baby to be born 
there. 

With the difference of one 
stripe, we lost our baby. We 
wonder if this was justice, or 
rank Injustice? i 


Another woman said that 
she felt the problem of old- 
age came in large part from 
the fact that too many wo- 
men have nothing left for 
them after their families 
have grown and left home. 

She said, “The ones who 
are the biggest problem, so 
far as I can see, are the wo- 
men who have been what 
they consider the ‘perfect 
wife and mother.’ The wo- 
man who has spent all her 
life cooking and sewing and 
making the perfect home 
and looking after her chil- 
dren — and never got out of 
the house. 

“She’s the one who is 
‘lost’ when the children grow 
up and don’t need her any 
more. But the woman who 
maybe wasn’t so ‘perfect’ at 
being a housewife and moth- 
er, but who got out and got 
into some activities outside 
the home, made friends, and 
so on— she still has am active 
life after the children are 
gone.” 

* * * 

THERE’S MORE TO IT 

I think the woman who 
said old woman are a prob- 
lem if they didn’t get into 
some activities while they 
were young, must have been 
talking about middle-class 
women mainly. Most of them 
can afford to get baby-sit- 
ters and run around doing 
this activity or that one. 

Even they still have a 


pretelfemn know -of- a lot -of 
richer women in our town, 
who hire nurses to raise 
their children while they go 
out to work for “charity.” 
They forget that charity be- 
gins at home most of the 
time and that their kids 
need a mother more than a 
nurse. 

I WON’T SIT HOME 

But if a woman can afford 
to get out once in a while 
and doesn’t, there really is 
something wrong with her. 
The problem most working 
class of people have is that 
they just can’t afford it. If 
I could get a baby-sitter, I 
would. 

When my kids are all 
grown, and I’m free to get 
but more, I won’t sit at 
home and cry. There’s al- 
ways plenty to do. I have 
no fears that I won’t have 
anything to do even when 
the kids are grown and 
gone. 

I think that for working 
mothers there should be 
some kind of after school 
entertainment for the chil- 
dren until they are picked 
up. Also when the teachers 
call for a conference with 
mothers they want to 
have it too early when 
lots of mothers are work- 
ing. Why couldn’t they 
have it at night when 
working mothers could 
go? 

Working Mother 
Los Angeles 


a !. Story of Rank Injustice 


Unions at Dead £n«l 

(Continued from Page 1) 
SPOTLIGHT ON 
THE SOUTH 

Most of the unorganized 
Smd sweated workers in the 
United States are concen- 
trated in the South. Organ- 
izing the South cannot be 
separated from the question 
of integration. On this, the 
AFL-CIO is bankrupt and it 
has absolutely nothing to 
say to the unorganized 
porkers of Ameripa. 

“The White . Citizen’s 
Councils are attacking the 
union as harshly as they 
ever did,” Charles Denby 
wrote in his column a few 
weeks ago (March 30). 
“And still there * is no 
open fight from our labor 
leaders. 

“On what basis,” he 
asked, “do the unions pro- 
pose to organize the deep 
South?” 

Far from organizing the 


unorganized, the top bureau- 
crats are publicly quarrel- 
ling about how to reorgan- 
ize the organiezd. 


WHOSE DEAD END? 


The heart and meaning of 
the rank and file movement, 
as shown in the constant 


wildcats, is that they don’t 
expect the union leaders to 
do anything for them, much 
less for the unorganized. 
This bureaucracy is the real 
barrier to the development 
of the trade union move- 
ment. 


The fact that the AFL- 
CIO has come to a dead end 
means that the revolt of the 
workers has gone beyond 
any form of organization yet 
found and beyond any form 
of control the bureaucracy 
is attempting to devise by 
mergers, or by playing poli- 
tics. The bureaucracy Is at 
the dead end, not the work- 
ers. 


Women Who Don’t Think Voting’s All 


There are many women 
Who -vote but don’t think 
their vote really means any- 
thing — onq party or the 
other, the politicians all 
eventually wind up the same. 
For the same reason, there 
are many women who don’t 
bother to vote at all. 


It took American women 
almost 100 years of organ- 
ized campaigning to win the 
“right to vote.” But those 
women who, today, want no 
part of “politics” are actu- 
ally following more closely 
in the footsteps of those 
women who fought so hard 
to attain their political 
rights, than all the so-called 
“politically advanced” wo- 
men put together. 


NO BIGGER THAN 
A THUMB E 


The Woman Movement 
began in America shortly 
before the Civil War. In 
those days, the American 
woman had almost no 
freedom. No schools were 
open to her. Her husband 
had absolute power over 
their children, controlled 
* her property, could collect 
her wages, and could le- 
gally beat her “with a 
stick no bigger than the 
judge’s thumb.” 


when the Civil War broke 
out, the work that women 
did, their courage and 
ability, did more to de- 
stroy the old ideas of 
“woman’s place” than 
anyone could shout down. 


When the war was over 
they found that their fight 
had only begun. They were 
told that men would “pro- 
tect” them and that they 
did not need any rights from 
the government. 


But it was hard to see 
how men were protecting 
WQmen, especially women 
wstge-earners, when the 
women’s wages were from 
one half to one third the 
men’s wages. 


FIGHT TO WIN 


In the elections of 1872, 
150 women throughout the 
country tried to register and 
vote to test whether their 
rights were included in the 
new 14th Amendment, 


But America was being 
torn apart with the question 
of slavery and women were 
thinking about it. 


ON ALL FRONTS 

The great figures of the 
Abolitionist Movement and 
of the Woman’s Movement 
were indistinguishable. Lucy 
Mott, Elizabeth Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, Susan B. An- 
thony— leaders of the Wom- 
an’s Move m e n t — were 
am ong the most active Abo- 
litionists. 


William Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips and Frederick 
Douglass were leaders of the 
Abolitionist Movement arid 
fimong the most oiitsjJokeri 
for women’s rights. " 


They were condemned 
from the pulpits and ridi- 
culed in the press. But 


Susan B. Anthony, who 
voted with 13 other women, 
in Rochester, N. Y., was 
promptly arrested by the 
U. S. Marshal on a criminal 
charge. The three inspect- 
ors who had allowed the 
women to vote were thrown 
into jail. 


The campaign went on for 
another 50 years before the 
American woman got her 
suffrage. It wasn’t given to 
her. She won it. . 


If, today, women do not 
use their vote as they are 
often told they “should,” it 
does not mean that they are 
backward. Today, many 
simply do not see what 
“yoting” alone will actually 
change. 


Just as the struggle for 
Woman’s Rights was born 
out of the desire to DO 
something about the con- 
ditions of the world then, 
so women desire to DO 
something about conditions 
now. The right to- vote did 
not end the story. Women 
are: adding' new chapters 
every day. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


First Automation Strike 
... In England 

Since the first of the 
year, British auto workers 
- — like the American auto 
workers — have been suf- 
fering from increasing 
lay-offs. 

Adopting what they 
openly call the “Ameri- 
can method” of laying- 
off men while new -au- 
tomation machinery is 
being installed, the 
Standard Motor Co., at 
Coventry, England, an- 
nounced they were go- 
ing to lay-off 350ft men 
while converting to au- 
tomation. V 

Chi April 26, 12,000 
workers at Standard, 
wildcat ted in protest 
against the automation 
lay-offs. They insisted 
that the work should be 
spread so that no work- 
er should be on the 
streets. 

So powerful is the wild- 
cat which is looked upon 
in government, manage- 
ment and labor circles as 
a test case— that it seem- 
ed certain the unions 
would sanction the wild- 
cat and make it an of- 
ficial strike. But at the 
last minute, the unions re- 
fused to make the strike 
official and asked the 
wildcatters instead to re- 
turn to work if manage- 
ment agrees to negotiate. 

What there is to nego- 
tiate, jg. a ^mystery. .^ Man- 
agement has specifically 
stated “we are not spend- 
ing four million pounds on 
a new tractor plant in 
order to employ the same 
number of men.” 

Among the reasons im- 
plied for the unions’ re- 
fusal to support the 
strikers is the fact that 
the wildcat is allegedly 
led by Communists. Also 
the official leadership is 
pained by the strikers’ re- 
fusal to “understand” that 
automation means “pro- 
gress.” 

The hard fact, which 
is recognized by the 
12,000 strikers, is that 
management’s dictator- 
ial control over produc- 
tion and over their lives, 
cannot go unchallenged. 

In this crucial fight, the 
labor bureaucrats have 
once again turned their 
backs upon the workers. 


firings if they did not re- 
turn. Forced back to 
work, in retaliation a- 
gainst the lock-outs, the 
workers are now carrying 
on a widespread slow- 
down. 


At the same time as 
the strikes were going on, 
university students were 
demonstrating against the 
government. They even 
talked of joining the 
workers on strike. 


No sooner did Franco 
force the first strike 
wave to ebb, than it 
surged forth again. 
Currently, some 50,000 
workers iu Bilbao are 
striking. 


France’s All-Out War 
, . . In Algeria 


France’s Socialist prime 
minister, Guy Mollett has 
committed himself to an 
all-out war in Algeria. It 
is promised that by next 
month the French forces 
in Algeria will be in- 
creased to 380,000 troops. 
The next step will be mas- 
sive bombings of the Al- 
gerian pqpqlatiQii from the 
air. The military leaders 
are already demanding 
this. 

In addition, Paris police 
are arresting and screen- 
ing everyone suspected of 
being a North African. 

The latest “socialist” 
move by the French Min- 
ister in Algeria, Robert 
Lacoste, was to bar some- 
one as conservative as 
Irving Brown — travelling 
salesmen for the AFL- 
CIO- — from entering Al- 
geria. Lacoste is afraid 
that Brown will “encour- 


age” Algerian labor to 
seek independence from 
Franee. 


More Strikes and Slow- 
Downs in Spain 

Within the' last month, 
Spain was torn by a wave 
of strikes during which 
no fewer than 40,000 and 
possibly as many as 70,- 
000 workers walked out. 
Affected, were practically 
all of the industrial ceri- 
ters in Spain. 


It is no wonder that 
the reactionary General 
Weygarid, joyously ex- 
claimed last month: 
“What a good thing 
that a left-wing govern- 
ment is in power ... 
It can use its special 
powers in Algeria far 
more thoroughly than a 
conservative one would 
dare. And nobody can* 
accuse it of Fascism!” 


All this, has succeeded 
in unifying all sections of 
the Algerian population in 
opposition to French rule. 
Though the French mili- 
tary forces are being 
steadily increased, the Al- 
gerian armed forces are 
still fighting them to a 
standstill. At the present 
time, they are winning the 
war. 


This is the first time, 
since the defeat of the 
Civil War which brought 
Franco to power 20 years 
ago, that workers and in- 
tellectuals have come to- 
gether in opposition a- 
gainst t h e oppressive 
government. 


It’s Legal Now 

For the second time in 
ten years, the Russian 
rulers have been forced to 
grant a labor amnesty in 
the hope to gain some 
more production from the 
Russian workers 

Khruschev & Co. have 
just announced that it is 
no longer a crime for Rus- 
sian workers to leave 
their jobs without per- 
mission. T h e announce- 
ment further said that 
workers, now in slave la- 
bor camps because of 
such crimes wilt be re- 
leased. 


The first time such a 
labor amnesty was de- 
clared was right at the 
end of World War H. 


The truth is that Khru- 
schev isn’t giving the 
workers permission to 
leave their jobs. He is 
desperately trying to keep 
them on their jobs and re- 
duce the enormous “ille- 
gal” turnover of labor. 


Id 1954 alone, no 
fewer than 2.8 million 
workers left their jobs. 
This means approxi- 
mately one out of every 
four workers employed 
in Russia’s major indus- 
trial establishments. 
(See News & Letters, 
Mar. 30.) 


The fact that this new 
“leniency” comes hard on 
the heels of the introduc- 
tion of the newest Five 
Year Plan, can mean only 
that the Russian workers 
have redoubled their re- 
sistance to the new de- 
mand for a 50 per cent in- 
crease in productivity. 


What Do You Read? 

Here are two headlines 
from the same page of 
The Detroit News, Sun- 
day, May 6: 

EXPECT NEW II- 
WEAPONS TO FOLLOW 
LATEST TESTS 
and 

DISARMAMENT HALF 
SOLVED, STASSEN . \ ;• 
SAYS , 

What else? 






Though strikes are il- 
legal, what is important 
in this situation is that 
Franco did not dare to 
resort to massive arrests. 
Instead, he forced the 
workers back by shutting 
down the factories and 
threatening massive 
&♦♦♦♦»♦»»»»»♦»»»»»♦♦»♦♦♦♦£■ 
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By CHARLES DENBY 

AreOurUnionLeadersHypocrites? 

The separation of the union leaders from the 
production workers in the plants is wider today 
than the planets from the earth. They act and 
talk to the workers with hostility and hate as 
though we are vicious beasts. 

Rank and file workers see how close the stewards 
and committeemen are to the foremen and superin- 
tendent. They see the division union and management 
have tried v to make between individual workers, groups 
of workers, workers in different sections and depart- 
ments and workers in different plants. 

CHRYSLER WILDCAT 

During the last wildcat at a Chrysler plant, the 
union representative said that workers at another 
plant were mad as hell with us because we were forcing 
the company to send them home too. Before he could 
finish telling this, one of the head superintendents 
walked up and shook his hand and said that if he could 
keep the men on the job, they could go out together 
and play golf ! 

The wildcat lasted for several days. The hate and 
temper of the workers grew sharper, mainly against 
the union officials. The union finally called a meeting. 
More workers attended than at any meeting in the past 
six years. Ninety per cent of them in full support of 
the striking department. 

RIGGED MEETING < 

The president spoke for two hours through 
boos and name-calling by the workers. Long 
speeches are customary in union meetings today 
in order to bore and tire workers out. And in order 
that no rank and file workers will report the truth 
to the membership about a given situation in his 
department. 

After the president finished, two other interna- 
tional reps spoke for an hour. Then a chief steward 
jumped up and called a motion to adjourn. 

Many strange faces were on the platform with the 
union leaders. Tape recorders were going, something 
they never used before in a general membership meet- 
ing. Some workers felt these strangers were agents, 
there to finger the workers who talk and brand them 
as “Communist.” Photographers were walking up and 
down the aisles, snapping workers’ pictures. The union 
was absolutely opposed to this in the early days. It 
was a crime for anyone to think of wanting a worker’s 
statement recorded. Certainly never think of getting 
it from his union meeting, no, not out of his organ- 
ization ! 

UNION’S DOUBLE-TALK 

Emil Mazey, UAW Secretary, said the union had 
received reports that workers in our plants are throw- 
ing up to them how hard Ford and GM workers have 
to work. He said that when those workers want to do 
something about their working conditions, the Interna- 
tional will help them. 

The GM workers were the first to do something 
about their conditions in the beginning of the organiza- 
tion of the UAW. They laid the basis for this UAW. 
Today, Mazey is saying these workers are to blame for 
speed-up and bad working conditions. 

Several years ago, the Ford workers were striking 
over speed-up. Mazey went into the plant to investigate, 
A worker said that Mazey reported the company argu- 
ment that no worker had died from overwork. And 
the speed-up continued. 

Several months ago, a Ford foreman pushed a 
worker into a moving line because the foreman felt 
the worker was not moving fast enough. When the 
worker asked for a committeeman, the foreman yelled : 
“I will get you a hundred of them.” 

The following day, workers in that department 
went home in support of the worker who was hurt. 
The president finally got them back. These workers 
were doing something about conditions. Neither Mazey 
npr the International gave them help. 

The company gave some 200 men a two-week 
lay-off for supporting that worker, and another 150 
a week off. The only thing we could hear from the 
union leaders was that they were asking management 
to “reprimand” the foreman. 


Campaign's Off to a 'Sickening' Start 


and 

the 

low. 


By ETHEL DUNBAR 

I watched and listened with interest to the conventions of the Democratic 
Republican parties. Somehow my attention and feeling were drawn closer to 
Democrats because they say it is the party that represents the interests of the 
middle class and working people. Nothing seems so far from the truth accord- 

^ ing to what I saw on TV. 
The big majority of the 
speakers talked about for- 
eign affairs, what people of 
other countries thought of 
America, their distrust of 
the United States, etc. 
Practically every country 
in this world was men- 
tioned but Africa. I did not 
hear a speaker mention it, 
neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican. 

CIVTC. RIGHTS 

It seemed to me that 
everyone at the conven- 
tions had a sense of feeling 
that one of the big issues 
would be the question of 
civil rights. 

When Truman nominated 
Harriman it seemed to 
throw the convention in a 
turmoil. Many Negroes felt 
this was done because Har- 
riman would take a Latter 
stand on civil rights than 
Stevenson — or a little more 
liberal. 

As the convention pro- 
ceeded, the agenda was fol- 
lowed down the line — until 
it carne to civil rights. That 
night, they would not start 
the discussion. Everything 
was substituted: music: all 
kinds of off - the - wall 



THANKS TO FRIENDS & READERS 

& Letters Is Huvh 


News & Letters is 
back after four months’ 
absence. When we found 
we didn’t have the 
money to publish we in- 
vited all our readers and 
friends to a conference. 

Those who came, came 
at their own expense, 
from as far as Califor- 
nia. Many were on 
strike, had just been on 
strike, or felt the 
squeeze of lay-offs. 

There were no dele- 
gates who claimed to 
“represent” others. 
Everyone present was 
free to take the floor. 
Everyc ne present took 
the floor and spoke 
freely. 

The ’bond uniting the 
conference is the great- 
est idea -of our age: that 
the working people, 
grappling with the deep- 
est problems of their 
lives, are the. only force 
which can bring into ex- 
istence their own great 
vision of a new society 
where they control their 
own lives. 

After the main report 
on this idea, the discus- 
sion revealed how much 
took place during this 
paper’s absence, which 
wasn’t reported any- 
where. 

A coal miner told of 
the wildcat strike which 
shut the West Virginia 
coal fields in opposition 
to John L. Lewis’ bu- 
reaucracy and the op- 
pressive weight of the 
coal operators. Though 
it is weeks old, the full 
story appears on page 2 
for the first time any- 
where. 

, A Detroit auto worker 
told of wildcats against 


the stranglehold of Reu- 
ther’s machine as 
against the brutal speed- 
up by the giant auto cor- 
poration. 

A Pittsburgh steel- 
worker told of the men 
in his mill who would 
have walked out even if 
the union had not called 
the official recent strike. 

As part of this total 
search for a funda- 
mentally new way of 
life, the practical con- 
clusion of our confer- 
ence was that this 
workers’ paper, News 
& Letters, slmll appear 
at least every two 
weeks. 

Edited by a worker, 
the articles in News & 
Letters will be written 
by growing numbers of 
people all over the coun- 
try. They are their own 
best reporters because in 
their daily lives they 
make the news. 

News & Letters com- 
mittees were formed by 
people with the most dif- 
ferent bac kgrounds: 
some are workers all 
their lives who have just 
clarified their feelings in 
opposition to manage- 
ment and union bureau- 
crats; others have years 
of experience in the 
American radical move- 
ment ; still others are 
young people, growing 
up since World War II. 

We do not think it will 
be easy, but we think we 
can maintain the paper 
on the sound foundation 
being built. We are con- 
fident that many who 
could not be present will 
do all they can to assure 
the continued existence 
of this workers’ paper, 


speeches not pertaining to 
civil rights; caucur"''. 

“THE AMERICAN W ~’ 

Many people may a;:’: 
why, but the majority of 
the Negroes know that was 
the “American way of life” 
when it comes to Negro 
rights. 

With all the speeches 
befbre, about our democ- 
racy and freedom for 
every individual, when it 
came time to put it in 
practice they all clamped 
up like a snail. 

One had to ask if this 
is the party that has the 
interest of workers and 
Negroes at heart. Very, 
very seldom did they men- , 
tion the name of the fac- 
tory worker or the lower 
working class people. 

THIEF IN THE NIGHT 

On civil rightk: At one 
o’clock in the morning, 
after ten million South- 
ern Negroes had gone to 
bed and asleep, the Dem- 
ocratic party crept into 
their homes and stole 
what, little rights they 
had already g a i n C d in 
the last several years . 
And, as customary, they 
used a Negro Congress- 
man Dawson from Ill- 
inois, to lead the way for 
them. 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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l COAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 

MINERS STRIKE FOR LIFE 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
—During the early months 
of the year, State mine in- 
spectors inspected Consol’s 
Williams mine. An inspec- 
tor watched one man work 
on a pin machine by him- 
self. He pinned five places. 
The mine inspector could 
see no violation • in safety 
procedure. On the basis of 
this report,' Consol began 
to institute a policy of hav- 
ing one man work on a pin 
machine by himself. 

FIRST STRIKE 

On Thursday, April 26, 
the Williams miners struck 
against having one man on 
a machine. Owings mine, 
another of Consol’s, was 
pulled out. joint action by 
these men closed all of 
Consol’s mines in Northern 
West Virginia. Some 4,000 
men went out because their 
lives were at stake. 

There is not one man 
who works in the mines 
who doesn’t know that 
the difference between 
having one or two men 
is the difference between 
life and death. 

There is not a miner 
who does not know of 
situations where a buddy 
on a machine has saved 
lives and limbs of men 
who would have lost 
either if they had been 
alone. 

The difference of min- 
utes, even seconds, in a 
roof fall or a machine 
going haywire, can make 
the difference between 
life and death. The men 
were striking for their 
lives. 

The UMW District offi- 
cials declared the strike a 
wildcat and unauthorized. 
The strike lasted for three 
days. The union and com- 
pany “negotiated.” They 
proposed to the men that 
a team of state inspectors 
would inspect the Williams 
and Owings mines during 
the first week the men 
went back. They said they 
would accept the decision 
of the state inspectors. 

The men said they 
would accept the decision 
— but only if it was for 
two men on a machine. 
THE BIG STALL 

The state inspectors 
made their inspections the 
following week. One week 
passed. No word from the 
inspectors. Two weeks — 
still nothing. After three 
weeks, it was learned that 
the stat<5 inspectors were 
not going to make the de- 
cisions. They turned the 
whole matter back to the 
company and union for ne- 
gotiation. 

Finally, on May 23, a 
month after the first strike, 
an agreement had been 
made. 

Who made the agree- 
ment? Judy — a big wheel 
of Consol; Higginbottom — 
a little smaller wheel; Ur- 
baniak — UMW District 31 
president; Pnakovich — Dis-j 
trict 31 vice-president; Fer- 


guson — International UMW were sent in to knock the 


safety director. These men 
do not involve themselves 
in local disputes. Their 
agreement was to include 
the entire district It was 
not reached according to 
the grievance procedure as 
outlined in the contract. 

They agreed that — under 
certain conditions the com- 
pany could have one man 
operate a machine by him- 
self; if the conditions were 
bad, they would have two 
men. 

The joker is that the 
company would make the 
decision. The men knew 
what the company’s^ posi- 
tion w&uld be. They had 
seen the company cut the 
men down to the bone; 
now they were cutting 
into the bone itself. 

The men figured that the 
big stall was to wait until 
they were about to start 
to work on their vacation 
pay. By springing the news 
of the agreement then, 
both the company and un- 
ion hoped to head off a 
strike. If the men went on 
strike, they would lose 
money on their vacation 
pay. 

STRIKE IS ON 

On Thursday, May 24, 
the Consol miners started 
their walkout. By midnight, 
all of them were down. On 
Sunday, May 27, a mass 
meeting was held. District 
officials were there in force. 
But the District and Inter- 
national were blasted com- 
pletely. 

The union of the men 
represented life; the union 
of the officials and the 
company represented death. 
The men refused to talk 
about “procedure” or “con- 
tract” wh^re life was at 
stake. They made their own 
decision. Every mining op- 
eration in Northern West 
Virginia was to be closed. 

On Mbnday, May 28, Con- 
sol pickets roamed North- 
ern West Virginia. Every 
big operation was closed 
down. Now almost 8,000 
miners were out. Consol 
announced it would buy up 
coal 'to meet its contract 
obligations. The men an- 
swered by stopping every- 
thing that could produce 
or haul coal. 
INTERNATIONAL 
STEPS IN 

After the third day of 
the strike, Lewis sent tele- 
grams to the Consol mine 
locals. He ordered the men 
to return to work. He said 
that the agreement had 
been signed and would be 
honored. He said that to 
refuse to work would be a 
violation of the Joint Wage 
Agreement signed in 1951. 

The telegram was 
either ignored, or read 
and placed on file. The 
men stayed out. 

With the strike a week 
old, some 10,000 miners 
out and the number in- 
creasing daily, three In- 
ternational representatives 


strike out. At a mass meet- 
ing they called they got 
the same treatment that 
was given the District of- 
ficials who had tried earlier 
to get the men to go back 
to work. 

The men’s lives were 
more important than a 
hundred agreements. The 
union had misrepresented 
them. They had made 
their position absolutely 
clear the month before, 
but the official union had 
seen fit to ignore their 
wishes. They could de- 
pend on no one but them- 
selves. By their actions 
they were showing the 
kind of representation 
they wanted. 

A VICTORY FOR MEN 

The strike lasted 16 
days. By that time, some 
12,000 men were out and 
the strike was still spread- 
ing. Pennsylvania miners 
were waiting for the pick- 
ets to hit them. They were 
ready to join in the battle. 

The company finally 
backed up. Higginbottom 
stated that the agreement 
pertained only to the Wil- 
liams mine and to no other. 
Many men wanted to con- 
tinue the strike, but the 
men of the Williams mine 
finally agreed to go back. 

The miners had with- 
stood the might of the 
company and of the offi- 
cial union. It was almost a 
complete victory for the 
men. 

LEWIS LASHED BACK 

The strike did not end on 
this note, however. A six- 
man committee from the 
Williams mine went to pe- 
tition Lewis in Washington, 
D. C. It was very hard for 
some miners to believe that 
Lewi? could betray them. 
Lewis told them that the 
agreement was made and 
for them to go home and 
back to work. He ended it 
in a grand style. He fined 
the Williams local $600 and 
other Consol locals $300, 
for striking. 


DISTRICT 50 BEATS DOWN STRIKERS 
AS FAUCET COMPANY USES VIOLENCE 

SABRATON,\ W. Va. — buffing room. The fine 


There was a lot that hap- 
pened in that Ruby faucet 
factory strike that a lot of 
people don’t know about. 
One thing that’s for sure 
is that the people who. 
know about it from what 
they read in the papers 
around here got the com- 
pany’s side, which is noth- 
ing but a bunch of lies. 

The strike wasn’t just 
over one thing; it was 
over a lot of things. A 
part of it goes back to 
the last contract that 
was signed. We got a > 
couple of cents raise and 
a no-strike clause in the 
contract. It was af cheap 
price to pay. If you can’t 
strike you can’t fight. 

There were plenty of 
men who were against it, 
but were just beaten down 
by the union, John L. Lew- 
is’ District 50. Those Dis- 
trict 50 representatives 
came out with a lot of stuff 
about Ruby closing the 
plant down if the workers 
didn’t accept _ the contract 
the way it stood. 

It wasn’t a contract 
for us; it was a contract 
for the company. A lot 
of people know that now. 
A lot of the things that 
the workers warned about 
has come home to a lot 
of us now. Especially 
about the no-strike 
clause. . ; . : 

Just before we came out, 
the guys in the buffing 
room were hit with a new 
type of faucet that had 
more operations added to 
it. Some guys worked their 
heads off but still couldn’t 
make piece-rate. Guys who 
were making $20 a day — 
buffers and color buffers — 
were down to about half 
what they were making 
before and they couldn’t 
do a thing about it. 

The people at the plant 
work under miserable con 
ditions, especially in the 


The Men Were 


CASSVILLE, W. Va. — 
We had been to work just 
one day after the strike 
was over when it happened. 
We knew it was bound to 
happen. We were changing 
clothes to go to work when 
a man who lives in Fair- 
mont came in with the 
news that the Grantown 
miners were going out on 
strike. A man had been op- 
erating a pin machine by 
himself. He was ■ caught in 
a roof fall. He was killed. 
The men were bitter. 

“The District and In- 
ternational bucked us all 
the way when we were 
out to stop just this 
sort of thing.” 

“Anybody who works 
on a machine had better 
get his insurance policies 
paid up. Yon can expect 
anything now.” 


“Higginbottom Said it 
was just for one mine. 
Grantown isn’t one of 
Consol’s mines and 
they’re pulling that same 
stuff there.” 

“The operators and the 
union are both trying to 
see how many of us they 
can kill off for that ton 
of coal. There are plenty 
of' men walking the 
streets — all the company 
has to do is hire another 
man in his place, and the 
union will get his dues. 
Everybody wins but the 
men.” 

“We all knew this was 
going to happen. We all 
knew it. This is just the 
beginning. The end 'isn’t 
here yet. Plenty is going 
to "happen before this Is 
all over with,” -r , \ 


brass, from polishing and 
buffing the rough faucets, 
fills the air and enters the 
pores of the body. This 
often causes a worker to 
break out in terrible rashes 
that sometimes cover his 
whole body. It is hot in 
summer and cold in winter 
and you’re green from the 
brass the whole year round. 

WATER SETS 
OFF STRIKE 

Then the water ^went 
bad. The company had put 
into use some , old wells 
they had on their property. 
It got so bad that workers 
were rushing to the bath- 
rooms ten or 12 times a 
day. A lot of them were 
throwing up. 

The company said that 
through an error too much 
chlorine had gotten into it 
over one week-end. There 
was sulfur in it too, not 
only chlorine. The company 
said it would look into the 
matter. 

The next day the water 
was the same and the 
buffing room workers led 
a strike that closed the 
Sabraton plant. When 
this was{ closed, pickets 
went to Arthur dale, 
where Ruby has another 
plant, and closed that 
down too. 

DISTRICT 50 STEPS IN 

The district officers 
were immediately called 
and they declared the 
strike unauthorized and 
illegal. At first, the local 
union officers were with 
the workers, hut the dis- 
trict started to put pres- 
sure on them, saying 
that they could be fined, 
thrown in jail, or have 
their wages attached for 
the rest of their lives. 

Of the officers, only the 
treasurer remained with 
the men in their fight. He 
was among those dis- 
charged by the company 
before it was all over. 

The strike lasted for four 
or five days, during which 
four meetings were called 
to try to get the workers 
back. They were finally 
worn down by the district 
and at their fourth meeting 
voted to return to work. 


FIRING & COMPANY 
VIOLENCE 

The strike took place just 
before the faucet workers 
were to start their vaca- 
tion. On reporting back for 
work, men and women were 
fired for participating in 
the strike. The reaction to 
this was another strike. 
Then the company showed 
its true colors. 

Pickets hit the Sabra- 
ton plant early in the 
morning and the com- 
pany was waiting for 
them. They had a fire 
hose that they trained 
on the pickets, men and 
women alike. The force 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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In The Steel Mill 
After The Strike 


PITTSBURGH. — Some 
commentators said that the 
steelworkers were so happy 
to get back after the strike. 
They ought to work in that 
steel mill for a week and 
see if they’d be happy to 
get back. 

j The steelworkers, from 
what I could see, felt 50-50 
about it. Some wanted to 
come back and some didn’t. 
I didn’t hear anybody in 
our gang or department 
crying about being off. 
They enjoyed that 36 days 
off. 

The only ones who were 
crying were the bosses. 
They still are. We got our 
raise; they didn’t get 
theirs. And they worked, 
eight hours a day or more, 
during the strike. They 
were worked hard, too. 

Most of the steelworkers 
had a lot of work around 
the house. A lot of them 
wanted to take trips. They 
took the strike as their va- 
cation. When they came 
back and found that the 
company wouldn’t let them 
work through their real 
vacation period, they just 
took their vacations, too. 
They said they lived 
through 36 days off, it 
wouldn’t hurt them any to 
have a little more time off. 

PRESSURE IS OFF 

"One thing sure. We’re 
doing less work since we 
came back than before the 
strike. There’s no push on 
us at all now. 

I’ve been trying to figure 
that one out. I know that 
they’ve put on a lot more 
bosse s. I don’t know 
whether that’s because 
they’re trying to whip it 
into shape, or what. All I 


Steal Porkchoppers 

LOS ANGELES— To be 
eligible for union office in 
the United Steelworkers of 
America a worker must at- 
tend at least half of the 
union meetings in the two- 
year period between elec- 
tions.' 

At one of the Los An- 
geles plants of the Contin- 
ental Can Corp,, only 30 
workers are eligible for 
union positions out of a 
working force of about 600. 
Therefore just about each 
of these 30 people are go- 
ing to have some kind of 
union post regardless of the 
elections to be held soon. 

•One worker there said 
that this system prevents 
the feelings of the rank- 
and-file from being known. 
If there is dissatisfaction 
with a committeeman, the 
workers have to plan for 
two years or .more before 
they can try to get rid of 
him. Practically all a com- 
mitteeman has to do to 
keep his position is, attend 
union meetings. 


know is that" the pressure 
is off us for a while. 

At quitting time, at 
starting time, what you do 
when you get on the job, 
there’s no tension at all. 
Before we went on strike, 
somebody was there to 
greet you all the time, to 
see how many men the 
foremen had, see what he 
was planning on doing and 
keep checking up. Now you 
hardly see the man at all. 

There are rumors about 
laying off a lot of men. I 
don’t see any reasons why 
they should, but that’s one 
rumor. 

Then it could be because 
the foremen are dissatisfied 
about not getting their 
raise. They’ve taken some 
regular salary men and 
given them white buttons 
and put them over some of 
the foremen who’ve been 
there ten years. There 
could be some confusion 

(Continued on Page 6) 


New CM Strike 
In Los Angeles 

We have just received a 
special story cm the cur- 
rent General Motors strike 
in Cos Angeles. It 'arrived 
too late to print in this 
issue. .It will be in the 
next issue. 

For background on' this 
strike, see ‘‘Unrest in 
Auto,” page 4. 


Striking Gab Driver 
Blasts Union & Go. 

LOS ANGELES — It is 
impossible for a cab driver 
to make a living wage. The 
guarantee of $8.25 daily 
that we now get is based 
on a weekly average. I can 
make $10 one day and if I 
make only $5 the next day 
they divide the two days' 
total, so that it is no real 
guarantee .at all. 

What the men are after 
striking for now is a guar- 
antee of $12.50 per day. 
Even the $10.25 the com- 
pany is offering is still on 
a weekly basis and there 
will be small chance of 
making anything above the 
minimum. 

The men are angry and 
although they never go to 
union meetings most of 
them showed up to vote for 
the strike. 

It is almost like a com- 
pany union. The meetings 
are a joke. There are al- 
ways a few oldtimers 
there and, if you are a 
new fellow', they declare 
you out of order. They 
filibuster the meetings to 
all hours of the night 
and even pass around 
beer to get you a little 
high. Then when you 
leave they pass what 
they want to. That’s how 
the contract was signed 
two years ago. All we got 
then w r as an extra pair of 
pants every two years 
and the company claimed 
that they paid the rise in 
medical insurance. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


of the World 


By Ethel 

Time is a word that 
means so much to everyone 
and can do so much ^or 
you, too. That is, if it’ does 
not take so long to come 
so that we colored people 
can live in peace. 

But I think the time 
would have come for the 
colored people to live a 
better life if there wasn’t 
so much bad in the best of 
the white people and so 
much good in the worst of 
the white. 

CIVIL RIGHT-TIME 

We colored people have 
to take time out to try 
to let all of the white 
people know that we are 
trying to get our civil 
right-time which is due 
to ns for some time. 

The struggle for our civil 
right-time has meant that 
the NAACP is called a 
‘‘Communist” group by the 
judges in the South — and in 
the White House, too. They 
are wrong. 

The NAACP is an organ- 
ization that the Negro peo- 
ple have organized for 
years to see if we can bring 
our time out from under so 
much pressure. That is why 
white judges and lawyers 
in the South are trying to 
call an organization as old 
as the NAACP Communist. 

I can see today, that if 
the people of the U.S.A. or- 
ganized something new 
now, it could easily be call- 
ed “Communist” because 
“Communist” is a new 


“Negroes Out-Think Us 2 to 1” 
White Southerners Admit 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
Everybody here is laughing 
at all the stupid things the 
whites are doing to try to 
put fear and pressure upon 
the Negroes to submerge to 
what the whites call their 
“way of life”. 

One of these stupid 
things is the recent’ $100,- 
000 fine levied against the 
NAACP by the Alabama 
court for refusing to turn 
over its membership lists. 

They operate two bus 
lines to the two army 
bases, but only on Sundays. 
Then, on week-days, sev- 
eral buses go through the 
all-white section in the 
morning; they stop running 
until late afternoon and run 
again for an hour. 

In Birmingham, Ala., 
the bus company has 
bent over backwards try- ' 
ing to be courteous, hop- 
ing that this courtesy 
will make Birmingham 
Negroes content with 
segregation. 

Some week ago a com- 
mittee of Negroes went 
to the officials of the city 
with a petition asking 
that segregation be abol- 
ished on the Birmingham 
buses and if this was not 
done by a given time, 
they would refuse to ride 
them any longer. 


The following day, the 
daily paper carried a lead 
article saying: We whites 
must stop kidding our- 
selves. The Negroes are 
out-thinking us at every 
point and they are doing it 
by a margin of two to one. 
The harder we try to please 
them, the quicker they 
come up with rejections 
and demands. 

—School Teacher 


Free Day 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — 
The boycott here is even 
more effective than in 
Montgomery because the 
fares collected on Negro 
routes paid for the entire 
city’s bus system. Not a 
single Negro is riding so 
they had to shut down 
completely. 

About a month ago, 
the beginning of August, 
the company decided to 
try again. They hired Ne- 
gro drivers, offered free 
morning coffee, newspa- 
pers, even orange juice. 
To get you in, they an- 
nounced that the first 
day of resumed service 
was “Free Day”. 

Everybody rode on “Free 
Day”. The next day, when 
fares were back, everybody, 
walked. They’re still walk- 
ing. 

— A Walker 


Dunbar 

word that just came out a v 
few years ago. And now I 
think it will stand for a 
while, until the people of 
the U.S.A. let the govern- 
ment know that the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican 
are just as mueh “Com- 
munist” as any other party. 

Why pick on the Negro 
people when we are only 
fighting for our freedom? 
The truth is that when 
we come so close to win- 
ning our freedom, the 
people of the White 
House start getting to- 
gether and making plans 
how to stop us by call- 
in g us “Communist” 
which does not mean a 
thing to me. 

To me it only means 
something if you say. some- 
thing good about trying to 
get from under the pre- 
judice white people are try- 
ing to keep the Negro un-‘ 
der. 

FREE TIME TO REST 

The time was Sunday 
morning when I heard a 
reverend preacher. His ser- 
mon was about the interest 
in the poor working white 
people and the poor Ne- 
groes who have nowhere to 
live but in the South, and 
the time has come for the 
man to do something about 
it. 

We will still go on 
fighting our battle to see 
if there is any free time 
left for the Negro people 
to have a little time to 
rest..; - 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

Poor People Can’t Afford to Get Sick 


“Poor people can’t af- 
ford to get sick,” You 
hear working people say 
that all the time. You 
could have both the hus- 
band and wife working 
with good pay, but along 
comes a serious illness 
and it can near break 
you in a couple of weeks. 
COSTLY DELAY 

I was telling a friend at 
work about a member of 
my family who recently got 
pneumonia. At first the 
doctor didn’t think it was 
real serious and told him 
when he fesls better he 
could go to a hospital as an 
out patient and get a free 
X-ray. After a week of not 
getting much better, we’re 
told, “You should have an 
X-ray taken at a lab right 
away.” That way, the doc- 
tor could get a report the 
same day. The report of 
the free X-ray would take 
seven days. If anything is 
wrong it can get much 
worse in seven days, so it 
is better to pay for it and 
get good service. That, plus 
expensive anti-biotic pills, 
doctor fees and a number 
of other things, t added up 
to 50 bucks in one week. 

It is not a matter of 
griping about $50 spent, 
Some people spend much 
more than that. But be- 


tween the slowness that 
they take eare of human 
beings at clinics, and the 
fact you don’t get your 
insurance money ’til you 
are practically back at 
work, you could swear 
that they are waiting to 
see if you are going to 
pass away before they do 
anything. 

IN THE PLANT 

My husband was feeling 
real bad one day. He had 
102 fever but because of 
factory discipline he went 
to work. When he finally 
went to see the nurse she 
asked him what was he go- 
ing to do if she let him go. 
He got real mad and said 
that he’d probably go bum- 
ming around ’til three or 
four in the morning. She 
said he was being scarcastic 
and gave him a pass to go 
home. His fever then was 
near 103. 

But when someone like 
Eisenhower gets sick, he , 
has 1.0 or 12 doctors by 
his side constantly and I 
bet he doesn’t have to 
pay for it either. I know 
some people will say, 
“Well, he has an impor- 
tant job.” But who will 
say that a member in a 
family isn’t just as Im- 
portant to that family? 
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EDITORIALS 

EDITOR’S CONFERENCE SPEECH 

I remember a song that we used to sing bach on 
the farm down South: 

You never miss your woman ’til slie says 
goodbye; 

You never miss the water ’til your well runs 
dry. 

That was the situation I was in, especially during 
the wildcat in my shop. The paper wasn’t there for the 
auto workers to say what they were doing and why. 
The necessity was greater than it ever was before. It 
was something that was really clamping me. 

I don’t think there’s a greater necessity than 
now for NEWS & LETTERS in the face of this 
powder keg the whole world is sitting on, and the 
way the real news is kept from the working people 
and from the American people as a whole. 

That’s the reason News & Letters has filled such 
a need for me. It not only published news of happen- 
ings, but it published it in the form written by 
the deepest layers of the people involved in those hap- 
penings. 

During these last few months, auto workers in 
different plants and departments have been on some 
of the sharpest wildcats I have ever experienced. 

At the same time wildcatting coal miners shut 
down all the coal fields in West Virginia. 

And at the same time, the Negroes in this country, 
and especially in the South, were keeping up their 
pressure for full human rights. 

All this was happening and there was no place 
for the rg.nk-and-file people to write down what they 
were doing, feeling and thinking, for everyone to see 
and understand. 

That is why there are so many articles in this 
issue about the actions people were taking during the 
summer and there will be more in the next issue. 

This isn’t old news. It’s part of a complete change 
that is taking place and building up. A complete change 
in the attitude and reaction of workers with regard to 
the labor bureaucracy. 

i Their whole feeling is so sharp and so strong 

that I’m absolutely positive workers won’t even 
open their mouth in front of the labor leaders 
in the shop today. That’s how sharp is their dis- 
trust, of the Way the labor leaders have been acting 
against workers’ rights. 

. Some may say that this isn’t news; that they can 
only believe what they see and this isn’t anything 
they can see. 

1 remember listening to an argument in the shop 
one day and one man brought up this old saying, "Well 
I have to see it to believe anything.” 

Another worker said, “That’s not true. You be- 
lieve many things you don’t see.” 

He said, “You can’t tell me you’ve ever seen the 
wind but I know you believe it’s a wind. If a tornado 
warning was sounded you wouldn’t stand and say, ‘I’m 
going to wait and see’, you’d clear out, but you haven’t 
even seen the wind.” 

He said, “It’s the same thing when you think 
about electricity. You don’t see it, nor a reflection of it. 
You see the results of it — like the results of the wind 
—what it has done after it has passed through.” 

He said, “I will unscrew that bulb and have you 
look in the empty socket. You won’t put your finger 
up in the empty socket because you believe it will 
shock the hell out of you. Yet you tell me you only 
believe what you see.” 

People have a mind, thoughts, feeling and 
sense of understanding that forces them to believe 
without seeing. 

As I have been listening to what people have been 
saying in regard to strikes and struggles, I am sure 
they are happy News & Letter is back. 

I am sure we are publishing a paper that hundreds 
of thousands will Want to read, to get a feeling of 
the workers’ actions and the intellectuals who are 
aligning themselves with the struggles being carried 
on. I have no doubt of it. I see it, I live it and I’m there. 

—Charles Denby 
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MINERC’ WILDCAT 

The day the pickets 
from Consol came 
down to shut, down 
Kelley Creek, those 
men almost fell off the 
machines to get out of 
there. One guy even 
left the machine 
r'u nning and just 
walked out. 

Kelley Creek Miner, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

# # * 

There were some who 
went into work before 
the other men set up 
picket lines. One of them 
was a man who doesn’t 
have any bills or big 
payments or young fam- 
ily or anything. The men 
who have payments to 
meet or families. to sup- 
port were the ones who 
wouldn’t think of “scab- 
bing.” 

It seems to me that 
it shouldn’t even re- 
quire picket lines. 
When a miner knows 
that other miners are 
striking, they all ought 
to all go out without 
even waiting to be 
asked. Everybody 
ought to just go out— 
and not in just one 
area either, but all 
over. That’s the way 
you get It settled fast. 

Miner’s Wife 

West Virnignia 


together. They’ll have 
to be settled at one 
time because we on the 
Executive Board real- 
ize that If something 
isn’t done, this will be 
the last time we will 
ever get support from 
the rank and file. 

Local Union Official 

Los Angeles 
# # * 

At Chrysler we took a 
strike vote. 95 per cent 
voted for a strike. The 
union always gives the 
strike vote in percent- 
ages, not in actual num- 
bers, presumably to keep 
management from know- 
ing how many didn’t 
vote at all. But manage- 
ment knows anyhow so 
all that the union is do- 
ing is keeping these fig- 
ures hidden from the 
workers. 

They say that when 
the new line is organized 
and set up one man is 
going to be doing three 
men’s work. 

Chrysler Worker 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * # 

We were informed 
by the International 
Union (UAW) that if 
any workers walk out 
on a wildcat, as far as 
the union, is concerned 
there is no protection 
for them. 


trades for some time. 

Construction Worker 

Los Angeles 

# # # 

They’re spending a 
million bucks in my plant 
_ to get rid of ten highly 
paid workers. Why don’t 
they take this million 
dollars and pay these ten 
guys a decent living 
wage for the twenty 
years? 

They’re putting in 
all - automatic plating 
tanks for the bumper 
line. They’re going to 
get rid of at least 
thirty guys on that 
operation. 

Production Worker 

U.S. Spring & Bumper 

Los Angeles 

* ■* # 

At the General Motors 
plant in South Gate, the 
3300 men who were laid 
off were called back ac- 
cording to seniority. Out 
of the 3300 only 800 
came back. The others 
rejected it. Of the 800 I 
think the reason most 
came back was to get 
their vacation pay. About 
400 of these 800 quit 
after they got their va- 
cation checks. You know 
that if it was a good 
' place to work the whole 
3300 would have come 
back. But they know the 
working conditions there 


Money is so tight down 
here that one miner said 
it was the first time in 
20 years he broke down 
and bought some food 
at the company store 
against his next pay. It’s 
been a principle with him 
not to buy a penny’s 
worth at the company 
store, but they were 
down to no food and a 
few bucks hard cash and 
nobody to borrow from 
since they’re all in the 
same boat. 

White Collar Worker 

West Virginia 

• * * 

We sure got washed 
out down here by the 
floods at the beginning 
of August. It was even 
on Dave Garroway’s pro- 
gram. We made the news 
for the flood, even if we 
didn’t for the wildcat. I 
guess it’s safer to broad- 
cast news like that. 

Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
* # * 

UNREST IN AUTO 

We held a strike vote 
at the General Motors 
plant in South Gate. 
1942 votes were cast for 
strike, and there were 62 
votes against. 

The union is combin- 
ing all the grievances 
into one nut shell. 
There are speed-up and 
relief problems and 
they’re all going to be 


If the whole plant, the 
whole membership, walks 
out and the officers don’t 
know anything about it, 
we’re not responsible. 
They hold the officers 
directly responsible 
otherwise. 

The wild eat strike of 
last year was pulled off 
nice. The officers re- 
mained in the clear and 
there was nothing man- 
agement could do about 
it. In this strike man- 
agement just said that if 
the union would get the 
men back in the plant no 
one would be penalized. 
But if you take ten or 
15 men and the others 
decide not to go out, 
those ten or 15 are the 
goats. 

Local Union Official 

Los Angeles 
* * # 

The union officials 
always get authoriza* 
tion for a strike, 
through a strike vote. 
It doesn’t always make- 
them act differently, 
though. In the last 
contract negotiations 
they got about a 106 
per cent vote for a 
strike and then they 
went in and signed 
W’hftt the men had re- 
jected the weds before. 
Anyway, that’s the 
way they’ve been act-j 
mg in the building 


and didn’t. 

G. M. Production 

Worker, Los Angeles 
* * * 

THIS WHITE WORLD 

You remember that 
at the beginning of the 
boycott somebody tried 
to bomb Rev. Aber- 
nathy’s house but the 
bomb didn’t go off. 
Everybody down here 
knows the rumor and 
is talking about it: 

The police commis- 
sioner’s brother was 
the man who planted 
the bomb and when it 
didn’t go off he took it 
back to see what was 
wrong with it. While 
he was carrying it in 
his car it went off and 
killed him. 

Then the widow 
wanted to sue the city 
because she said her 
husband was killed on 
eity business since he 
did this job on official 
instructions from her 
brother - in - law the 
police commissioner. 
The mayor got mad 
and tried to hush the 
whole thing up but she 
is still trying to sue. 

It was hushed up to 
the extent that it never 
was reported in the 
papers, but everybody 
knows about it. 

“Boycotter” 

Montgomery, Ala. 
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First, let me tell you 
that I am a white wom- 
|p> an. I know how the Ne- 
gro people are being 
treated and it’s a shame. 
Of course, not all the 
whites treat them dirty. 
For example, take the 
real true Christians, col- 
or doesn’t matter with 
them for God says we 
are all equal. ... If you 
find one Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness that is against them, 
I’ll eat what I have said 
and if you don’t believe 
me I wish you would 
look into it and have a 
talk with some of them. 

This letter is to tell 
you that if we all fol- 
lowed God in the same 
way, there would be no 
fighting against the 
white and colored. And 
I don’t think the white 
isn’t going to get their 
punishment at the end 
of this system of things, 
bt They will be wiped off 
the face of the earth and 
it isn’t too long - off 
either. 

Housewife of a Fac- 
tory Worker, Detroit 
* * 

► It’s not the big shots 
the colored people need 
to help them. They 
don’t even help us ord- 
inary white people. 
They don’t give us a 
chance either. We have 
- to fight for everything 
we get; whether -we’re 
white or colored. It’s 
the ordinary white 
people, not the big 
shots, that could help 
if they got behind the 
colored people. 

Miner’s Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

,* * # 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 

A white Worker told 
me if ' we put a Repubr 
lican in the White House 
we’ll have four years of 
starvation and depres- 
sion. I’m going to have 
to starve then. 

I’m 50 years old. If the 
Republicans give me my 
civil rights and at the 
end of the platform say 
there might be a four- 
year depression, I’ll vote 
Republican and try to 
live through four years 
of depression, I’ve had 
to live through 50 years 
as a second class citizen. 
Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* # # 

I think I’ll be forced to 
vote Democrat because 
it’s depression and civil 
rights that’s involved. 
That’s why I’m cramped 
because those no-good 

b- ds are Democrats. 

But I’m scared of the 
Republicans. P a ckard 
sold out because they 
were pressured by that 
Republican Wilson 4 who 
wants General Motors to 


dominate in Detroit. 

Negro Chrysler 

Worker, Detroit 

* * * 

I heard the South is 
the stronghold of the 
Democrats, but no, these 
guys up here are, like 
Reuther and Williams. 
The South is only firm 
in what they believe but 
these guys are the pow- 
er and that’s all they 
believe in. 

GM Worker 

Detroit 

# # -* 

One man in my shop, 
who’s been a Reuther 
supporter for many years 
came up to me and said, 
“I had come to the point 
of resenting you because 
I couldn’t believe these 
people were as bad as 
you said. I had the firm 
conviction they would 
really try to do some- 
thing. 

“But after the con- 
vention I know Reu- 
ther’s no good, Wil- 
liams is no good, 
Diggs is no good, and 
that Dawson — Negroes 
should do something 
about him. I may not 
vote at all or I may 
cast a blank ballot, but 
I won’t vote for any 
of these guys again.'’ 

Auto Body Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

One of the Internation- 
al reps came down be- 
cause he heard that some 
workers in the trim shop 
are going to sign for 
their PAC assessment to 
go to a charitable organ- 
ization instead. The In- 
ternational rep asked a 
whole group of guys if 
they were going to sigit 
too and they said “Hell 
yes. It’s not a question 
of giving to the Repub- 
licans but I sure don’t 
want to give it to the 
PAC for the Democrats.” 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Some white workers 
who have been firm for 
the Democratic party, 
and still are, are caught 
in the middle. They hate 
to hear Negroes say that 
they’re done with the 
Democrats but they can’t 
face them on civil rights. 
They try to excuse it by 
saying, “You know, Ste- 
venson doesn’t shoot his 
mouth off. He’s so quiet 
he may be the man 
who’ll do the big things.” , 
Negro Chrysler 
Worker, Detroit 
* * * 

The bus strikes in Ala- 
bama put Eisenhower on 
the spot. They applied to 
him for help but he’s 
playing neutral and won’t v 
say a word. You can’t 


keep still forever. 
Ex-Miner 

West Virginia 
* * * 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTION 

Both parties moved 
to the right, the Dem- 
ocrats and the Repub- 
licans. Nobody’s voting 
for president this year, 
everybody’s voting for 
vice president. 

Intellectual 
New Jersey 

* * * 

Kefauver’s * the only 
man who didn’t sign the 
Southern manifesto 
against integration. He 
has integrity and the 
new people of the South 
are with him. I sup- 
ported him all the way, 
even when he was cam- 
paigning for presidential 
nominee. 

ADA 

New York 

* * * 

I don’t know exactly 
whom Kefauver repre- 
sents, but there’s defi- 
nitely a mass base some- 
where, maybe the new 
South who do want Ne- 
groes and whites work- 
ing side by side. 

Social Researcher 

New. York ■ y ' 

* * * 

Kefauver’s a radical. 
Too radical for me. Nix- 
on's the good man. He 
exposed Hiss and the 
Communists and good 
Americans should vote 
for him. 

Christian Endeavor 
Pennsylvania 
* * * 

FAN MAIL 

I think real progress 
has been made with 
News & Letters. Person- 
ally, when I read the 
paper I feel that I have 
been a part of the events. 

I am impressed with the 
force of the struggle 
that exists day by day 
and with the fact that 
new forms develop right 
in the midst of spread- 
ing controls. 

Scientist 
New York 

■ * * # 

I have read your paper 
with interest. I like (1) 
the critical viewpoint 
which tackles the sacred 
cows of liberalism, un- 
ionism and party social- 
ism as well as those of 
reaction; and (2) the 
free expression offered 
the reader in the col- 
umns. This makes for a 
writing style which is 
vital and real, and I have 
found some very fine in- 
terpretations of current 
things. 

Clergyman 


fN'otes from a 3)iary 

TWO WORLDS 

A SECOND LOOK AT KHRUSCHEV 
It is time to stop repeating truisms about Russia. 
Of course nothing essential has changed since the 
death of Stalin. The only thing that distinguishes that 
regime of state capitalism— which calls itself Com- 
munism — from private capitalism — which the Reuther 
labor bureaucracy like tp call “people’s capitalism” — 
is that side by side with exploitation in the factory 
there are the forced labor camps. 

Of course Nikita Khruschev, the First Secretary 
of the Russian Communist Party, who dramatically 
discarded the Stalin myth, continues to bear astonish- 
ing resemblance to Stalin. 

The point is: why did he blow up the Stalin 
myth; and why does he rule Stalin’s totalitarian 
party, not in Stalin’s name, but by deflating him? 
THE INTERNAL REASONS 

It is easy to see why he did so for external reasons. 
It is not easy to see what were the internal reasons 
which compelled the change. It certainly wasn’t any 
illusion that he could pass his tyranny off, as Marxian 
freedom, to people who live under his totalitarianism. 

At the time of Stalin’s death I wrote that no 
tyrant had left his fighting heirs a more pathetic last 
testament than did Stalin with his “Economic Problems 
of Socialism.” . . - 

STILL “IN THE NAME OF STALIN” 

This is where Khruschev came in. He 'never wanted 
to be saddled with this last testament of Stalin. He 
thought he could cinemascope that vision, precisely in 
his special field— agriculture, by moving away from 
the total concentration on kolkhozy. Intead he looked 
to plowing up virgin territories in Siberia and creating 
agrogorods (agricultural cities), not by the peasants 
but by turning city youth into farmers. At least he 
sent them by the thousands into that wilderness hoping 
that this ideal of agricultural cities would arouse their 
dynamism and dedication as of old. 

Purposeless suffering they wbuld not take. But, if 
Khruschev could, “in the name of Marxism-Leninism,” 
create that vision, then the ossified party that Stalin 
left might yet be recharged and made ready for world 
conquest. The point was to get undisputed control of’ 
the Party leadership in order to embark on this social 
scheme, 'a ■■■■:;■ 

MOVING IN FOR THE KILL 

During Malenkov’s brief reign of power, the at- 
tempt was made to recharge the “atmosphere” — that 
is to say, overcome the crisis undermining the regime— 
by embarking on expanded production of consumer 
goods. That failed. Then Khruschev moved in for the 
kill. 

Just at Stalin, once he crushed all opposition, came 
out as theoretician “in the name of Marxism-Leninism,” 
so Khruschev, now that he had Malehkov demoted, 
moved in his own name. Where, before, he was scuttling 
some of Stalin’s last policies “in the name of Stalin,” 
he now decided to move head on against the status quo 
in agriculture which was in the greatest crisis. 

He refurbished his 1950 scheme. Only now he sent 
150,000 youth into the Siberian wastelands. In Russia 
the youth are in State Labor Reserves and must go 
wherever they are ordered. • 

Khruschev then came out openly against Stalin, 
the tyrant, who had ossified the Party leadership 
and made them incapable of moving forward. With 
him he had the army, which had long suffered from 
Stalin’s military strategy. He had no further need of 
Stalin’s ghost to recharge his bureaucratic colleagues. 
The last service that Stalin could do was to be the 
scapegoat — provide a reasonable explanation for the 
sufferings of the Russian people and for the bureau- 
cratic regime’s unpreparedness to meet the Nazi attack. 
Khruschev now could move for the final revision of 
party history. 

Where it took Stalin more than ten years to con- 
solidate his power, Khruschev could do it in two short 
years because no class issues were involved. The coun- 
ter-revolution, which transformed the early workers’ 
state into the greatest tyranny on earth, had already 
been accomplished by Stalin. 

The more total the perversion of Marxism, „ 
the more compelling fche need to do it “in the name 
of Marxism-Leninism.” That ideology of liberation, 
however, means something totally different to the 
Russian people. Under its .banner, they overthrew 
the corrupt autocratic Tsarist regime. They will 
do as thorough a job on the present totalitarian 
rulers. ~ -r-K. D, 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


A friend recently sug- 
gested, .after reading News 
& Letters, that the Youth 
page wouldn’t have much 
appeal for the more sophis- 
ticated colleg e student, 
since so m a c h material 
found on it deals with a 
younger age group. 


certainly illustrates that 
youth are a powerful force 
in society. If they aren’t 
won by working class 
forces, they turn to the 
demagogic promises of the 
totalitarians. 

WRITTEN BY MANY 


Another younger friend 
of News & Letters said 
that he would write for the 
page and solicit articles 
from acquaintances, but he 
wasn’t sure what would 
constitute articles. Student 
strikes don’t happen every 
day. 

YOUTH SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES 

These reactions prompt 
me to make some observa- 
tions about this part of the 
paper that’s devoted to 
youth. 

These columns provide 
an opportunity for youth 
to say what interests 
them; what they think 
about the world in which 
they live; and what they 
are doing. Society is full 
of people who want to do 
things to or for youth. 
Both are dangerous. 


It would be possible to 
get a few intellectual youth 
to write everything, mak- 
ing massive generalizations, 
and so forth. Some pa- 
pers do this and the writ- 
ers represent few but 
themselves. 

I think we must stay 
as far away from this as 
possible. The section is, 
and must be written by 
as many youth as possi- 
ble so that all who read 
and write for the paper 
may really come to know 
American youth. 

All youth activity is le- 
gitimate material for this 
section. Here is a place 
for trading ideas and ex- 
periences. It informs the 
older people who look in 
on the page, just how seri- 
ous the younger generation 
is. 


No one can speak for 
the new generation. They 
must speak and do for 
themselves. 

Contemporary hi s t o r y 


If those who feel the 
necessity to analyze and 
generalize regard the , sec- 
tion seriously, it will help 
them to keep their feet on 
the ground. 


Teenage Mather Stasis Schaat Prudes 

SCHOOL IGNORES 
PROBLEM 


I have a friend, Phylis, 
from St. Paul, Minn., who 
said the high school kids 
are just bored and fed up. 

She is 16 and the mother 
of two children. She got 
married when she was still 
in high school and had to 
keep it a secret. She want- 
ed to finish her education, 
but one day the grade ad- 
viser called her to the of- 
fice. She was bawled out 
because she wasn’t doing 
so well. 

Phylis came back at her 
with, “I’ve got news for 
you. I’m married and have 
a six-month-old baby at 
home. That’s more impor- 
tant to me than the stupid 
things you’re trying to 
teach me.” 

The grade adviser was 
horrified and acted like 
Phylis had committed some 
sin. She told her that the 
school couldn’t allow it and 
she’d have to leave. 


LOS ANGELES— People 
just don’t consider kids hu- 
mansJ Even when they’re 
young themselves. I know 
this even from the way I’m 
apt to treat younger kids. 

Even kids my age, teen- 
agers, just don’t seem to 
think they have to be civil 
or nice to young children. 
They don’t seem ttf think 
children have any feelings, 


She told me, “Some of 
the girls were pregnant. 
The school couldn’t help 
knowing about it but they 
never said a word. They 
acted like what they didn’t 
know, didn’t hurt them. As 
boon as they were forced to 
make a policy on something 
like me being married and 
wanting to learn at the 
same time, they acted like 
it was a crime. 

“What’s wrong with kids 
getting married if they 
want to and still want to 
go to school? Are we sup- 
posed to wait until someone 
tells us we’re old enough 
before we are human be- 
ings ? 

NO RESPECT 
FOR TEACHERS 

“No one had respect for 
the teachers. We used to 
tell them off all the time. 
I don’t think they even 
knew what they were sup- 
posed to do.” 


and they don’t give them 
half the credit for the 
sense and the intelligence 
they have. 

Kids have twice as much 
intelligence as we give them 
credit for. People just think 
they’re stupid but they’re 
not. People treat me like 
that, too, like I haven’t got 
any brains in the world. 


On the relations between 
boys and girls, she said 
that was a joke. They kept! 
shutting their eyes to a lot 
of things going on but you 
should have heard the 
racket if a girl came to 
school in slacks. 

“They had nothing to of- 
fer us, but just let someone 
break one of their crazy 
rules in an open way, and 
they kicked you out.” 


Prejudice Lake 

DETROIT— It all started 
last week when I was walk- 
ing my dog. One of the kids 
on the block yelled out my 
name. He sounded pretty 
excited about something. 

I turned around and he 
told me that he had just 
got his membership card to 
go swimming at Crystal 
Lake. I asked him where it 
was located and we got into 
a conversation about it. He 
told me that you can’t go 
swimming there unless you 
are a meipber and Negroes 
can’t get in regardless. 

That ended our conversa- 
tion and I told him off but 
good, and said that Crystal 
Lake should be called Pre- 
judice Lake. 

I told all my friends that 
he is prejudiced. My friend 
and my brother pushed him 
around a little. Now hardly 
anybody talks to him and 
he is always getting beat’ 
up. 


TEENAGER DEMANDS RESPECT 
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District 50 Beats Strikers 

(Continued from Page 2) ! 

of the water knocked the 
window out of a car, 
threw pickets around 
with a great force. 

There was a whole 
army of company men 
there. It looked like there 
were about 100 of them. 
Four or five company 
men would hold one 
picket while another com- 
pany man worked him 
over. One picket was 
worked oVer with an iron 
pipe while four men held 
him. 

The pickets naturally de- 
fended themselves. While 
they got their knocks; they 
gave more than they got. 
Those white collar boys of 
the company walked around 
for a week showing their 
marks from that little af- 
fair. 

In trying to get pickets’ 
cars out of the way, the 
company damaged four of 
them. A trailer truck was 
used to try to move one 
car. The truck driver didn’t 
hook his rope on to the 
lyimper, but on the grill, 
and ripped out a part of 
the front grill. 

District and local off- 
cers got about 100 women 
together and found a 
gate with a couple, of 
pickets on it. They told 
the women to go through 
the Imp. Most of them 
did, but some didn’t. 


Some women were fired, 
not for being on the 
picket line, but for refus- 
ing to cross one. 

THE STRIKERS’ STORY 

The reports given by the 
company to the local press, 
was nothing but a . bunch 
of lies. First they said that 
only eight workers were 
fired who were responsible 
for the strike and the 
picketing. 

' Four workers went to 
the press and gave their 
own story. They said 
that more than eight 
were fired, that they 
were being' made the 
scape-goats, and that all 
of the 1500 workers were 
involved in the picketing. 
The walkout was a rank- 
and- file movement, not 
an official local union ac- 
tion, and the firings were 
unfair labor practices 
against their contract. 

The company then 
changed the figure to 
“about 20” being fired. 
Actually, the figure is closer 
to 50 who were fired. 

m 

The company said that it 
had the hose out to water 
down the dust in the park- 
ing lot. Since when does 
j the company use an army 
of white collar workers, at 
6 o’clock in the morning, 
while it is actually raining 
and had been raining sev- 
eral days in a row, to water 
down the dust in the park- 
ing lot? 


STRIKE OVER- 
END NOT YET 

This strike was over in 
a couple of days. But there 
is plenty coming out of it. 
The company swore out 
warrants for assault and 
battery and felonious as- 
sault against some pickets. 
The union lawyers wouldn’t 
help them at all. The pick- 
ets got their own lawyer 
to collect damages done to 
their cars. The company 
lawyer said the company 
would drop its charges if 
the men would drop theirs. 
The men refused and this 
is still to be worked out. 

Now the company is try- 
ing to intimidate the work- 
ers. They are trying to 
keep them in line by saying 
that they can fire any of 
them any time in the future 
— even 10 years from now 
— and use the excuse of 
this picket line to get away 
with it. 

How can any workers 
say they have any union if 
the company can get away 
with something like that? 

If there was anything 
found out in this strike, 
it was that the District 
50 officials did more 
against the men than the 
company could ever do. I 
know this much: when I 
look for another job, and 
I find that District 50 is 
the union there, I’m go- 
ing some place else. I’ve 
had enough of them. 

— Fired Worker 


In the Steel Mill 1 

(Continued from Page 3) J 

about that. A boss who’s 
been there ten years doesn’t 
like to see a guy who’s 
just a salary man put over 
him. 

NEW CONTRACT 
NOT MUCH 

As far as the contract 
goes, the men aren’t happy 
about the idea that they 
won’t be able to take a 
vacation next year. You 
kind of look forward to a 
vacation every year. Out 
one way or the other, but 
not now that we have a 
three-year contract. 

And as far as the bene- 
fits of- the contract, we 
haven’t received a copy yet. 
All we know is hearsay. 
The papers have had a lot 
of conflicting stories about 
what we did get. 

We went back to work 
thinking we were making 
1014 c more an hour. One 
of the guys took it on him- 
self to go up to the time- 
office and find out for sure. 
He found out we were only 
getting 714 c. Some of the 
jobs will get 1014 c, but not 
ours. 

When we first went out, 
we thought McDonald was 
fighting for an “across the 
board”-— whatever raise we| 


got would be equalized for 
everybody. The way it’s 
worked out is like it always 
has been — the more you 
make, the higher the raise. 

NO VACATION? 

The premium pay for 
Sundays didn’t start until 
this month and turned out 
to be just 10 per cent more. 

It comes to about $2.00 
more for working Sundays. 
Nothing extra for Satur- 
days. One more paid holi- 
day, Good Friday. Next 
year we get half-a-week 
more vacation. After five ' 
years you now get two-and- 
a-half weeks vacation — but 
they’ve already told us that 
they’ll pay us for it, rather 
than have us take it off. 

They’re going to have 
a little trouble there be- 
cause a lot of the guys 
are going to want their 
time and are going to de- 
mand it. The company 
says it’s going to bC too 
much clerical work to 
figure out half-a-week’s 
pay, hut the guys say 
they’ll take it off and 
make them figure it out 
anyway. 

When you work in the 
steel mills, a little time off 
is worth a lot more to you 
than a little more pay. 

—Steelworker 
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Wife Wants Freedom - Not “Free Time” 

PITTSBURGH — They for me would mean time to 
talk about the labor-saving go swimming or go on a 
machinery women have in picnic with the family, 
the home today. But a lot Years ago we used to go 
of women can’t see where on picnics all the time, 
life is any easier for them, Now we can’t seem to find 
even with all that “auto- the time even to go sit in 
mation.’’ the park together once in 

c, , awhile. 


mation.’’ the park together once in 

Some women are work- awhile, 
ing out to help get the You want free time to 
new things for their spend with your family, not 
home. One of my neigh- just “free time.” It never 


hors works all week and 
then spends all her week- 


seems to work out any 
more because when I’m 


ends catching up with the free my husband isn’t and 
housework. When she when he’s free I’m not. 
has a vacation she spends Sometimes when we’re both 
every minute of it wash- “free,” either he’s too tired 
ing walls and doing the or I’m too tired to enjoy 
big house-cleaning jobs it. 

she can’t keep up while T . , , , ■ „ 

she’s working. She really e . , P e0 P* e could finally 
never gets a vacation. J** he W to get free, 


gcia a v dViitiuii. _ . , . . T 

I think a lot of the troubles 
But even women like me, we have would be ended. 

who don’t work out, find -Steelworker’s Wife 

ourselves o-ften working .... 

harder with the new ma- =- ~~~ ~ 

chines than we did before. ~ (Ihome < . ~ 

1 have a new automatic — 

washing machine. You put ~ vj 

the clothes in and don’t 

have to touch them until | 

the cycle is finished. 

LABOR-SAVING L 

MACHINERY gjjpd-W 

You just can’t sit there 
and wait. You run upstairs 
between each load to do j' f 
something else. I used to 
.make about seven trips up 

and dowh the stairs. Now, Z~j jf ~ 

with the new machine I Y==^- ~~" ^ X: = : ===- 

run up and down 25 or 30 g t~ — — 

times before my washing is “ ~ 

ovpt* Puff /yp i-knf i c t-ic, No, Dear, I dout think 

ZZ' r u ,f be ‘ should get a job. The 

I have a soap- doctor said you shouldn’t 
saver.” It saves the soap do anything stranuous.” 
but it’s sure not saving me. a m V 

My husband tells me to let Ak TV OIIIUII S 
the soap go down the drain, 

but we just can’t afford WEST VIRGINIA — I, 


NEWS & LETTERS 

“Are Y011 White?”! 

| DETROIT. — “Are j 
| you white?” a little 
| girl asked, pointing \ 
| her finger right at me. j 
\ I said yes and asked • 
| why? j 

| She said, “I thought j 
> you were colored,” and ( 
added, “some people < 
< take me for white.” j 

| This all happened as I j 
| was walking into the j 
l home of a friend of \ 
s mine. My friend toid me / 
jtfcat this little girl, who 
i couldn’t be more than 
j six or seven, wouldn’t j 
S believe her little girl ; 

I when she introduced a j 
fair cousin to her. 

She said, “She’s not j 
your cousin she’s white.” ? 

I thought about this 
for days, trying to -figure s 
what was going through 
this ohild’s mind and j 
heart as she sat there V 
puzzling to figure out l 
what is the difference be- j 
tween one person who is < 
white and another who 
is colored. ; 


TageJSeven 


What a crazy world 
it is when a child finds 
herself troubled , by 
such a thing as the 
color of a person’s 
skin. 


A- Womans Viewpoint 


WEST VIRGINIA — I 


v J ^ VWU V Uli-VI U ■ — 

to waste that much money, work to help with the bud- 
No matter what they say, S et - A11 1 earn goes on bills 
I’m still washing all day and what’s left goes for 
long. store foods. 

It seems to be the same , ^ looking after chil- 
with all machines. Auto- dren an<4 people, since 
matic dish washers — you * ve . keen trained in 
Still aren’t free of the work nursin 8- But as there isn’t 
—-you still have to be there ” luc k around here to chdose 
to pi$t them in and take from > 1 take what work I 
them out and scrub some ean as ^ on S as it’& a 
of the utensils. I have a 

mangle-ironer, but I still ^ think a reasonable pay 
iron all day long.. If they a woman is from $ 4 0 to 
ever invent something that * , a week. Less is an in- 
will iron shirts for you and 4o an y oIle who works 
put all the clothes away, bard for a livin S- But I 
I’ll have it made. have worked for far less, 

T J i. 1 . . ... 1 


FREEDOM, NOT 
“FREE TIME” 

The thing you really 
want is freedom — free 
time from the house- 
work. The automatic ma- 
chinery hasn’t given us 
that. That’s why I’d 
rather work all day away 
from home like my hus- 
band, than work around 
the house. In the house, 
machinery or no machin- 


because I needed the mon- 
ey,, no matter how little it 
seemed. 

At the moment I earn 
$18 a week. That’s for 
four and a half days, 
baby-sitting. My wages 
pay one hill and a little 
goes on our food bill. It 
doesn’t go far though — 
the cost of living is so 
high, regardless of how 
the pay scales are here. 

I think the pay for wo- 


e*y> you never seem to men here is too low be- 
be through. When my cause it is a small town, 
husband gets through with few jobs for women, 
his work, he’s through. So many people need to 
I’m just starting. work to help the family, 

It isn’t just having some that some will work for 
“free'Time.” The important almost nothing and that 
thing is what you can do spoils it for everyone, 
with „your free time. Free- I’ve forked at so many 
dom from the housework jobs that paid $25 a week 


for six or even seven days’ 
work, that when I applied 
for a job af a shoe-store 
and was’ asked what I 
would consider for a sal- 
ary, I said that I thought 
most wages here were not 
even worth wording for. 

A “GOOD” SALARY 

The man asked me what 
I thought a good salary 
would be. I told him closer 
to $52 than $25. 

He said they paid well 
over $25 a week, but he 
didn’t say. what that was. 
He just told me that he 
had two more girls to in- 
terview and he “would call 
me.” x 

He didn’t call and I 
know why. He probably 
got one of those two 
girls to work for him for 
$25, which suited him 
closer than $52. 

In some cases women do 
as much work as men, but 
men often do work harder 
than- women, and I think 
they should get paid more 
for it. 

Some wom4n earn even 
more than their husbands. 
But I think that is bad, as 
it makes a man feel as if 
his wife is supporting him. 

He feels the same as a 
woman does when she 
doesn't work and has to 
§sfc her husband for | 
every penny she needs. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

| BY M.D. f 

Recently for the first time in my life, I became 111 
; enough so that for a period I was forced to look at the 
’ world while lying on my back. This was a difficult 
; experience for me. ' - 

; The immediate physical and painful effects of the 
| illness wore off quickly. It felt good to be completely 
; taken care of and every want anticipated. I felt warm 
! toward those about me, and grateful to the doctor. 
Soon .however, I found myself very much depressed. I 
tried to shake off this feeling, knowing it would in- 
; fiuence my recovery, but it was not an easy thing to do. 

| UNCERTAINTY ' 

In trying to Understand the reason for the 
low spirits, I saw that I was inwardly tense be- 
cause of my uncertainty of the future. At first, 

I took comfort from a little song I kept hearing 
over the radio, “What Will Be Will Be.” But 
somehow this failed to satisfy me for long. 

When the doctor next visited me, I found myself 
quite critical of his technique and methods. I was 
sharply aware of the medical profession’s shortcomings 
and its present lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental nature of human health and disease. 

OUT OF ACTION 

I began to see that what troubled me was being 
out of “action” and out of “real life”. There was a 
fear like that of being left behind in a race, and also 
a sense of guilt and abnormality in being thus situated. 

Of course I was concerned about meeting the con- 
tinuing expense of my home and office, but I knew 
that I was more fortunate than some other people. 
What was running through my mind 'however, was 
' not so much concern with adequate sickness insurance, 
as something else. The life I had been leading was not 
satisfying. 

The fear of being left behind, actually reflects the 
concrete facts of today’s life. Like others, I am in 
competition to sell my ability to work. Looking on 
from the sidelines, temporarily free from pressure, this 
activity to use up labor time can be seen for what 
it truly is — self-destruction. 

THE MOST SERIOUS DISEASE 

What is more harmful to human life than to sep- 
anate it into two parts, one for working and one for 
living? And to receive little joy from the first, and 
have a fear of not being able to keep going, poisoning 
the other? 

The monstrosity of living only when away 
from work, instead of in and through the kind of 
activity which in itself can make work and living 
a oneness,' a wholeness and a unity, is the most 
serious disease of our life and times. 

Begin s Next Issue— “The Dangers of Radiation,” by MD 


| Jitters 

| I scared my neighbors 
l half to death the other 
day by an innocent re- 
mark. Some rats had 
j found their way into the 
| garage and were chew- 
| ing into the walls, and I 
had declared war on 
( them and bought some 
s sure-fire rat poison. 

| When I came home 
I with it, I told my neigh- 
bor who was reading her 
| newspaper on the porch, 
“Well, the war is on.” 
She dropped her paper 
| and said “When?!” in 
? such alarm that I had to 
hurry to explain which 

> war I meant. 

> A little later, when the 
other neighbors were 
“rallying around” to help 
me place the poison out, 

I asked the man upstairs 
if he wanted to join the 
army. He said, “No!” so 
quickly that I Had to 
hurry to explain to him, 
too, that I meant the < 
army against the rats, 
and we both laughed in 
relief. j 

Talk about “brink of j 
war” jitters! Every- j 
body’s got them around s 
here. I 

— Typist, West Virginia \ 


i Striking Cab Driver 
! (Continued from Page 3) 

| The Yellow Cab Co, 
| works it like a syndicate. 

> Not only on the franchise 

> it holds in the, city of L.A. 
) but on the. men, too. Just 
| before a contract, it gets a 
< couple of the older drivers, 

) for whatever they give 
| them under the table, who 
5 circulate among the men al- 

I ways talking and saying, 
“We have it good, here in 
L.A. You should see what 
they do in New York or 
another city.” 

! They have L.A. sewed 
| up so no other company 
; can get in. You remember 
! a few years ago when some 
| GIs organized to get a 
| franchise for the Veterans 
; Taxi Co.? The Yellow Cab 
prevented it. 

I never saw such a cheap 
company. There is no bonus 
or anything. I have been 
with them for six years 
and all I got was a ball 
point pencil for my birth- 
day. The pencil advertised 
the Yellow Cab Co. This 
year they extended them- 
selves and we got a note- 
book with a pocket for a 
comb, nailfile and ballpoint. 
—Yellow Cab Driver 
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Campaign’s Off to “Sickening” Start 


(Continued from Page 1) 

I sat up until 12 o’clock 
at night waiting and hoping 
to hear the platform read 
and discussed. After hear- 
ing Sparkman from Ala- 
bama state h.ow firmly 
they were against any civil 
rights, I felt they would 
bring it up. This same man 
was a candidate for vice 
president in 1952 with 
Stevenson and this same 
Democratic party was tell- 
ing Negroes to vote for 
that vice president. 

After hearing from John- 
son from Texas say Ne- 
groes should not be paid on 
equal basis with whites for 
the same work, I turned 
off my TV and did not 
want to hear any more. It 
was enough. 

“BORING & SICKENING’’ 

I did not want to see or 
hear the Republicans after 
that, but I listened and 
looked for one or two 
nights. It was the same. 
Boring and sickening, they 
talked about the freedom 
of 17 million Negroes, but 
their platform seemed to 
have been made up long 
before the convention. 

In fact, I saw a debate 
on TV several months ago, 
between Hall, the chairman 
of the Democratic party, 
and Butler, the chairman 
of the Republican party. 
They disagreed sharply and 


angrily on every question 
that was asked. When the 
question of civil rights was 
asked, the Democratic 
chairman, Hall, spoke first. 
When the question was re- 
ferred to Butler, the Re- 
publican chairman, he said: 
I will agree with what the 
Democrats say on it. That 
is why I did not listen with 
interest to the Republican. 

ALL THE SAME 

When it comes to Ne- 
gro complete rights, the 
Republicans, the Demo- 
crats, the liberals, the 
radicals, the middle-of- 
the roader, some Negro 
politicians, all agree to- 
gether. 

In the end, they are all 
for, or going with, the 
reactionary white South 
on the question of the 
American Negroes. 



^FORD WORKERS READ NEWS & LETTERS 


DETROIT. — News & 
Letters made its appear- 
ance. and impression on 
the tractor job, - here at 
the Ford Highland Park 
plant. I don’t know how 
many papers were circu- 
lated, but they were still 
floating around the next 
day. 

This is no new policy 
at Highland Park. Every 
possible kind of litera- 
ture has been distributed 
at the Manchester gate: 
Communist, King Brooks 
(men’s clothing) , Car 
Dealers, Insurance Com- 
panies and what have 
you, have stuffed work- 
ers’ hands with bargains 
and new deals. 

Usually, these pam- 
phlets and leaflets are 
swept away in bundles 
inside or outside of the 
plant — - unread ! * Truth- 
fully and, to be unbiased, 
they weren’t all bad, and 


I try to read all non- 
commercial literature. 

In the past, workers 
have seemed afraid 
and skeptical of all. 
Now-, eitheir they’ve, 
changed or News & 
Letters has a special 
appeal. Personally, I 
think the small letter 
of introduction was 
warm diplomacy, plus 
the fact that it spelled 
out the truth of pres- 
ent-day journalism. 

At any rate, men 
whom I would never 
have considered as a 
possible subscriber to 
News Si Letters were 
showing the paper to me 
in prajse. 

The paper was being 
read openly in full- view 
of foremen, I was real- 
ly shocked. It will be 
interesting to see how 
many will subscribe. 

■-? - — Eord Worker 
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The totality of the 
world’s crisis is such, 
that the ever-present 
threat of war is liable to 
burst into flame over 
any unusual incident in 
any part of the world. 

* * * 

EGYPT 

Such is the case in the 
Egyptian crisis. From 
the moment when Egypt 
broke from the British 
Empire, it has become a 
pawn in the struggle be- 
tween Russia, and Eng- 
land and the United 
States. Russia promised 
arms and planes and 
produced them. Dulles 
promised financial assist- 
ance to build the High 
Aswam dam and reneged 
on his promises. Thus, 
the stage was set for 
Nasser to seize the Suez 
Canal out of which prof- 
its he hopes to build the 
dam. 

* * * 

As long as it appeared 
that Russia might actu- 
ally produce the funds 
for the dam, Dulles and 
Eden were ready to do 
anything to keep Rus- 
sian technicians and in- 
fluence out of Egypt. 
When they found 
through their intelli- 
gence service, that aid 
would not be furnished, 
they quickly withdrew 
their offers. 

Neither had any inter- 
est in helping the pover- 
ty-striken people of 
Egypt. 

* * * 

In striking back, Nas- 
ser demonstrated that 
« t 

mighty as these giants 
of state capital are, the,- 
power of an aroused 
people can be greater 
than military threat or 
of dollar diplomacy. In 
calling upon the Egyp- 
tian people, and for the 
support of the Arab 
world, he has rallied be- 
hind himself the sup- 
port, not only of these 
forces, but -the sympa- 
thy of other countries 
under che c'olonial rule 
and those who have re- 
cently broken from it. 

Despite the reaction- 
ary character of Nasser, 
who has done little, to 
date, to raise the living 
standard of the people, 
he is apt to become the 
hero of the nationalist 
■struggles in many coun- 
tries. 

The defense of the 
Suez Canal and the 
building of the High As- 
wam dam can be carried 
out only* by the labor, 
sweat and blood of the 
Egyptian people. 

The diplomats on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain 
again play the game of 
“brink of war,” leading 
only to slaughter on 
both sides. 


By PETER MALLORY 
FRANCE 

The French struggle 
in Algeria' to deny the 
Algerian people their in- 
dependence is becoming 
increasingly unpopular 
in France. Over 400,000 
French troops are now 
engaged in Algeria.. 

Recently French 
troops being sent to Al- 
geria were met at the 
railroad station in Mar- 
seilles, seemingly by 
prior arrangement, by a 
large crowd of friends. 
The friends and the sol- 
diers became so hope- 
lessly intermingled that 
they got lost, and re- 
main lost to this day in 
the big, friendly city of 
Marseilles. 

* * * 

ALCERHIA 

Though France has 
committed some 400,000 
heavily armed troops to 
all-out war in Algeria, 
and has clamped a black- 
out on all news of op- 
erations, the high mili- 
tary leaders have to 
admit that the Algerians 
are winning. 

The Algerians are 
teaching the generals 
a new lesson in mili- 
tary theory: modern 
armament is ineffec- 
tive against a civilian 
population overwhelm- 
ingly determined t o 
free itself of foreign 
rule. 

The near-fascist Mar- 
shal Juin— until recently 
a loud advocate of all- 
out war in Algeria — is 
now urging political ne- 
gotiation. 

The so-called Socialist 
premier, Mollet, is itch- 
ing to march against 
Suez in a desperate at- 
tempt to curb the sharp 
hatred the French work- 
ers express against Lis 
Algerian policy. ■ 

g * * * 

SPAIN 

A new paper, named 
RUTA, has recently come 
out of the Spanish un- 
derground. 

News & Letters knows 
nothing of this paper 
beyond the- fact of its 
circulation in Spain in 
defiance of Franco’s fas- 
cist regime. 

These paragraphs have 
been translated from the 
first issue, dated March 
1956: 

“The inescapable needs 
of the future Spain- are 
summed up in Uib class 


struggle that has broken 
out anew in the under- 
ground. The masses are 
preparing to hurl them- 
selves into the streets 
again ... 

“The politico-social as- 
pects to be taken of the 
historical development of 
our people will depend 
on the clarity, theoreti- 
cal solidity and ideologi- 
cal firmness that, in 
these coming days, is de- 
veloped among the toil- 
ing masses. Tomorrow’s 
outbreak — now within 
arm’s reach — must be 
fruitful. . . 

In spite of the impo- 
tent prophets of doom, 
Spain has absorbed the 
experience of the revolu- 
tion of 1936 and has 
gone beyond it in a vital 
sense. ...” 

POZNAN 

The events at Poznan 
will stand for all time 
among the historic strug- 
gles of the working class. 
The bare facts speak elo- 
quently. .Starting as a 
demonstration for bread 
and freedom, the work- 
ers of the Zispo Factory 
were fired upon by Rus- 
sian occupation troops. 
They dipped their ban- 
ners of protest in the 
blood of a murdered 16- 
year-old boy. Under this 
red flag they proceed- 
ed, with revolutionary 
force to attack the seat 
of the Communist Gov- 
ernment. 

Like their brothers 
in Germany on June 
17, these Polish work- 
ers defied the tanks 
and machine guns of 
their oppressors. The 
reactions of the police 
and some of the sol- 
diers reminds one of 
the actions of the 
Tsar’s troops on the . 
eve of the Russian 
Revolution. They gave 
over their arms to the 
workers and wished 
them luck in their un- 
dertaking. 

Many hundreds of 
workers lost their lives. 
The government they 
fought still lives. But it 
lives today in fear, fear 
that others will break 
out at any moment, that 
next time it will spread 
from city to city. It is 
indeed only one of the 
manifestations against 
- Russian totalitarianism 
that is spreading 
throughout Eastern 
Europe, v 
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WORKERS JOURNAL 

Who Speaks of "The New America?" 

By CHARLfS DENBY 

. * 

I am sitting with a group of workers listening and 
looking at Adlai Stevenson’s opening campaign speech 
on TV. - 

John asked Robert, “How can politicians say the 
things they do and know that they themselves do not 
stand in agreement with what they are saying?” 

Robert said he listened to Stevenson saying that 
if Ike takes the stand that Gov. Clement of Tennessee 
has taken on integration, things down there in the 
South would be different. 

POLITICIANS’ DOUBLE-TALK 

John said, “That’s what I mean. Several years 
back, when Stevenson was Governor of Illinois, a 
Negro ex-soldier bought a home in a white neigh- 
borhood. A mob was organized. Stevenson did not 
say . a word. ,'■■■" ' 

“Negroes asked him to send his State Troopers. 
Stevenson refused and the Negro family- was forced 
out. The same happened in this city this year. And 
this is up North.” 

He continued, “This is what I mean. Take Con- 
gressman Diggs. Several years ago he was acting as a 
representative of Negroes. This year he stated that if 
the Democratic Party does not take an open and firm 
position on civil rights he was leaving it. 

‘•Several months ago he said that Stevenson, Har- 
riman, Kefauver, all had a position of Moderation on 
civil rights. The only one who did not was Gov. Wil- 
liams. He left the impression that if Williams did not 
run, the Negroes should not vote for any of the other 
three. 

“Now, today, he is saying that we have the - 
best civil rights platform ever written, while whites 
who are not for civil rights say it is not worth the 
paper it is written on. 

“Diggs is for Stevenson-Moderation. On his radio 
program he Said : We do not ask for troops to be sent 
into the South. We do not want another Civil War. 
God help us to stay from that.” 

— ... Robert said, “You know, these politicians think 
that people are what they were 30 and 40 years back. 
These fine speeches, people accepted them then. Many 
believed what they were told or what the politicians 
said. 

“But today, people are wise to their talks and 
the politicians are dumb to think that they believe 
them.” 

“THE NEW AMERICA” 

He said, “But one thing Stevenson keeps saying, 
I wonder does he really see it as we do ? He continues 
to mention this “New America.” Just how much of 
this is he aware of? Or is it something he is diving 
after to catch votes? 

“It is a new life we are in and it is the beginning 
of a New America. Look at the changes happening in 
the shops, in the community, and especially in the 
South. 

“What the Negroes are doing in the South must 
be given as much — and more — credit for the beginning 
of the ‘New America’ as any one thing else. 

“In fact, they are New Negroes. Fifteen and 20 
years ago we did not have entire Negro communities 
that would openly stand up and do as they are doing 
today. They are doing this not only to white Southern- 
ers but to the whole Southern state apparatus. And 
they are doing it without any fear whatsoever. 

“CAN ONLY STARE AND WONDER” 

“This is new. The white South can only look and 
stare and wonder ‘What has happened to our submis- 
sive Negroes ? What has happened that we can’t 
frighten them any now? We can’t force them to do as 
we say and as we want them to’. 

“When, in the last 50 or 75 years, have you heard 
or read of ' one Negro woman, in a town where there 
are practically no Negroes, to defy all the whites and 
take her children to an all-white school? Today, there 
is such a woman in Clay, Ky. And she is making chose 
whites crazy. They have to try force and low legal 
tricks to try to stop her. 

“This is the New America I see. But it isn’t 
what Stevenson is talking about with his Modera- 
tion position on the Negro question.” 



The Man Doesn’t Use the Machine — The Machine Uses the Man 

Automation Brings Chaos 

Tension, Hazard and Unemployment Rise, Workers Fired 

“Our shop is a crazy house,” a Chrysler auto-body worker, told News & 
Letters. “It’s in a turmoil. Worse than I’ve ever seen before. 

“I’ve been there over 15 years,” he said, “but when I went in, two weeks 
ago Friday, I was lost. It looked like a new plant — all full of electronics ma- 
chines. One foreman said that, in my department alone, one thousand workers 
who worked on the 1956 model won’t be called back to work on the 1957 
Model.” & 


With the new 1957 model,”) 
Chrysler has introduced 
automation, for the first 
time, in body production. 
The changeover has affect- 
ed every worker in the 
Chrysler plant. It has prac- 
tically eliminated the com- 
paratively few women 
workers. 

TENSION & INSECURITY 

Fully one-third of the 
force will not be called 
back. In some depart- 
ments it will be as many 


as two-thirds,_„ 

On one smalldine, for ex- 
ample, they used to employ 
some 60 men. The foreman 
claimed he will now get the 
same production from 18 
workers. 

As another high-seniority 
worker said, “There was a 
time,” he said, “when the 
hardest work used to be on 
the regular production line, 
the moving line. But on the 
smaller ‘stationary lines,’ 
workers could arrange it 


Something New In School 


As summer ended 
and another school se- 
mester opened, it be- 
came clear that this 
was not just another 
school year, but the 
year which began 
school integration in 
the South. 

In one town after an- 
other the National 
Guard had to be called 
out in order to protect 
the few Negro students 
who enrolled in the all 
white schools for the 
first time. Armed police 
escorted these young 
Negroes to and from 
school, through the pic- 
ket lines set up by the 
white students. 
STUDENT STRIKES 
I remember, during 
the Student Strike in 
1950 in New York City; 
how the newspapers all 


By Helen Moreno 


had a note of hysteria 
in them. They called the 
youth who took part in 
it, anything from “Com- 
munists” to “vandals” 
and “juvenile d e 1 i n - 
quents.” But the white 
students who are strik- 
ing in the South today 
against having Negro 
students go to school 
with them have not been 
smeared. 

It seems to be all 
right with the press 
for kids to strike 
against human free- 
dom but all wrong for 
them to strike for any 
rights. 

The thought of Negro 
and white teenagers 
mixing in public schools 
struck fear into the 
hearts of the White Citi- 
zens Councilsinvolved. 
(Continued from Page 6) 


so. they hasLsome time off 
each hour to catch their 
breath. 

“Now, we’ll have to work 
constantly. With these new 
electronics machines, the 
operation is harder than it 
ever was and it will con- 
tinue to be harder.” 

STOOGES & OVERTIME 

In the tool and die de- 
partment, there were a 
number of men who re- 
fused to work on Saturday 
because, they said, it’s 
against union policy to 
work overtime until all 
laid-off are hired back. The 
company immediately fired 
the chief steward and six 
of the skilled workers. 

“Some stooges in the de- 
partment,” according to one 
tool-maker, “signed a state- 
ment and handed it to man- 
agement, that these six 
workers were trouble mak- 
ers. The union called the 
six before a trial board to 
answer charges that they 
were disrupting production.; 

“In past years, the 
UAW would have been 
against the stooges who 
informed against their 
union brothers. Now, 
they’re against the six 
who spoke up.” 

Everybody’s talking about 
“How many workers will 

(Continued on Back Page), 
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MINERS FORCE INTERNATIONAL 


TO A NEW DECISION 


WEST VIRGINIA.— The 
strike, as it was reported 
ip the last issue of News 
& Letters, involving the 
miners in Northern, W. Va., 
has a couple of footnotes 
which demonstrate the 
force with which the prim- 
ers struck against the 
UMW bureaucracy to meet 
theijr demands. 

AGREEMENT 
THROWN OUT 

The action taken by 
the rank-and-file miners, 
which is unprecedented 
* in recent years, forced 
Lewis to meet with top 
negotiators of the Con- 
solidation Coal Company. 

In these negotiations, the 
miners won more than they 
, .thought they had immedi- 
ately after the strike was 
over. ‘ 

The impression a m o n g 
the miners was that the 
agreement sighed by Hig- 
ginbottom and. Judy for 
Consol,' and' by" Urbarifbk, 
Pnakovich ' and Fergti'soh 
for the UMW would mean 
a concerted drive ' by Con- 
sol to get one man, not 
only on roof-bolting ma- 
chines, but on other ma- 
chinery as well. This would 
unquestionably have led to 
further wildcat strikes over 
the issue, — 

There is little question 
that even Lewis recognized 
this. Thai’s why he entered 
the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the “Higginbot- 
tom Agreement” being 
thrown out completely. 

, In place of this agree- 
ment, another was sub- 
stituted to the effect that 
whatever situation exist- 
ed at the various mines 
On the date of May 23rd 
would prevail. ■ 

Since virtually all of the 
mines directly involved in 
the strike had two men on 
the machines at that time, 
that meant that there would 
continue to be two men on 
the machines and that they 
would remain there. 

UNION RETURNS FINES 
Another development was 
the, change of union atti- 
tude toward the locals di- 
rectly involved in the 
strike, which had been fined 
by the International. 

The various local unions 
petitioned the International, 
protesting against the fines 
as being arbitrary and un- 
justified. 

The men were not apol- 
ogizing for having struck, 
they Were burned up at 
the high-handed action 
taken by the Internation- 
al in trying to penalize 
them for doing what 
( they' felt they had to do 
in order to preserve 
themselves. 

The men knew that in 
their actions they were 
carrying on the best tradi- 
tions of the mine workers. 


They had fought a battle 
that the official upion 
should have waged from 
the beginning. It was only 
after their determination 
was forcibly demonstrated, 
that the International took 
steps to try to keep up 
with the men. 

As a result of these 
protests, the Internation- 
al has refunded the 
money it fined some lo- 


cals and will probably 
return it all before this 
is over with. 

The miners don’t feel 
that the International is 
doing them a favor. They 
feel that it is way past 
time that the International 
got in step with them. They 
should have been congratu- 
lated, instead of fined, in 
the first place. 


How the Miners’ Fight Went On $1 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— 
The situation in the 
mine fields is far from 
settled. 

At Consol’s Owings 
mine, a pin-machine op- 
erator was pinning by 
himself. He was trapped 
in a roof fall. It was 
about 30 minutes before 
anyone knew about it. 
He had a broken leg. 
1,000 MINERS OUT . 

The Owings miners 
pulled out the Williams’ 
miners and those work- 
ing at Consol’s Monogah 


mine — -in all, about 1,000 
men. This was as late 
as July 19. The wildcat 
lasted for one day; 

The local press re- 
ported the wildcat but 
no reason was given. All 
that was reported was a 
statement by Higginbot- 
tom of Consol indicating 
that he and Lewis were 
“negotiating” the prob- 
lem concerning the roof- 
bolting and that “appar- 
ently these fellows are 
getting impatient for a 
decision.” 


“No Money Down” 

. . / 

BOBTOWN, Pa.— People 
have themselves all tied up 
in knots on the installment 
plan. Nobody lives on what 
he makes anymore. 

Nobody seems to look at 
the years ahead. They hear 
they can get a TV set or a 
car or a refrigerator for a 
few cents down and a few 
dollars a month, and there 
they are, reaching out their 
arms and pulling it all in. 

It doesn’t wind up a 
few pennies a- day; like" 
the advertisements say. 
It winds up youy whole 
paycheck. 

Take a new car. You put 
down the down - payment. 
Then you. start the monthly 
installments. You can hard- 
ly get a new car for less 
than $80 to $90 a month. 

You work all month 
for J & L in their coal 
mines, but you hand your 
check over to GM. You 
might just as well say 
you’re working for GM 
instead of for J & L. 
Either way you’re not 
working for yourself. 
During miners’ vacation, 
everybody on this street 
had his vacation money 
spent before he even had 
it in his hand. All week 
long, the delivery trucks 
kept pulling up the hill. I 
used to sit on the porch 
and watch that truck driv- 
ing up and then back for 
more — all day long. 

In a way, you can’t 
blame people for biting 
on the credit angle. For 
one thing, if the poor 
people eouldn’t get things 
on credit, they’d never 
have anything. I’ve bit 
en it myself; 

— Miner 


Existing - . . 

Not Living 

During the depression 
if a man got his hands 
on $23 a week, he was 
living like a king. But 
now, what could you do 
with $25? 

When I go to the 
store for my wife, first 
I get what she has on 
the list; then maybe I 
pick up a few things I 
see here and there. 
When I get / to the 
cashier, it rings up $30 
or $35. And it all fits 
into a little box I can 
pick up and walk off 
with under one arm. 

I’d like to see a per- 
son tell me they could 
take $80. a month and 
live off of it. You could 
live off of it, if you lived 
in a cage. Yet, I hear 
that there are plenty of 
people who get only $80 
to $100 a month around 
here. 

Just look at bare ex- 
penses. Eating is first. 
Then you have your 
lights, your gas, your 
water, your garbage col- 
lection bill. After you 
pay those, what do you 
have left to eat on? 
Where do your clothes 
come from? 

I’ll tell you how I fefcl. 
If it took all I made just 
to live on, I’d quit work- 
ing. They may try to 
tell you that you should 
be satisfied with just 
enough to live, but that 
would never satisfy me. 
-That’s existing, not liv- 
ing. 

Miner 

West Virginia 


Woman Worker Plagued 
By Sweat-Shop “Ghiseler” 


LOS ANGELES. — Hav- 
ing been looking for a job 
for about two weeks, I was 
glad whem I finally hired 
into a little garment shop 
close to my home. The boss 
said I’d only make a dollar 
an hour, but he would train 
me to use a power machine. 

PIECE-WORK 

I worked there for a 
week with the boss breath- 
ing down my neck. After a 
few days, he tolql me he 
was putting me on piece 
work the following week. 
He didn’t guarantee a dol- 
lar an hour then. Whatever 
I made, I made. , 

’J said there was a state 
law providing a certain 
minimum for women piece- 
workers, but he denied it. 

When I checked in the 

Xj 

following Monday, he said 
he had bad news for me. 
He had hired some experi- 
enced girls and didn’t need 
me any more. When I asked 
for my check he casually 
told me to drop by Friday 
and he would give it to me. 

IT’S NOT LEGAL 


trying to do was have me 
advance him' the use of my 
money -for a week. Since I 
wasn’t in the mood to give 
him credit, I went back and 
told ' him about the law. He 
still refused to give me my 
check so I went home and 
called the Labor Commis- 
sion, Apparently, he must 
have called them too, be- 
cause when- I called him 
back and told him I was 
going to file a claim he said 
to pome right down and 
pick up my check. 

—Disgusted Housewife 


When I arrived home, my 
husband told me that my 
ex-boss was violating the 
law. If he fired me, he had 
to pay me up to the last 
minute immediately. Also 
he had to pay me four 
hours call-in pay under the 
California law for women 
workers. Not only that, but 
if he refused to give me 
my check when he fired 
me, he had to pay me on 
a 24-hour basis for every 
minute I had to wait fob 
my money. 

What my ex-boss was 


How They “Obey” 
Fair-Practice Law 

DETROIT.— This con- 
versation recently took 
place between two high 
class executives: the 
Chief and his Assistant : 

Chief : “Now you’ve 
got us in a fine mess.” 

Assistant : “What have 
I done?” , - 

Chie|: “Those two Ne- 
groes who came in the 
other day looking for a 
job have filed a com- 
plaint against the com- 
pany.” 

Assistant: “ph, that ! 
What did you expect me 
to. : do?” . ; 

Chief: “Bht you were 
so stupid. You didn’t 
even give them an appli- 
cation.” 

Assistant: “I could 
not be bothered, you 
know company policy.” 

Chief : “You never 

learn. I always give 
them an application. I’ll 
give them 50 applica- 
tions if necessary. Let 
them sit there all day 
and fill them out for all 
I care. I always tell 
them I will call them in 
three days.” 


No Picnic for Faucet Workers I 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va — The faucet com- 
pany used to throw a big picnic every year for all 
its employees. But after this last big wildcat they 
called it off. I think they had a bigger reason for - 
cancelling that picnic than just being mad at the 
workers. (See story, News & Letters, Sept. 18). 

The way I figure it, the company doesn’t want 
those workers but where they can all talk to- 
gether. They might iron out something, if they 
had a chance like that. 

The company knows that it’s been that 
union (District 50) that’s been keeping the 
guys in their place. But they know what the 
men think of the union now, too. 

If the company could have their picnic and 
still keep the buys separated, it would be all too 
their advantage to throw the picnic. It doesn’t 
really cost them very much and would do them 
“good” in the long run. 

But you han’t have a picnic and keep the 
people from each other. Rather than risk that, 
they just cancelled it. 




-Ex-Faucet Worker 
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GM Workers Strike in California 

WHAT LED UP TO IT; WHAT CAN FOLLOW 


DOS ANGELES.— The 
workers at the General 
Motors plant in South 
Gate, California are now 
out on strike against the 
terrible working condi- 
tions in the plant. The 
, strike comes after many 
months of dissatisfaction, 
negotiation and discus- 
sion among the workers 
as to what to do. 

Throughout 1956, there 
were lay-offs and short 
work weeks accompanied 
by increasing speed-up, lack 
of relief, unfair and intol- 
erable disciplinary meas- 
ures and a refusal by man- 
agement to settle grievan- 
ces. 

NEITHER GM NOR IT AW 

The dissatisfaction of the 
workers with General Mo- 
tors was equalled by their 
dissatisfaction with the un- 
ion. 

- 

When short work weeks 
went into effect, at the 
beginning of the year, 
the union proposed to 
management that enough 
workers be laid off to in- 
sure a full week's work 
for the oM seniority 
workers. 

The company agreed to 
this “proposal” by the un- 
ion. Naturally, even after 
the lay-offs, short work 
weeks continued and speed- 
up increased. i 

i 

Grievances pile tip 

Over the months the 
grievance machinery be- 
came clogged up with all 
the unresolved grievances 
and new ones were being 
added daily. Committeemen 
even refused to file some 
grievances on the grounds 
that' they did not come 
Within the rigid limits im- 
posed by the contract. 

In all fairness, it should 
be added that some com- 
mitteemen tried to do their 
best for the workers but 
they could not do very 
much . Their hands were 
tied by the contract. 

It was a constant con- 
flict between, the human 
standards for work de- 
manded by the workers 
and the contract stand- 
ards for work insisted on 
by both company and 
union. . 

WILDCAT BRINGS 
RESULTS 

The only grievance I 
know of that, was settled 
immediately was when 
there was a wildcat strike 
in the body shop over dis- 
ciplinary lay-offs given to 
some inspectors. These in- 
spectors were promptly 
given their jobs back and 
received back pay for all 
the time they lost. 

. The union leaders became 
: convinced that the only 
way to settle the issues 
and get themselves of? the 
spot they were on with the 
. workers, was to move fo- 
rward an- -official strike. 
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Some workers were for 
this. Others didn’t think 
such a strike would settle 
anything about line-speed 
as long as the contract still 
had two years to rim. But 
when the union asked for 
a strike vote, 98 percent 
voted for it. 

When management Still 
refused to settle the griev- 
ances on the table, the un- 
ion proposed to strike the 
week before the Labor Day 
weekend. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


“IFs a Prison” 

It’s not alone that, al- 
most ten hours of the day 
gobs to your job. but once 
you get there, 'they have 
all kinds of records and 
chart s, personalized of 
course. There’s a record on 
your lateness, one oh your 
absenteeism, one on your 
character, and a nice big 
chart on your daily pro- 
duction. One day a friend 
said loud, so the foreman 
could hear her, ‘This isn’t 
a job, it’s a prison.” 


Way off the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 



“We’ve Got to Control Our Union ” 
Chrysler Trim-Shop Worker Says 


DETROIT — Just be- 
fore the changeover, we 
were having all kinds of 
grief in the trim shoo. 
We had to fight the cpm- 
pany and the local offi- 
cers, both. Men were get- 
ting fired and the speed- 
up was killing us and no- 
body would help us so" 
we had to help ourselves. 

NOBODY LOVES US 

We went down to the lo- 
cal office and the man said, 
“You’re the damndest 
bunch of wildcatters. No- 
body loves you in Detroit. 
You’re messing up every- 
body in Detroit.” 

We’re in a helluva mess. 
Eleven hundred people and 
he says nobody in Detroit 
loves us. 

He says, “Go back to 
work and keep working. 
We’ll take care of you. We 
can’t help you if you’re go- 
ing to wildcat every time. 
Leave it to us. But keep 
working.” 

So we go back and it 
gets worse so we have to 
wildcat. We get the same 
answers from the union 
that we get from manage- 
ment. 

DON’T KNOW | 
ANYTHING 

Pat Caruso, the pres- 
ident of our local, said he’d 
like to see the faces of 
people who, got only one 
day pay. He just didn’t be- 
lieve anybody got one day 
pay in their check. But 
one-day pay hurt every- 
body. 

We asked the adminis- 
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trative assistant to the 
president of our local what 
was going on. He said he 
hasn’t heard of anybody 
having trouble in the trim 
shop. Eight people fired 
and he has no knowledge 
of trouble. 

He was sitting at a 
meeting we had. The 
president was sitting 
there. Seventy-two jobs, 
327 people going to. be 
thrown out, and that’s 
the, way it’s going next 
time, and he says he 
knows nothing about 
anybody having trouble 
in our department. 

STEWARDS SCARED ' 

The attitude our locfil of- 
ficers have taken has 
shaken our stewards. Any- 
thing happens, they pull 
their button off and put it 
in their pocket. They’re 
that scared to be identified. 
Which is exactly what 
Chrysler wants. 

It looks like the top 
union officials in my local 
have sold us out. They 
have forgotten why they 
were put there in the first 
place. They’re not on oar 
side regardless of who gets 
hurt. 

We used to have regular 
monthly meetings. The lo- 
cal even - stopped having 
these monthly meetings. 
We’ve got to start having 
them again. We’ve got to 
control -our local and our 
officers 'the way we used 
to. If we can’t, we’ve got 
to get something different. 

— Trim Shop Worker 

* M ; $•;{•/• J* h‘ 
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What will they try to 
do to the colored people 
next? Since I have been 
large enough to know 
myself, they have done 
everything in this world 
that they could do to the 
colored race of people. 
They have poured gaso- 
line on some of them and 
burned them alive, which 
was the worst crime that 
they could do to the col- 
ored race. 

So there is nothing else 
to do to the black race but 
fight them from now on be- 
cause of their black face. 
And the white race will 
surely learn that we col- 
ored people are somebody: 
to walk the street, to be 
on the job, in the churches, 
up North, down South, in 
the colored peoples’ homes. 

WHAT DO WHITES 
THINK? 

I wonder what do white 
people think? Because 
they are white they are 
better than the black 
people ? 

But oh, No. Y oil just 
seek us and you will find 
that the black race is as 
good and as 'human as 
the white race. 

The time is coming, fast- 
est now, because we have 
learned to fight back for 
pur freedom. 


READ THE C AHDS "" 

Once I was told about a 
white man who went to a 
gypsy to have his fortune 
told. The gypsy read the 
cards and said that a Ne- 
gro is earnest, but a white 
man is so lowdown that 
they, take our little ones 
from the cradle and kill 
them and cut them up like 
they do a chicken. 

So that is why we say 
that we will do unto the 
white people as they wish 
to do to us. 

Why would we keep 
going on, letting these 
white people tie us down \ 
when we can make our 
way, fight by fight, for 
our right? 

No one can see why 
white people have to go on 
this way, hating the col- 
ored people so long for 
nothing. We have done no 
harm to them for them to 
go on this way they do 
about colored people. 

But I do hope that 
some white will write in 
and tell me why do they 
hate us so bad. Is it some- 
thing that we have done? 

Since, we know that we 
are here to stay, then get 
your cards; tell us our for- 
tune so that we can live in 
peace. 


The Working Day 


By Angela, Terrano 

“It’s a great life,” or so 
the saying goes, however 
they should add, “but a 
hard one.” Especially if 
you’re a working woman. 

It’s not that men don’t 
work hard, but women just 
never seem to be able to 
cease working. 

THIS IS LIVING? 


Beside working a reg- 
ular job, most working 
women have to spend 
one or two nights a week 
ironing, another night 
washing, at least one 
day cleaning house, and 
a million and one chores 
that have to be done. 
This is living? 

They say people used toj. 
work much harder, and 
many died, to get what we 
have today. Our heart goes 
out to them in apprecia- 
tion, but brother, this day 
has got to go too. 

This day is not just filled 
with hard labor but ten- 
sions that are so great that 
they equal the hard labor 
in the energy they seep out 
of you. 

What happens to the 
feeling for life that you 
had when young? I used 
to feel that the whole 
world would open np and 
I w ould be there to see 
it all. 

IT CAN’T GO ON 

I sat down at mv bench 
the other day and the girl 
across from me said, “An- 
gie, what am I going to 
do? I. ask myfeelf if I am 

i - v 


going to do what I’m doing 
today for the rest of my 
life, it just can’t go jn like 
this.” 


This hit home. Not 20 
minutes before, at the 
lupch table, we had been 
talking about the same 
thing. A girl started .talk- 
ingy “It’s - a - great, -life-. You 
get up in the morning to 
come -to- -work then, go 
home, fix supper, clean 
house, fall asleep in a chair 
wake up with a stiff neck 
and* go to bed to wake up 
the next morning to come 
to work. It’s a great life 
for sure.” 

It was so true we were 
laugning our heads off, 
when another girl said that 
when she got home the 
other night, her daughter 
had supper ready so she 
thought she’d r e s t for 
awhile. She woke up in a 
half hour, yelling “I’m late 
for work, I’m late for 
work.” 

WONDERFCl 
HUMAN BEINGS 

I hope no one goes to 
a factory gate, after 
reading this, to see the 
bodies being dragged 
out. That’s what is so 
wonderful about human 
beings and what will 
save humanity. The abil- 
ity tp see through all 
these tensions, to iaugh, 
and to want to change 
thein, , to .want freedom 
for oneself and one’s 
fellow man. 1 
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EDITORIALS 

Outside Agitators Down South 

' /Some few years ago, the. Southern whites were 
yelling at the top of their lungs that if the “Northern 
agitators” would shut their mouths, they could and 
would handle all problems that pertain to race rela- 
tions between them and the Southern Negroes. 

As those who were accused of “meddling” quit 
under the pressure of the South, the Southern Negroes 
arose' to stand on their own feet. 

They have taken their place among those Negroes 
in past history such as Frederick Douglass, Harriet 
Tubman, Nat Turner and others like them who never 
yielded an inch in the struggle for complete rights. 

The white South, on the other hand, has begun to 
solicit agitators from the North against Negro rights. 

When the Negroes in Montgomery showed the 
world, almost a year ago, that it was not a question 
of agitation but of doing, the white South found and 
accepted their first Northern agitator in Dearborn, 
Mich., in the person of its city mayor, Orville Hubbard. 

In the past several weeks, anyone can see it most 
clearly after schools opened. The Southern. Negroes are 
determined to force the Supreme Court decision to 
become a battle symbol. The Northern White 
Citizens Council agitators have rushed from New Jersey 
in the person of John Kasper. To join such Northern 
agitators are the Southern meddlers like Carter from 
Alabama who go to interfere in the affairs of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, . „ 

No one is saying to them: “We can settle it. Leave 
us alone.” > 

The daily press has been very quiet about outside 
interference in relation to the situation in Clinton. 
Tenn., and Clay, Ky., and other tension Spots of the 
South where these “new” outsiders are rushing to. 

When the Negroes in Montgomery started the 
snowball to rolling, the momentum throughout the 
Southern States grew so large and powerful, that the 
whites are yelling as loudly for outside help as they 
did against those who spoke for Negro rights some 
years back- - 



Life's ■^■ %i Aut'qfnation , Si , LrX.iierifih e ; 

We have received many stories from workers, as 
our lead article on page one shows, on the strains and 
stress of automation. The emphasis in all of them has 
been on the strange capitalist mentality on finances. 

The automation machinery is expensive while 
1 the worker’s life means nothing to management. 

The worker who told us that one worker lost a 
finger the first day, and, within the week, two more 
lost fingers, also spoke about the fact that first aid is 
completely undermanned. ,, \ ~ 

The nurse told him it was because -there are so 
many fewer workers at. work on the 1§57 model, that 
management cut the, hospital staff. There is only one 
thing management evidently failed to take into con- 
sideration ; their wonderful new automation machines 
are man-killers. - .. 

There was a time when model changeover meant 
the older workers were given some freedom of move- 
ment There never was ,a time when the machine 
worked as it came off the blueprint. It was always the 
workers who took the kinks out and made if work. 

Since production depended on that, the workers 
with the most seniority would work out their own 
methods of operation those first weeks. Management 
just stood by and pretended not to snoop. 

Now, however, the automation machinery is so 
complicated and “automatic" that only the “electronics 
man,”. as the workers now call the engineer, can work 
it. 

What has been the result of all this brairarwork? 
The result has been that not only are there mechanical 
✓ kinks, but it* is completely unsafe to operate. The ex- 
periment that goes on is therefore with the Worker’s 
very life. That seems to be the cheapest item for man 
agement. 
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AUTOMATION 

It’s getting so that I 
almost don’t give a 
damn if I work or not, 
with this kind of work. 
When I walked into the 
shop and took a good 
look at these new ma- 
chines it hit me hard. 
I said to a fellow, “Be- 
fore, the company only 
tried to work us to 
death. Now, they’re 
trying to electrocute us 
too.”f 

Chrysler W’orker 
Detroit 


Even the foremen are 
worried. With all the jobs 
eliminated they’ve got 
three foremen on each job 
now. Two out of those 
three will have, to go. 
Management told one 
foreman, who’s been with 
them for 20 years', that 
he’d have to go back to 
the line or leave. He ac- 
tually broke down and 
cried, “After 20 years, 
this is what the company 
tells you.” What did he 
expect anyway? A gold 
watch? 

Automation Worker 
Detroit ' 

* * * 

The stock handlers’ 
superintendent was tell- 
ing me that in 1954 we 
had 1000 people in our 
department on days, 
and 600 on afternoons, 
and about 300 mid- 

•nights. It was about 
2000 on all shifts. Now, 
there won’t be over 400 
with,* these new ma- 

chines. 

Chrysler Stock- Handler 
Detroit - 


One of the Stock hand- 
lers told me that over at 
the Plymouth plant they 
have found 120 parts 
missing on every body 
turned out by the new au- 
tomation machinery. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


At Chrysler, when the 
guys saw the lay-off com- 
ing, , they- just quit in 
droves. About 400 or 500 
did that. . 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 


LEADERS & RANKS 

An International repre- 
sentative died while play- 
ing ■ handball with Emil 
Mazey. Somebody pasted 
the clipping on the board. 
One old worker dashed 
over to read the notice 
and then he turned away. 

“I wouldn’t have both- 
ered to come up to read 
it,” he said, “but I 
thought you said Mazey 
had dropped dead. That’s 
what I came over to see.” 

Auto Body Worker 
Detroit 


Skilled workers are 
practically set up like a 
dual union within the un- 
ion, which I don’t approve 
of for the simple reason 
that it’s like a house di- 
vided that isn’t going to 
stand the wind. 

There’s been: quite A 
wrangle back . East, over 
this. It’s not going over 
so good. Some of them, 
are threatening to start 
an independent 1 'union. 
I don’t think we should 
have a dual uniorf because 
I think the production 
workers are as ’ much 
skilled in their line of 
work as the maintenance 
workers. 

Production Worker 
JLibs Angeles 


I asked my father, who 
was a member of the Ma- 
chinists Union in 1918 at 
the General Electric Co., 
to tell me how the com- 
pany succeeded in break- 
ing up the union when the 
men were so well organ- 
ized. He told me that they 
did it through “reorgani- 
zation.” The departments 
that were most militant 
were transferred to Erie, 
Pa., or Pittsfield, Mass. 
The men were: told that 
they could follpw the job, 
but few followed since 
their homes and friends 
were around the old plant. 
When labor trouble hit 
the other plants they used 
the same tacties there. 
Men were shifted all over, 
the plant and' the spirit 
was broken. 

The same* type of “re- 
organization” pS s • taking 
place today in, the Detroit 
plants of Ford, General 
Motors and Chrysler. 

Professional' 

. Detdjt 

- *‘3tl ' 


Lots of times the union 
has an organizing drive in 
different plants and they 
call on the officers of our 
local to help talk to the 
unorganized workers. 

Some of the fellows we 
see are former General 
Motors workers. They say, 
“Hell, you can’t offer us 
nothing. You’ve got worse 
working conditions than 
we’ve got here so why 
should we take in the 
UAW? We’ve worked at 
GM. We know what you’ve 
got and we sure don’t 
have it here that bad.” 

Local Union Official 
Los Angeles 


They say the working 
man is much better off 
these days. They have 
clinics and health insur- 
ance (which they pay 
for) and a number of 
ways to get medical care. 
But what good are they 
if something has to be 
taken care of fast so that 
another serious illness 
can’t develop? fi? 

Working Wife 
Detroit 


THIS WHITE WORLD 

My husband and I 
went back to Chatta- 
nooga this summer for 
our vacation. I was real- 
ly disappointed in the 
South this time. I’ve 
been back before and I 
always loved it, but it’s 
different now. 

I don’t like this race 
i trouble. Why can’t peo- 
ple live in peace? The 
people I used to know 
showed such a deep 
-prejudice to Negroes 
that it disgusted me. I 
know I used to have, 
that prejudice toot be- 
cause I lived in the 
South all my life except 
the last few years. But 
now that I’ve gotten 
away from it, I don’t 
feel that anymore. I 
guess it’s grown out of 
me-I can’t see why they 
can’t all live together 
peacefully and get edu- 
cated together. . . . I’d 
never want to go back 
, s to the South to live 
again. 

Tennessee-Born 

: Los’ Angeles 
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WAR & PEACE 

Following the leader- 
ship of Dulles in the 
Sue z crisis, I have 
thought of a plan of my 
own. I am going to 
gather together a large 
group of users of the 
Detroit Windsor Tunnel. 
We will go down with 
our own pilot and de- 
mand free passage 
through. 

If we get away with 
it, I have another plan. 
I will assemble a mass 
of Ford users and 
prance over to the Ford 
Motor Co. and tell them 
that we want to run the 
company in our own 
best interests. 

Tlie possibilities seem 
to be unlimited. Possibly 
Dulles can even arrange 
a half billion loan for 
us. 

Planning Ahead 
Detroit 


To bu.ild the High 
Aswam Dam in Egypt 
would . have cost about 
$200 million and would 
have meant a better life 
for 20 million Egyptians. 

Secretary of State 
Dulles, after breaking his 
word to lend the money 
for its construction, is now 
ready to spend $500 mil- 
lion to finance a fruitless 
boycott of the Suez Canal 
that will help out a few 
British and American oil 
companies. 

Fresh from leading us 
to the “brink of war” 
Dulles now teeters on the 
brink of stupidity. 


J ' ' ■ Commentator 

’ Chicago ■ 

I hope your readers will 
be as amused as I was — 
and worried — by this re- 
iparkin Fletcher Knebel’s. 
syndicated column, “Po- 
tomac Fever”: 

“The United States 
will join Britain and 
France ih a Suez Canal 
s Users Association. For* 
farther; details consult 
your local draft board.” 

Sales Clerk 
Washington, D. C. 

Ijs * * 

Why did you bury the 
little article on war jitters, 
entitled, “Jitters”, some- 
where on page 7 among 
some articles on women 
(Sept. 18) ? It seems to 
me if a simple thing like 
declaring war on .rats can 
bring about war jitters, 
then it deserves a better 
display than you gave it. 
Moreover, that piece by a 
■ typist from 'W est 5 ' Virginia 
Is %pt' regional pews. I, ain 
a New Yorker arid no sub- 
ject is mbre cfteii discuss- 


ed these days than war, 
which everyone fears may 
break out at any time. 

Intellectual 
New York 
* # # 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 

The Christian Endeav- ' 
or member certainly has 
gall to take up the 
space in a workers’ 
newspaper (Sept. 18) 
with a defense of that 
McCarthyite and favor- 
ite of all race-haters and 
race-baiters of Negroes 
and Jews, Nixon. 

Convention Viewer 
San Francisco 
# * # 

I wish all Kefauver 
supporters would read 
this: In July 1948, he said 
in the House of Represen- 
tatives: “I have always 
opposed and will continue 
to . , . oppose, the FEPC, 
the anti-lynch bill, and 
any non-segregation pro- 
visions ... 

“The FEPC is . a , a 
dangerous step - toward 
regimentation ... The 
anti-lynch law is an un- 
justified encroachment on 
the rights of States . . * 

“There is no real de- 
mand for anti-segregation 
laws in the South. The 
Negroes . . . are not in- 
terested in this kind of 
legislation ...” 

Registered Voter 

Los Angeles 
* * * ' 

I tried to start a con- 
versation, one break peri- 
od, about the Democratic 
convention when it was 
being televised. No one 
wanted to talk about it 
and the guys turned in- 
stead to talk about the 
negotiation for a new con- 
tract coming up soon. 

Machinist 

Los Angeles . , 
* * * 

I wasn’t very satisfied 
with the Democratic Civil 
Rights plank but it’s bet- 
ter than having Eisenhow- 
er. It- looks to me as* 
- though we’ll have to have 
a Labor Party. You can’t 
go in the middle of the 
road on the Civil Rights 
program forever. Wh a t 
bothers me is that I don’t 
see any . working class 
leaders. I wouldn’t go for 
Reuther for any money. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 
* # * 

I 'liked Stevenson’s 
speech, particularly when 
he ’mentioned that people 
wanted something • more 
than modern gadgets. But 
I doubt that he oen , give 
us a better life anymore 


than the Republicans can. 
His speech reminded me 
of those made in the past 
by candidates. When they 
got into power, they didn’t 
change things for the bet- 
ter for the American peo- 
ple. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I sure was disappointed 
when the Democrats took 
Stevenson. I think Kefau- 
ver was the better man. 
He’s a Southern man and 
a lot of my people, the 
colored people, probably 
wouldn’t have voted for 
him because of that. But 
at least he seems the 
straightest man and the 
kind that upholds and en- 
forces the laws. That’s the 
kind of man you need in 
there these days. That’s 
why they were afraid of 
him. They were afraid he 
would get in Washington 
and stand up for his posi- 
tion on the Supreme Court 
Decision. Anytime the 
South is against a man, 
I’m usually for him. 

Miner 

West Virginia 
* * # 

What’s all this busi- 
ness about who you 
“like”? I like Ike all 
right, too. But not for 
President! 

Housewife 
Pennsylvania 
* * * 

Right after the Demo- 
cratic Convention was 
over, I went to a party 
given by a nurses’ alumni 
organization. They 
sounded real fiery on 
Stevenson’s speech and 
very proud. One of them 
said to me, “I feel like go- 
ing out and ringing door 
bells right now.” Another 
one said, “Truman pur- 
posely put on that show 
to put some life in the 
Convention and show up 
the Republicans.” 

I was wondering, as I 
watched the Convention, 
what happened to all the 
liberals? It looked like the 
millionaire Harriman and 
the Pendergast machine 
from Missouri were the 
ones that carried the lib- 
eral gamier. What really 
dominated the Convention 
like a ghost from the 
grave was Civil Rights. 
The Dixiecrats had six 
lawyers watching the few 
sentences on Civil Rights 
to make sure it had many 
interpretations. Sparkman 
was very proud of their 
work, namely, the Su- 
preme Court is only part 
of our government. 

i * Reader 

n> --*• ~ a* y Los, Angeles 


SACotes from a ZDiary 

TWO WORLDS 

NEGRO STRUGGLE* LABOR BUREAUCRACY 

Two kinds of politics face each other down 
South. One is in the voting booth which has legal- 
ly perpetuated the White Supremacy South. The 
other is* the living, thinking, acting determination 
of Negroes for full human rights. 

Despite all the power of the state and the economy 
and the artificially inflated prejudices, the Negro has 
continued his struggles for full freedom to this point. 
It has thrown fear into the reactionaries. The voting- 
booth politics has been backed up by the open counter- 
revolution in the streets — both in the form of the old Ku 
Klux Klan and its new “more respectable” face of the 
White Citizens Council. 

THE INDEPENDENT NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The independent struggle of the Negro people has 
never been in the voting booth which is exclusively 
white. 

In the South, it has always been the polities 
not of voting but of doing. The superiority of the 
Negro struggle lies in this: their deeds open all 
the elements of a new society, a new way of life. 
By their bus boycotts, they not merely served 
notice that they will no longer tolerate the status of 
second class citizens. They showed their talent for or- 
ganization; their ingenious way of self-activity which, 
as a people, rose to full dignity; and their ability to 
run their own lives. * • ■ ■ P* ’’ 

TWO FRONTS ' 

At the moment, the war in the South is proceding 
along two fronts: 1) the bus boycotts; and 2) school 
integration.,,.. -, s ■ 

The Deep South remains solidly an.ti-Supreme 
Court, to the point of voting to transform public schools 
into private schools to maintain segregation. At the 
moment, it seems not to face the battle of the streets 
on school integration. There, nevertheless, is where the 
battle will be decisive. The battle has just begun. 

It is to be noted that precisely in the deep South— 
Montgomery, Alabama; Tallahassee, Florida — the Ne- 
gro has displayed the greatest talents and determina- 
tion H0t-W'Stdp~his "march*t8 'fr?edom.‘ , Everyone*'!lhows 
that except the labor bureaucracy, the self-styled 
“friend ..of the Negro.” ■ * * * 

FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE MOUTH 

The labor bureaucracy is busy talking out of both 
sides of its mouth. 

Before the convention of the Democratic Party, 
Walter Reuther was busy shouting: “You cannot have 
Labor and the Eastlands in one party.” 

At the convention, he swallowed his tongue — even 
to the point of not fighting for the m6re mention of 
the “revolutionary” Supreme Court Decision! 

Now that the South was satisfied not to repeat 
its walk-out of 1948 and 1952, he is busy Shbuting once 
I again that Republicanism means "depression”. There- 
fore, he counsels, the Negro better forget his struggles 
and line up with labor — in the Democratic Party! 

This self-appointed messenger boy for that 
-strange capitalist party fears touching the race 
question, although it is precisely that which has 
kept the South unorganized, 
j Politicking to keep labor and the Negro tied to 
the capitalist machine, Reuther also fears fighting au- 
tomation its the Workers fight it. To him, unemploy- 
ment is the necessary price for “progress.” He never 
once asks, much leiss answers: Whose progress? 

THE OPEN TAKING OF SIDES 
i 1 This is news to no one, of course: Ftps stated here 
only in order to contrast it with the Very open taking 
of sides by the “cultured South.” 

Thus, it is not only the monstrous face of the Ku 
Kliiv Klan, or of Governor Talmadge, or of the White 
Citizens Councils that wants the South as is. “Cultured 
Southerner”" Faulkner is ready to spill Negro blood to 
maintain that reactionary system. 

Robert' Penn Warren— the “cultured” author of 
that “expose” of Huey Long (All The King’s Men)— 
is busy counseling- “gradualism” and “explaining” the 
South, although it does not differ in any fundamental 
way from South Africa’s apartheid. 

a The Negro may have no one to look to hut 
himself at the moment, hut it is precisely the 
strength and sweep of his independent struggles 
! that have brought the whites with him throughout 
American history from the Abolitionist movement 
to the early CIO. It will again call forth the rank 
and file of labor who, on their own are looking for 
a totally new way of life. r 

, — R. p. 
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Thinking It Out 

By ROBERT ELLERY 

(This week I am turn- jls that a crime? 
ing the column over to ! Rock and Roll is being 
Helen Moreno, a young j held responsible for riots 
Californian,— R.E,) •» and everything that is 

There hac been a lot 0 f bothering youth today, 
there has been a lot ol , R seems to me that in . 

fuss raised all over the of looking , at the 

countrv about Rock and i . „ 

„ • T , .. , i music as the cause ot all 

Roll music. Recently Rock!,,. .. , , , , ., . 

this, it would be better to 

and Roll has been banned 
in many parts of the coun- 
try because many adults 
feel that it’s lewd and vul- 
gar. .... ,, 

PLATTERS BANNED 

Here in Burbank, a Jun- 
ior High School Dance Club 
was not permitted to have 
The Platters, a Rock and j 
Roll singing group, at their 
dance- which was to be held 
at the civic auditorium. I 
The City Council banned | 
them saying that Rock and j 
Roll music had caused a 
riot in Santa Rosa and 
they didn’t want the same 
thing to happen in Bur- 
bank." ’ 5 . " ‘v'‘ 

The ' president of the 
club went to the City 
Council to get them to 
change their minds. He 
didn’t talk, he just took 
reeords by The Platters 
and played them. The 
council lifted the ban, 
but The Platters refused 
to appear, saying ihat 
they had another engage - 1 
ment. . . 



look at what kind of life 
young people are faced IgM* **^^ 


with. 

GRIM FUTURE 

Young people have a 
very grim future staring 
them in the face with the '■ 
H-Bomb and the threat of 
a war which they will have 
| to fight. 

SEPARATION CENTER 
On top of all that is 
the erazy life they are 


Something New In School 


(Continued from Page 3) 

“NORTHERN 
AGITATORS” 

In the border com- 
1 munity of Clinton, Ten- 
jj nessee the quiet begin- 
I ning of integration 
§ brought with it John 
1 Rasper from New Jer- 


the officials of both ma- 
jor world powers, Amer- 
ica and Russia, worried. 
This generation is def- 
initely uncommitted to 
either of them. 

ADULT’S PROBLEM 

The problem facing 
the adults is what, to do 


forced to live right now. 

A life where they are 
told what to do and what 
they should think^Where 
they are divided, almost 
from childhood, into two 
groups — those who will 
lead and be “the plan- 
ners,” and those who will 
follow and bO “the 
doers.” 

School today is nothing 
more than a giant sep- 
aration center which di- 
vkles youth into cate- 
gories before they even 
finish high school. 

Young people are always 
being told that they must j 


! sey. Here was a mart about the youth of today 
§j w ^° had also been in | w bo are obviously not 
| Virginia and claimed the so]d on American Capi- 
■ credit for delaying inte- taligm with its wars in 


g gration in a town there. 

1 This man talked to the 

m people . of Clinton, par- j Russian Communism or 
1 ticularly the high school 


which they are the 
heaviest losers, or with 


1 students. He spoke to 
j them about Negroes and 
1 racial purity, as, I’ve 
1 been told, Hitler spoke 
1 about the Jews in Ger- 
jj many before World War 

1 IL 

I I had the feeling 
| that this was the test- 
ing grounds for re- 
cruiting youth into a 
fascist party, should 
one ever become pow- 
erful in this country. 


[ wait until they &,'re '2T Tirst 

Youth’s reaction to all j to begin living. The rebel- = 

this has been: We just like ; lion starts when they re- | jxj CAPTURE THE 
to d ance to Rock and Roll. ! fuse to wait. f§ MINDS OF YOUTH 

political 


TWO OPINIONS OF ROCK AND ROLL 
Ml. Into Mole-Hill 


1 All political move- 
1 ments, Fascists and 
Three percent out of 300 1 Communists alike, have 
percent isn’t very many. i§ attempted to “capture” 
It amazed me to find [ Not enough to warrant all § the minds of youth — 

■ and all have, at times, 


that ■^ something— -like - this i the publicity -that. , juvenile 
could come out of a coun- delinquency gets. They are 
try of fairly Intelligent peo- — ‘ 

pie. The statement that 
Rock and Roll music in- 


very definitely making a 
mountain - out of a 
hill. 


cites riots is more • ridicu- 
lous than it, is anything 
else. The cause of juvenile 
delinquency has been at- 
tributed to a lot of things, Which Age Group? 
but this is the most absurd i ” 1 

y et - j LOS ANGELES — My 

In the first plaee, those opinion is that people who 
teenagers who would be say Rock a nd'Roll is to 
stimulated enough by Rock bJame for aJ1 the vio]ence 
and Roll actually to 
cause a riot, are the kind i Rock an< j 


1 attracted them and then 
1 lost them. The Commu- 
mole 1 nist Party in Europe for 
1 instance has been losing 

tv 1 its youth members by 

Disgusted 15- Year Old j the t y housands . But these 


1 youth who leave the 
■ Communist Party at the 
1 same time are hot 


that Would do it regard- 
less of music. There are 
(shown by statistics) three 
per cent of this type of 
kids, known as juvenile de- 
linquents, as compared to 
the 17 percent in 1925. On 
the other hand those kids 
who would not riot are not 
going' to do it because of 
,-a type of music. 

Naturally if kids are 
pushed aroupd, looked 
down on, and are classed 
es a** inferior group of 
jrtiople called “teenagers,” 
at a time when they are 
going through the most 
difficult phase of their 
lives, some of them are 
going to rebeL It’s a 


are erazy. I don’t think 
Roll does any- 
thing like that. The people 
[who danced the Charleston 
were probably wilder than igj 
the kids that dance Rock 
and Roll. 

One community here has 
banned Rock and Roll say- 
ing it’s to blame for all the 
violence. Why that’s plain 
silly. Only a few of the 
kids would go wild oveg it. 

Anyway, most of the vio- 
lence, in my opinion, is 
caused by people who are 
21 to 24. Most of these 
people don’t dance Rook 
and. Roll. It is. the kids 
from 13 tb 18 who dance 
most of it. 


§ friends of American 
I Capitalism either. 

§ This apparent lack of 
1 response to any existing 
[j parties or ideologies has 


Fascism. 

These youth, some of 
whom will grow up to be 
the 60 percent of the 
people in the United 
States who never vote — 
and -in this way,, show 
their lack of support for 
any of the existing pow- 
ers — are the same ones 
who, today, are busily 
Rock and Rolling and 
completely ignoring the 
concern of the - adults - 
over their “morality.” 

INTEGRATION ‘ 

This generation of Ne- 
gro and white youth in 
this “Land of liberty and 
justice for all,” is finally 
being integrated into the 
same schools after near- 
ly 100 years since the 
Civil War. ^ 

I sometimes t h ink 
that most of the opposi- 
tion by whites to inte- 
gration and complete 
equality of the Negro is 
based on the fear that 
the youth who mix in | 
school will find but that 
Negroes are human. Per- 
sonally, I think the seg- 
regationists have good 
reason to be afraid. 


| Celling A Summer Job \ . 

I am a boy of 14 and so for two or threi* hours 
at the beginning of sum- w ork, 
mer and during the sum- , havc onl had a few 

get a job. But every-' 

■ where I went they want- 
1 ed somebody who was 
| 16. 

1 I have gone to grocery 
1 stores, drug stores and 
even department stores 
1 trying to get a job. I 
feel I am old enough tb 
handle some work but no 
one will give me a 

| chance, I could probably to “Readers’ *ifews.” 

If get a job selling or dehv- ,] ; 

but , — 14-lfear-Old 


rYekr L™ . 


mer I had been trying to ^d-jobs j m t never a real 

one. I wonld like to find 
out what I coukl do and 
also to gain experience 
in working. 

I would like to know 
if there are any other 
young people in the 
same situation, or if 
there , is someone who 
can give me a sugges- 
tion. If iso please write 


GM Workers Strike 

(Continued from Page 3) 

That week, production 
was scheduled for only 
three days. Thursday and 
Friday and Labor Day 
weekend the company was 
scheduling the skilled work- 
ers for model changeover 
work. 

UNION SOWS ^ : 

CONFUSION 

Many workers felt the 
strike should be held after 
Labor Day so the workers 
would get their holiday 
pay. The union leaders felt 
the strike should be called 
immediately to disrupt the 
company plans for change- 
over of the lines. Many 
workers agreed with this, 
but everyone was confused 
by the International repre- * 
sentative who left open 
whether or not the strike 
would be “authorized.” 

There was much confus- 
ion over what would a 
strike vote mean if the In- 
ternational would not give 
their approval, go that an 
immediate strike was voted 
down, 200 to 100 with 400 
abstentions. 

At the night-shift meet- 
ing an immediate strike 
was approved with over 
300 voting and about 400 
of those present not voting 
at all. '■So an immediate 
strike was approved by a 
400 to / 200 majority with 
800 of the workers present 
at the meetings not voting.,. 
This voting took place orf 
Wednesday. 

Early Thursday eve- 
ning the union called the 
strike. There were no 
production workers in the 
plant.' The skilled work- 
ers doing the changeover 
work walked out. Some 
production workers close 
to the union leaders, came 
over to the plant though, 
and helped set up the 
picket lines and kitchen. 
At the last minute the 
International authorized 
the strike. 

DISSATISFACTION 

CONTINUES 

Workers are saying that 
the strike wiE settle very 
little because all the opera- 
tions wEl change with the 
changeover. Even if the 
union wins the company 
will start aE over again to 
speed up lines beyond hu- 
man endurance. They are 
saying that the contract is 
no good; that the present 
relation of the union and 
the company to the work- 
ers is no good. There is 
talk of a wildcat regard- 
less of the official decisions 
between the union and Gen- 
1 eral Motors. 
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he Suburban Commuter From 5 to 9 


LOS ANGELES— We 
went to the movies last 
night for some enter- 
tainment but when we 
left the theater I was 
more angry than relaxed 

They really did it up 
with a~ million dollar 
cast : Gregory Peck, Jen- 
nifer Jones and Frederick 
March • — all to human- 
ize the free enterprise 
system. , 

It was “The Man With 
The Gray Flannel Suit,” 
or “The Surburban Com- 
muter,” who returns 
home at five o’clock. 


STRUGGLING ON 

$10,000 

It seems there is some- 
thing disturbing our 
$10,000-a-year-man. v O f 
all the thousands of “il- 
legitimate” children in 
Europe — fathered by 
American soldiers dur- 
ing World War II — 
Gregory Peck’s son, if 
Jennifer has her way, 
will haye an endowment 
policy to see him 
through college. 

- - BUT HONEST 

Hollywood no longer 
makes “Backstreet” as 
in the 1930’s. Now 


That’s when he wants everything is “honest, 
-some family life and hu- In fact, “honesty” is the 
man relations that poets big punch in “The Man 
write sonnets about — or With The Gray Flannel 

Suit.” We have Gregory 
and Jennifer to prove it 


so the judge thinks. All 
“big plans” for building 
the world will -have to 
be done between nine 
and five. 


I kept thinking of a 
friend of mine, a GM 
worker with 7 chil- 
dren, who had to take 
a graveyard shift in 
order to have - some 
family life and help 
his wife with the work 
of the children. 


with Frederick March, 
the big boss, throwing 
in the towel. 

With “honesty” you 
will not be cheated out 
of your grandmother’s 
inheritance; or the affec- 
tion and understanding 
of your wife; or the 
sense of “moral” right- 
jeousness to your illegiti- 
mate son, or even your 
chance at the $10,000 ' ; 
job. 


A Summer’s Day I Thcse same fish sen for 

CAPE COD, Mass-One per pound in the mar ' 
summer day, in a .small Ke ’ 

New England fishing and 
report town provided 
plenty of contrast in the 
relations of men to each 
other. 

WORKERS ON 
VACATION 

A ; small pleasure boat, 
belonging to a vacationer, 
was in immediate danger 
of being smashed up on 
the shore. A half dozen’ or 
so vacationing workers 
rushed to the rescue. Some 
held the boat while an- 
other, a painter, rushed to 
his car and brought his 
block and tackle. 

Together they fastened 
firm lines to the boat and 
hauled it up on shore. No 
one forced them or told 
them what to do. They all 
pitched in to do what was 
necessary. 

WORKERS AT WORK 

Later on, at the fish pier 
where the commercial fish- 
ermen were bringing in the 
day’s catch, the fish buyer 
had arbitrarily set up a 
quota of 10 barrels of 
mackerel for each boat. 

Most boats had brought 
in 50 to 70 barrels each. 

The men on the boats work 
on Shares, each being paid 
a share of the daily catch. 

They were plenty sore at 
the fish company and were 
giving away free fish to all 
who wo 'old come for them. 

The company told the 
fishermen to go out in the 
harbour and dump their 
fish overboard. They had 
to dump the fish or sell 
them, for a few cents, to a f \ 
cold storage company 
which freezes, fish for mink 

‘foocb - ..... — ... , „ ; 


« FIT TO PRINT’ 


* DOCTCMR SPEA14S ' 

BY M.D. 

ATOMIC RADIATION: WHAT CAN IT DO? 'Part I) 

While much is now being written and said about 


The letter about the po- 
lice-commissioner’s broth- 
er-in-law (who got blown |i 
up with the bomb they I 

that^rvu^ nHntedL atomic radiation, little information comes from the 
i Tour £t TsJ v5s oiedical profession. Though radium and tho X-ray tube 
nJ s t hat s hTd' hT ot medicine at the beginning of this 

2 -otten a three -column century— long before the industrialists, politicians, or 
spread in any paper the military entered the picture-today it appears that 

That’s what i-allv eets the fie3d of atomic energy has ’ Wlth Sma11 ceremony > 
, ... " ~ ° jj been separated from medicine, 

me about the press. It i 

• isn’t just that it didn’t get GREAT POSSIBILITY— SMALL DEVELOPMENT 
printed down there— you 


could maybe understand 
that. But what about the j 


New possibilities for the use of atomic activity in 
medicine appear very great both in diagnosis and treat- 
papers other places? You, ment &****■ At ° mic medicine however is now but 
can’t tell me that news' a minute offshoot to missile development. The primary 
like that doesn’t -q eak ; concern of the administration in atomic radiation is 
out”. If the } big papers i not the savm S but the destruction of lives. . • 

had wanted to print it, it has been said recently, that most physicians 
they would have had it, are “babes in the woods” about the effects of radiation. 
It’s like the “New York -phis j s S o because the information is not available to 
Times” that prints “all the j them. The atomic pile is controlled by others, while 

the practicing physician stands passively by. 

WHAT KIND OF LIFE & WORK 


news that’s fit to print’’. 
I guess they just didn’t 
consider it “fit” for their 
point of view. 

It was the same with 
the miners’ wild-cat down 
here. That didn’t get 
printed in any of the 
papers. Tjie press is get- 
ting very conscious. They 
run all over the world for 
a “scoop” but they let 
something like this news 
get, by. You just know 
there’s something funny 
going on — if you can call 
it “funny”. 

. Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


4 Woman's Viewpoint 


SCOTTS - RUN, . W. Va. 
— The wages that some 
women work for are dis- 
graceful. I just can’t see 
working for $3 a day. It 
just isn't- worth it. And a 
lot of it is up to you. 

I complain about the 
money you get doing house- 
work, but it’s shocking to 
hear what some women will 
work for, on other jobs us 
well as housework. Before 
I- take a job, I let them 
know that I won’t work for 
less than $6 a day. 

I make sure they know 
that my husband is work- 
ing, and that I don’t have 
to worry about eating, any- 
way. - 

Some people think, 
when you work for them, 
that you don’t have any- 
thing. That you live with 
orange crates for furni- 
ture, or something. When 
they find out that you 
have a home of your 
own, just like they do, 
they seem amazed. 

DON’T JAKE NONSENSE 
I’m a naturally soft- 
spoken person and I have 
to force myself to speak a 
little gruffly. But that’s the 
first thing I’ve learned to 
do on a new job. Even if 
they may not like it, they 
respect you a lot more. And 
you get what you demand, 
Another thing you learn,' 
after you’ve forked- for a 
while, is that you can’t let 
people walk over you. If 
you’re too nice, they keep 
pushing more and more on 
you. The more you do, the 


more they expect- • , 4- ■..-*-** 


* Yet the inherent responsibility for the direction 
and use of atomic energy lies not with any special 
group, be it military, industrial, or even medical scien- 
tist. '*■'■■■■■ • • : ■ •- ■ v : '- : 

It is only the labor of the great mass of 
ordinary people that makes possible this costly 
development, and it is they who will suffer if it is 
not well used. • ... ., ■■■"< TT 

The appearance of this new >s«d • powerful.- form of 
energy again raises sharply one question : “What kind 
of a life do we want?” Or, to put it more simply, 
“What kind of work do we want?” 

All tlie productive forces of modern industry, 
wonderful as they are, are now merely the means'" 
of using men. 

The basic need of individual human beings— to 
develop themselves by their activity in our great tech- 
nology — is made impossible, when the control of this 
activity is in the hands of others. •-*» 

Is atomic energy to become another — a “better” 
means of using man? Power in the hands of special 
groups is power over the whole group — power to 
dehumanize life. 

NO CURE OR SPECIFIC TREATMENT 

Information about atomic radiation is vague, and 
seems to be deliberately so. The reason is not entirely 
a matter of security. , ■ ■ 

There is a fear of the reactions «f -people, 
should they learn of the enormity of the suffering 
and danger possible through its misuse. 

There is, however, no hesitation in -giving out in- 
formation about the numbers of people that can be 
killed by an atomic bomb. Death apparently is easier 
to take than the horror of unknown disease. The fact 
is that we have no cure or specific treatment for 
radiation poisoning. 

THE BASIS FOR UNDERSTANDING 

There is also heard the statement that ordinary 
people do not have the education and intelligence to 
understand atomic radiation. It is not a question of 
training scientists. No one claims that a scientist is 
made without; special training. But this expressioft of 
contempt for the intelligence of ordinary people is 
merely a smokescreen for maintaining conditions as 
they are now. , . 

The necessary basis for understanding Atomic En- 
ergy, or anything else of human endeavor, is the total 
education that comes from alienated labor and the , re- 
sistance to it. . 

Atomic energy will be misused unless the total of 
humanity becomes concerned with work that is self- 
developing instead of self -destroying. ■. , 

* * * * 

In the following issues of News & Letters, T shall 
present some of the immediate and delayed effects of 
radiation on human beings. 


The job I just' took, do- 
ing housework, they paid 
me $20 for three days. I 
found out that the girl they 
bad before used to work 
four days for a paltry $12. 

She did everything they 
asked, but they just told 
me that they didn’t think 
they’d ever have her again. 

They said she .was “too 
easy-going” for her own 
good. Maybe their con- 
science hurts them when 
they .pay someone so little, 

WHEN, I’M FINISHED 
—I’M DONE 

I don’t know how others 
work, but when my work is 
finished I’m done, and they 
know it. They may try to 
find something else for you 
to do, but if I’ve done all 
my work, I’m finished. 

The other day, I was 
through all the work at 4 
o’clock. I was sitting down, 
waiting for the husband to 
come home, since he drives 
me back. ' - 

In a little while the 
woman egme in hinting 
about a few dishes she had 
in the sink. I didn’t even 
look up. I said my feet 
sure hurt from working on 
them all day. I just kept 
on sitting. You have to be 

that wov nr ttW’11 n l n , a ,,r- 

mat way, or tfteyii aiway. g j was struck by what thing special in life. But * 
be finding something else == yj j) said in his column. 


something else ■ 
to push on you. jj 

There’s an attitude you jg 
have to have to yourself: J 
A lot of what you get and § 
what you do on ja job de- J 
pends on yourself. 


(Sept. 18). “The life I 
had been leading was 
not satisfying.” Here’s 
a professional man, a 
doctor and he’s sup- 
1 posed to have some- 


he feels the same way 
we feel working in the 
factory. It*s amazing 
how everybody is feel- 
ing the same thing. 

Angela Terrano 
’ Detroit 
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Automation Brings Chaos 


' (Continued from Page 1) 

come back?” During the 
first few days, if you asked 
the com m itteeman what’s 
happening to the other 
workers, he’d say, “Oh, 
they were taken up to an- 
other department,” or, 
“They were transferred to 
another plant.” 

HOW MAN'S 
WILL RETURN? 

But go to any depart- 
ment and it’s the same 
story : thousands will not 
be called back. Manage- 
ment openly admits that 
now, so the' union has final- 
ly quit fooling and goes 
along with what manage- 
ment says. 

The hardest hit are the 
women workers. One man 
said, “All the women in my 
^department, who had the 
same 13- to 15-year senior- 
ity we have, were called 
back only to be told to go 
home again for* three weeks 
because they had no work 
for them.” 

• One of the women said, 
“The company made be- 
lieve they .lived up to 
their agreement ’ by call- 
ing us back according to 
seniority. They finally 
found a few jobs, but 
most of us are still out 
regardless of seniority.” 

SAFETY HAZARD 

Worker after work-er 
says, “There’s something 
about these machines that’s 
going to mess up a lot of 
people.” 

One man said, “We 
weren’t on the job a day, 
when a man lost his fin- 
ger and had the one next 
to it crushed. Before the 
week was out, another 
man lost a finger and a 
third man had three fin- 
gers chopped off by the 
machine. , ' 

“The safety-man camp 
tearing down to see why 
each man got hurt. He said, 
‘We have to determine 
whose fault it is; if it’s 
the machine’s fault or the 
worker’s.’ 

“Naturally, they decided 
it was the worker’s fault. 
That way the company 
doesn’t have to take re- 
sponsibility for him. Then 
they can fire him because 
■ he’s not physically fit to 
operate a machine and no- 
body else will hire him 
either.” 

WHOSE FAULT? 


Mechanics began to tear 
the machines down after 
the accidents. The workers 
said, “If it’s the man’s 
fault, why are you tearing 
the machines down? You 
damn well know it’s the 
machine’s fault.” 

The m e c h a n i c s said 
“Don’t get mad at us. The 
company sent us down to 


see what’s wrong with the 
machines.” 

“NOT SAFE ENOUGH” 
There are signs all over 
the shop saying: “Are 
You Doing It Safely?” 
Inside half-an-hour after 
the man was hurt, the 
workers had written un- 
der all those signs: “This 
Machine Is Not Safe 
Enough To Do It With.” 

The company finally in- 
stalled two buttons on the 
new machines. As an added 
safety feature, they moved 
the buttons to where the 
worker has to reach up and 
out of the way before the 
machine will operate. , 

THE FORWARD LOOK 

To add to all these pres- 
sures, Chrysler has given 
advance notice that a 
speed-up is under way to 
go with the cut-back. All 
Chrysler workers received 
a “personal” letter, mailed 
to their homes, from L. L. 
Colbert, president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 

We ... have developed 
new work standards,” he 
wrote,. “These . standards 
are comparable to those of 
the same jobs at Ford and 
GM. . . . Meeting these new 
work standards means only 
that each one of us will do 
. as much work as the 
employe doing the same 
work at Ford or GM. . . ." 
SKELTON CREWS 

A worker, with more 
than 20 years seniority, 
said: “This is the first 
time I ever felt so bad 
about being called back. I 
go past Packard and it’s a 
ghost. I look at Motor 
Products and I see them 
moving machinery and 
cleaning out. 

“What’s going to hap- 
pen to all these workers? 

I have a feeling that 
next year the same thing 
will happen here and 
we’ll just be skeleton 
crews running this 
plant.” 

A few years ago, when 
Ford first introduced au- 
tomation machines, there 
was a powerful protest 
from Ford workers. They 
threw a picket line around 
the plant and were deter- 
mined not to let the new 
machines cross the lines. 
“At that time,” a Ford 
worker said, “Reuther 
came down with a hard 
hand and forced the men 
back. He said we didn’t 
have any -idea of what 
we were doing. He said 
we didn't understand 
what was going on. He 
said this was progress 
and he ordered us not to 
stand in the way of prog- 
ress. What I want to 
know from Walter Reu- 
ther, is: Whose prog- 
ress?” 
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ENGLAND 

Automation is the ma in 
issue over which 48,000 
British Auto Workers 
have been striking over 
the past few months. It 
all began with the lay- 
offs of 6,000 auto work- 
ers — 12% of the entire 
force — as unneqessary 
due to new automatic 
machines. 

The British Motor Cor- 
poration, who laid the 
men off, has resisted the 
compromise efforts o f 
the British trade union 
leaders to “spread the 
work out” or to go on a 
three day week. 

The strike, which last- 
ed over 15 weeks., has 
the full support of the 
British labor movement, 
but the powerful Em- 
ployers’ Federation and 
the Tory government are 
backing the company to 
the full extent of their 
resources. 

A small indication of 
how the men feel about 
automation can be seen 
in the fact that the 
Blackpool conference of 
the Labour Party has be- 
fore it some 29 resolu- 
tions dealing with the 
automation issue. 

* * * 

One 30-year-old Lon- 
don mechanic com- 
plained that his job on 
an automatic machine 
was very lonely. He 
. said he spends nine 
hours a day in com- 
plete isolation doing 
nothing but push the 
same button. The near- 
est machine is o’-er 50 
feet away from him. 
He could not sleep, 
lost his appetite and 
longed for the activity 
of his old job. After a 
week of button push- 
ing, he quit. 

Another British 
worker complained that 
his machine has about 
80 drills and 22 blocks 
going through. 

This machine has 
over 90 lights on it 
and so many switches 
that it worries him 
checking to see that 
they are all in order. 

... The older men com- 
plain that they are 
losing out on the jobs, 
since they won’t put 
older men on the new 
machines. 

The women complain 
of the hardship of try- 
ing to make out on 
their three pounds a 
week ($8.10), but they 
are solidly behind the 
men. 


By PETER MALLORY 

Despite the conditions 
created by automation, 
-the resolutions submitted 
by the local Labour Par- 
ty call for: — 

a — The fullest use of 
all automated processes. 

• b — Automated plants 
shall be introduced only 
in full consultation with 
the- workers concerned. 

c— W h e n automation 
is introduced there shall 
be: 

(i) all round redaction 
,qf hours of work 
with no ' reduction 
of wage rates 

(ii) training of dis- 
placed workers for 
re - employment at 
the old rates of 
- pay, at the expense 
of the employer. 


He could do nothing but 
quibble about the ages 
of the children. 

Meanwhile 45 chil- 
dren have died in Ki- 
ambu village of mal- 
nutrition. The people 
of Kenya are driven 
off the good land and 
herded like cattle onto 
reservations, much in 
the same manner that 
the American Indians 
were some years ago. 

While this activity 
bears the name of 
“western civilization,” 
those tlms persecuted 
are known as the 
Mau-Mau terror. 


KENYA 

Kenya today is a po- 
lice state in every sense 
in which the term is ap- 
plied to countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, 

The main concentra- 
tion camp, and there are 
many, many of them, is 
located on Manda Island. 
No journalists or mem- 
bers of the British Par- 
liament are permitted to 
visit there. Over 41,000 
Africans are held pris- 
oner for opposing Brit- 
ish rule. Of 1,015 exe- 
cuted, only 297 were ac- 
cused of murder. ^ 

* * * 

One group of 21 
children Included 11 
and 12 year old girls, 
sentenced to life im- 
prisonment by British 
Magistrates. Their of- 
fenses were, “consort- 
ing with armed per- 
sons,” and “unlawful 
possession of ammuni- 
tion.” - They are held 
under miserable condi- 
tions and are the prey 
of the male British 
guards. 

* * * 

Eileen Fletcher, who 
was in Kenya as a Brit- 
ish Government worker, 
saw these conditions and 
made a loud protest on 
her return to England. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Brit- 
ish Colonial Secretary, 
was requested to explain 
these conditions before 
the House of Commons. 


SLAVERY— 1956 

The United Nations, 
meeting at Geneva, tried 
to deal with the problem 
t of slavery for our day 
and age. 

For most people slave - 
ry is something that died 
with the Civil War. 
Others, who know better, 
know that the Arab na- 
tions, particularly Saudi- 
Arabia, import some 30,- 
000 slaves each year, 
from Africa, Iran and 
Iraq. 

England and France, 
to try to counteract the 
bad smell of their other 
international activities, 
sought to get agreement 
between 51 nations out- 
lawing the slave trade. 
The conference ended 
with no agreement. 

Russia which has its 
own forced labor camps 
was on hand, supporting 
the contention of the 
Arab nations that such 
an agreement would “in- 
terfere with the internal 
affairs of the member 
nations.” ; 

The U n i i e d States, 
which was also repre- * 
sented, had nothing to 
say and refused to sign 
any agreement. The anx- 
iety of Dulles not to of- 
fend King Saud, not to 
endanger the negotia- 
tions for the lease of the 
Dhahran Air Base and 
Ar&mco’s oil concessions, 
condemn 30,000 more 
men next year to a life 
of slavery. 
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[WORKER'S JOURNAL 

4 57 Model Grinds Auto Workers 
By CHARLES DENBY 

Workers in the plant are asking each other why 
are they paying union dues. For several years past, 
you could hear this among individual workers, but not 
in such great numbers as today. 

Since the beginning of the ’57 model, every- 
thing is happening against the production workers: 
from extra speed-up, to being sent home all hours 
of the day before completing their eight hours, to 
getting their fingers cut off and their hands 
crushed in these automation machines. 

And nothing, not a word, from the union leaders 
about these conditions. 

NIGHT SHIFT SITDOWN 

The night-shift workers had a sitdown over speed- 
up. Every worker in the plant knfrw their grievances 
were absolutely legitimate. , 

On the previous model, j workers on the lines were 
entitled to a six-minute break each hour. They also 
got a ten-minute relief in the morning and ten minutes 
in the afternoon. The lines they work on are responsi- 
ble to feed another department that runs continuously. 
Workers in that department got a 15-minute break and 
a ten-minute break in the morning and the same in the 
afternoon. 

The company and union agreed, during those past 
years, that it was necessary for a worker to go to the 
can twice in the morning and twice in the afternoon. 
NO RELIEF FOR ’57 

On this ’57 model, these lines are connected in 
these two departments. Neither stops from morning 
until noon. Then from lunch-time until quitting-time 
they do not stop. A worker can be fired if he leaves 
the line and lets a job pass his point of operation. 

Workers in department 2 still get their 15 and 
ten-minute breaks twice a day. Workers in department 
1 do not get their six minutes on each hour. They only 
get ten minutes relief in the morning and ten in the 
afternoon. 

Their grievance was that they should get the ! same 
relief as the workers in department 2. The company 
refused. The workers in department 2- say that work- 
ers in department 1 should not work unless the com- 
pany grants them the same relief they have. 

Every worker knows that if the company gets 
away with it, they will say that workers in depart- 
ment 2 should not have more relief than workers 
in 1. 

COMMITTEEMAN BACKS SUPERINTENDENT . 

Workers in department 1 struck over it. The plant 
committeemen came running, the superintendent with 
them. The committeeman yelled, “Go to work.” The 
superintendent began to write workers’ names* and 
badge numbers and said if they didn’t go back to work, 
they all would be paid off. 

Immediately, the committeeman said, “That is true. 
You will have to wait until we settle it over the bar- 
gaining table.” 

A worker yelled, “What happened to those 500 
grievances the president said they had from last year?” 

Another said, “Emil Mazey said the time to strike 
would be at the beginning of this model; that the com- 
pany would be so anxious for their new cars to hit the 
market that they would be glad to settle grievances.” 

> And another said, "The contract was agreed on 
over a bargaining table. Right? How is it the company 
sends the majority of us home every day at ten, eleven, 
twelve and one — and a very small minority work eight 
hours, nine and ten hours, six and seven days a week? 

“The contract specifically states that overtime in 
a department should be divided as equally as possible 
among workers of that department.” 

The committeeman said, “We can discuss that. 
Now you must first start this line to rolling.” 

The workers have not seen him since. 

LIKE A HORSE 

One worker said he is going to bring a tin can to 
do his business in where he works. He said, when they 
carry him before the superintendent for doing it, when 
the superintendent asks, “Why did you do. it?” he will 
say, “I am being worked like a horse so I have to do 
my business like a horse — while I am working.” 
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"Healthy Man is Difficult to Find " 

AMERICANS SUFFER THE “DISEASE OF MODERN mTESr DOCTOR SAYS 

The American people arc very much concerned with health. Few, however, are 
aware of the very close connection between the health of the individual and that 
of the nation. Over many decades, the well-being of Americans has been directly 
proportional to the . economic development of our country. 


There are two ways of 
looking at disease and both 
of them are correct. There 
are disturbances of the en- 
tire body resulting from 
local disease of an organ; 
and there is local disease 
from a disturbance of the 
whole individual. 


Thus fai^ most of our at- 
tention has been focused on 
the local disease, without 
much consideration of the 
whole person. Much more 
can and must be accom- 
plished in this direction 
than is now being done. 

Overcoming common dis- 


A Letter from a Readier 

Dear Ladies and Gents: 

Here’s hoping that you will bear in mind that 
your lives are yours and yours alone. No one has 
the right to live your life for you. But it looks 
like that is what the Southern white men are 
trying to do to you. 

Isolation and segregation not only hurts 
the Negroes, it hurts others as well. It inter- 
feres with individuals’ way of life, who are 
living their own lives as they see it — which is 
right for them — their own private life. 

There are many people who would fraternize 
more, but they are afraid of what some would say 
to them, or about them to others, and cause them 
to lose their jobs and so forth. 

Some white men have a habit of. saying to 
other whites, or to sociable, free-minded whites 
who are friendly with other creeds and colors and 
mingle with them openly — they are given to say- 
ing, as if surprised, “Oh, so now you are a com- 
munist, hah ? So you’re hanging out with the dirty 
commies, hah?” , . 

We must not let these evil forces and evil 
humans interfere with our private fives. We must 
strive to go forward in our efforts for indepen- 
dence. 

What we do .here will spread a long way. If 
we check these few bigots here in Detroit (the 
North) , it will encourage those in the South to 
fight harder for their rights down there. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. K. 

Detroit 


eases depends on major 
medical research. We, as a 
nation, are spending 40 to 
50 billion dollars for de- 
fense each year. For sup- 
port of medical research, 
however, in schools and 
universities— the private in- 
stitutions where most of 
the basic research is done— 
the federal government 
contributes one-tenth of one 
percent of that spent on 
military weapons, or about 
50 million dollars. i 

ONE-TENTH OF 1% 

Many will recall the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918 in 
which, during a period of 
four months, 400,000 people 
died in the U.S. alone and 
15,000,000 in the world. 
Thirteen years later, in 
1931, a lone investigator, 
interested in an obscure 
disease of swine, discovered 
the first influenza virus and 
started a chain of events 
that today makes possible 
the prevention of another 
such catastrophe. j 

In a recent newspaper 
article a physician who is 
recognized as an “authority 
on health” set out to ex- 
plain why so many draftees 
are rejected for military 
service. He attempted to 
squelch criticism by ex- 
plaining that it was simply 
a matter of “the definition 
of fitness.” He found great 
satisfaction in the reduction 
of death from infection, 
which he attributed to peni- 

(Continued on Page 8) , 
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iCOAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 


You Can Get Killed Working “Under Protest” 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va.— 
They tried it before and 
killed one man. Now they're 
trying it again. 

In the company’s drive to 
keep cutting down on the 
number of men, they are al- 
ways looking around and 
\rying anything that they 
think they can get away 
with. 

Now it’s the inside tipple- 

•* man they’re trying to get 
rid of. The inside tipple- 
man’s job is to keep the 
coal cai’s moving as the 
buggies empty the coal that 
is loaded at the face. 

The coal cars are moved 
by means of a steel cable 
on a drum that is run by 
\ an electric motor. After so 
many cars are loaded, the 
cable has to be changed. As 
the cars are being loaded, 
they have to be moved 
slowly, under the coal com- 
ing off the buggy, in order 
to be properly filled. Now 
the company wants the 
buggy man to do this. 

FIRST TRY ENDS 1 
IN DEATH 

The company had tried 
this many months before. 
Very shortly after they 
tried it, one baggy man 
was killed. 

When you get a bunch of 
loads on the cable, it’s un- 
der a terrific strain. This 
buggy ina* -was changing* 
the cable and there was a 
lot of loads to contend 
with. He had moved the 
cable and hooked it in the 
car, but something happen- 
ed. No one knows exactly 
what it was. Some guys 
have said that the hook 
wasn’t properly set and, 
when the cable started to 
take the weight of the 
loads, it flew out. At any 
rate, the hook caught the 
buggy-runner and crashed 
his head. 

v The men raised plenty of 
hell over that. The buggy- 
runner was no tipple-man. 
He was a buggy-runner and 
should not have been the 
one to handle the tipple. 

There is plenty to know 
about a tipple job and ap- 
parently he didn’t know 
about much that was in- 
volved. As is always the 
ease with the coal company, 
they put the tipple-man 
back on after the man got 
killed. 

ANOTHER TRY 

This all happened months 
ago, and the company must 
figure that it’s all right to 
try it again. At first, the 
company used the same 
tipple setup that they had 
while using a tipple-man. 
The cable and drum were 
on the opposite side of the 
ears from the point where 
the buggies came in to un- 
load their coal. 

This meant that the 
buggy-runner had to crawl 
between two cars to get to 
. the cable to change it when 
it ran out. This took too 
much time, so now the com 


pany has put it on the same 
side that the buggies are 
when they are unloading. 
No more crawling between 
ears to. change the cable. 
DIE ‘UNDER PROTEST ? 

While there are some 
buggy-runners who may be 
willing to do this, there are 
some who are not willing. 

One buggy-runner flatly 
refused. He said that it was 
unsafe, which.it is. He said 
he would not do it. 

He was cautioned by the 
mine committee. The stand- 
ard “procedure” is to work 
under protest” if 'there is 
something about a setup 
that a man doesn’t like. 

This man was having 
nothing of that noise. The 
committee went on to ex- 


plain that the combination- 
of-jobs principle was an 
agreement made by the 
district and company and 
that the company could 
combine jobs. This argu- 
ment meant even less to 
him. 

“It’s just not safe,” he 
told them. “I’m not work- 
ing ‘under protest’. I’m 
just not doing it. What 
good will working ‘under 
protest’ do me if I get 
killed? The company isn’t 
goihg to take care of my 
wife and kids if some- 
thing happens to me. We 
already had one man kill- 
ed because the company 
tried this before. I know 
that I’m not going to be 
the next one.” 


MINERS LOOKIKS FOR NEW WAY OUT 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— The “combination-of-jobs 
principle,” that the coal 
companies are using to cut 
down on the number of 
men, goes back to World 
War EL At that time, there 
was a shortage of men and 
an agreement was made 
between the company and 
union that a * miner could 
work outside of his classi- 
fication. 

During the war, this 
practice was used exten- 
sively. . A miner did any 
number "of jobs, “depending 
on where there was a need 
for him. After the war, 
however, this, practice was 
discontinued. A man had 
his job and that was all he 
did. A boss wouldn’t think 
of asking one man to do 
another man’s job. 
LAYOFFS & CHANGE * 
Tn the early 1950s, the 
companies started to 
change. The coal industry 
was hard hit and mines 
were closing by the stores. 
The coal operators cut 
down on the number of 
mines they operated as well 
as on the number of men 
they used in the ones they 
kept operating. 

In times like these, there 
are some men who will do 
anything to keep a job. In 
times like these, the union 
loses strength. Under good 
conditions they may fight 
for some things; under bad 
conditions they practically 
fall apart. 

If some men start to ob- 
ject to what the company 
is trying to get away with, 
the union wheels are among 
the loudest you hear crying, 
“We’ve got to go along 
with the company. They’re 
in a tough situation. You 
have got to help them in 
order to keep your job.” 
They say this to the 
guys who are still work- 
ing. Nothing about the 
guys who have been laid- 
off and who will be kept 
laid off because the com- 
pany will speed up and 
combine jobs for Hie ones 
who arc left. 

That is What the com- 


Industry, Union, Seek Ambitious 
Young Men as Career Flunkies 


panies went back to-— the 
combination-of-jobs, some- 
thing that was supposed to 
have been introduced to 
help the war effort when 
there was a scarcity of 
men. 

UNION CHANGING 

There was a time when 
the union would never have 
been- considered the watch- 
dog of the company. It 
fought for the men, for the 
things they wanted, and the 
men considered the uhion 
its a real part of them- 
selves. 

Now, however, the divi- 
sion between the men and 
the official union is at 
times more bitter than be- 
tween the men and the 
company. 

The men expect the 
company to try to get 
away with as much as it 
can. But they expect the 
union to fight for them 
and their interests — or 
rather, they used to, ex- 
pect the union to fight 
for them. From hitter 
experiences, they no long- 
er look to anyone but 
themselves to accomplish 
anything. 

This is exactly the ' sit 
tion that exists today. 
Every time the men have 
moved on their own after 
taking all they could stand 
of company abuses, it 
their own union they 
on the scene : urging, pie 
ing, threatening them 
return to work. 

In order to take action, 
the men know they need 
organization. As a matter 
of fact, any action that 
they take has organization. 
It is their kind of organ- 
ization to deal with the 
specific problems they must 
battle. 

It is here that tme 
seeds are being sown for 
the kind of future organ- 
ization that the men 
form which will in truth 
be representative of what 
they want. 

Miner 

West Virginia 


LOS ANGELES — The 
first time I went to work 
in a coal mine I was of- 
fered a job as a pumper. 
This job required someone 
steady and reliable, be- 
cause you worked whether 
the mine worked' or not. 
Since I was young and had 
a little college education, 
they thought I was the 
man for the job. But when 
I only did what I was told 
to do and didn’t volunteer 
any new ideas or do any 
extra work, they put me on 
a section cleaning up after 
the machine with a shovel. 
SALARY JOB 

The next job I had was 
in steel. I started in the 
labor gang, but I could 
only keep that job as long 
as it looked like I was go- 
ing to go back to college. 
When it became apparent 
that I wasn’t going back, 
they didn’t want me to 
stay in the labor gang. 
They offered me one of 
two jobs: a mill cop or an 
inspector. I took the in- 
spection job. 

After several months, 
they asked me to take a 
salary job because every- 
one of the college men 
ahead of me and several 
behind me had accepted 
salary jobs. 

An appointment was 
made for me downtown. I 
told them I didn’t want it 
but they told me tp go 
anyway, maybe I might be 
interested in it. After an 
hour and-a-half d u jf i n g 
which they explained all 
the details about the job, 
I asked what it would pay. 
“OPPORTUNITIES” 
WITHOUT PAY 

I was told they, had, two 


jojis, one for $225 a month 
and maybe one for $250 a 
month. I said I was already 
making $400 a month and 
asked why I should go 
down there for $250, They 
told me about the oppor- 
tunities of the job— start- 
ing at the bottom and 
working up — but I told 
them I wouldn’t consider 
going down there for any 
less than $550 a month. 

They said, “That’s the 
trouble with you people 
from the mill, you won’t 
come down here for less 
money.” They said they’d 
call me back when there 
was another job opening 
that would meet my stand- 
ards. 

When I went back and 
told the men in the pit 
what I was offered, they 
said, “Is that all the men 
from here who went to 
the office were offered?” 

All the time I worked in 
steel, there was the con- 
stant pressure to take a 
salary job. 

UNION THE SAME 

I feel that the union is 
always looking for an oc- 
casional new young face. 
I have been working in 
auto for the last few 
months and several of the 
people in the group I work 
with have been asked to 
become a steward. We’ve 
all turned it down. I was 
asked if I would think 
about running for an office 
and I refused because I 
said the contract would not 
allow me to be any differ- 
ent from those already in 
office. 
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Preview of UMW Convention 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va— The United Mine 
Workers of America are holding their convention 
in Cincinnati, O. It started October 2. These are 
some of the remarks more frequently heard among 
miners just before the convention: 

“Why send any delegates? Lewis and his ma- 
chine already know what they’re going to put 
through.” 

“The delegates won’t be able to do anything 
but say ‘aye’ to anything that Lewis says. If any 
of them try to oppose him, he’ll shut them up.” 

“A lot of guys who tried to buck Lewis and 
his machine have been worked over by his boys. 
There are plenty of guys around who can tell you 

♦ stories abput that.” 

<► “Lewis has got us coming or going. If we 

* don’t send delegates, he’ll fine the local. If we send 
delegates, we’ll be checked off what it costs to 
send them. We pay any way you look at it. But 
for what?” 

“The convention is the same as the elec- 
tions. When there is election of officers, you 
take your choice. You vote or don’t vote. If 
you vote, there are no choices. Lewis for presi- 
dent; Kennedy for vice-president; and Owens 
for secretary-treasurer. What’s the difference 
between that and what you haw in Russia?” 

“It would he all right if some of the resolu- 
tions that are sent in to help the men would be 
passed. But most of those go into the waste 
basket. That’s the book on resolutions the con- 
vention puts out. You can read it, but you never 
hear it on the convention floor.” 


Coming Next The UMW Convention 
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Company Moves Sotitti for “Cheap” labor 


LOS ANGELES— Where 
I work there are a couple 
of men from an outside 
company. They are rework- 
ing some defective parts 
that the company they 
work for sent in. 

They said their company 
is going out of business. 
It was a pots and pans and 
aircraft parts foundry. 

It seems that the bottom 


Safety Second 
Company First 

WEST VIRGINIA — I 
worked on a right-of-way 
crew for the local electric 
eompany this summer, 
along with some other 
temporary labor. We clear- 
ed away the trees and 
brush to make way for 
new electric lines they are 
putting through. ' 

On this job they contin- 
ually preach 'safety until it 
runs out of your ears, but 
we still had the highest 
accident rate in the com- 
pany. 

The company has at 
least one safety meeting a 
week. In these meetings we 
are supposed to voice what 
we think should be done 
about Safety. We tell them. 
But what happens to the 
suggestions we make? 

“TRY AND GET ONE” 

A few weeks ago 
they split the right-of-way 
crew that I was working 
on and made two crews out 
of it. The crew I was on 
was left without a first-aid 
kit. Someone from our crew 
brought this up, but all the 
company men could say 
was that they would “try 
and get one." 

They tried for a week- 
and-a-half and ended up 
with one snake-bite kit, a 
box of small band-aids, a 
box of large band-aids., one 
bottle of antiseptic and 
three bottles of poison ivy 
wash. Nothing that could 
be used in case of a really 
large cut as can be inflicted 
with an axe or the open 
saw we use or in case of a 
really serious accident ex- 
cept that of a snake bite. 
What we had was quickly 
used up. To get even that 
little bit replaced meant 
another long “waiting 
game” with the company. 

NEED A UNION 

A good many of the 
men expressed the need 
for a union. This is how 
one conversation ran: 

“We need a Union.” 

“We don’t want a un- 
ion like the Faucet plant. 

' That Is only for the com- 
pany.” (See story in 
News & Letters. Sept. 
18.) 

They tried to get a un- 
ion in this place a little 
while back. The company 
moved the leaders to other 
jobs. One guy, who was 
the main leader, now works 
in the office. 

“lathe Woods’' -’ 


has fallen out of the pots 
and pans business in the 
last year. They make a 
pressure cooker for 85c and 
sell it for around $10 but 
the market is slow. 

There is no return like 
this in government work so 
they have folded up and 
moved the main operation 
to Mississippi. 

They said a man who 
went with the eompany to 
Mississippi, and came back 
on a visit, told them that 
they get molders to work 
for $1.25 an hour, where it 
cost them $2.35 an hour 
here m Los Angeles. And 
they only work the men 
two and three days a week. 


You’re in Hock 

Personal debt of the 
average family is now 
up to $2,512 — and still 
rising — according to 
recent estimates. In 
1948 the average debt 
of a family was $1,204 
and at the beginning 
of 1954 it was $2,088. 
At the same time, the 
rate of personal sav- 
ings is lower than it 
has been for five years. 

lust in case . you 
didn’t know you were 
getting into a hole, 
these figures from re- 
cent business' and gov- 
ernment estimates will 
prove it to you. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 
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Unions Eton 9 t Do Anything\ 
About Discrimination 


The unions don’t go 
Out of their way to do 
anything about discrim- 
ination, That’s what 
really gets me about the 
union. 

It Jias always got me 
how instrumental the 
Negro has been in 
bringing about the uni- 
on, and fighting to get 
the union, and yet the 
union doesn’t do a thing 
for Negroes now. They 
have never done a thing 
about the upgrading of 
$ Negroes in the mill. 
| They just take our dues 
along with the osiers. 

Steelworker 
Pbila., Pa. 


In the early days the 
company feared the Dis- 
trict. And everything went 
along smoothly. Now when 
anything comes up, the 
company isn’t afraid of 
the District. In fact, it’s 
the Company that wants 
the District to come in. 

I’ve seen it happen so 
many times. A local situa- 
tion would come up, and 
the local would just about 
have the issue won. Then 
the company would call in 
the District, and sure as 
shooting, the District 


would reverse the local ^ 
settlement. 

The only exception is j 
when an issue about dis- 
crimination comes up. 
That’s the time the Dis- 
trict won’t do a THING. 
Except to tell us that 
we “know how to settle 
our own issues.” 

I was at a meeting once 
when the District official 
was soft-pedaling it. I got 
up to say something. He 
pointed his finger at me 
in the back of the room 
and said, “It’s fellows like 
you who cause all the 
trouble.” 

I pointed my finger 
right back and told him, 
“And it’s fellows like me 
who are responsible for 
you even having this job! 
If it wasn’t for hundreds 
of fellows like me follow- 
ing Mother Jones all up 
and down these hills, there 
wouldn’t even be a union 
for you.” 

Those feHows in there 1 
now never fought or f 
suffered for anything. 
They just came in and ♦ 
took over the union we 
had built. 


Miner 


i, • i 


Fairmont, W. Va. i 




That old-time religion is 
dead and gone, to come no 
more. It used to make the 
people shout, holler and 
pray, if they were on the 
job or in their home or on 
the farm. That was called 
the old-time religion. 

You know, religion is just 
like cold oil. When it gets 
hot it explodes. That put 
me to thinking: 

Why do the colored 
people haw to shout and 
pray so hard for the 
Lord to forgive them for 
what they had done in 
the presence of his sight? 
Which was nothing that 
I could see. 

But the white people 
would beat you to death if 
you did not get out on their 
farm at the break of day, 
and stay until the daylight 
was gone, and then go 
home too tired to do any- 
thing for yourself. And 
then you would hear that 
the whites have said that 
the Negro people are too 
lazy and nasty for them, 
until they hate them. 

UP FROM SLAVERY 

One day my mother told 
me that I had to go to the 
mourners’ bench and get 
religion so that I could be 
saved. I was in school at 
the time and I went to my 
teacher and asked him, “If 
I go up to the preacher to 


be saved, will I have to 
holler and shout like the 
older people do in church?” 

He said, “No. You don’t 
have to do that. The older 
people have something to 
shout for because they once 
were under slavery where 
the white boss beat and 
killed so many of our-fore- 
parents for nothing. 

“Then the Yankees came 
and said that they were 
free and they could go out 
on their own to make a 
living for themselves be- 
cause they could have their 
freedom. They have to 
shout and pray because 
they were so glad to be 
free.” 

But today the people are 
still going to church, asking 
God to help them in a need- 
ed time, when they see that 
God has done His part. It is 
time for them to do some- 
thing for themselves, like 
going to work, fighting and 
making a way for Ourselves. 
They know God does sd 
much and that is all. 
‘ENOUGH FOR ME* 

God spoke once and said, 
“Let there be Kght.” And 
there was light. And then 
he said, “Peace on Earth, 
good will to all mankind.” 

And that was enough 
for me to keep up the 
Good Word by fighting 
for freedom. 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


What kind of life do 
you want? I know for 
sure it isn’t one where 
you spend 10 hours a 
day on yoor job, then 
come home so tired yon 
don’t feel like doing mueh 
of anything else. 

A RAT RACE 

Usually a man comes 
home from work, sits down 
to read his paper and waits 
for dinner, or maybe even 
starts dinner for you. But 
a woman just never stops 
working. Even when she 
does say, “The heck with 
the house tonight,” she just 
has to catch up with the 
work the next day. Some- 
times you feel it is just a 
rat race. 

It is like the factory 
clock. The foreman does 
not stand over you every 
minute of the day, but 
you have to get your pro- 
duction out each day. 

I hope no one thinks I 
am talking about man vs. 
woman. That is too simple. 
It is much more 'than that. 
You marry someone be- 
cause you love him and 
want to haye a family, etc. 
But to be able to live 8ie 
has to get a job. It’s hard 
to be a factory worker, no 
matter how “easy” his job 
may be. 

Sometimes you have to 
work, too. ! 

What happens during 
those working hours? I 
spend eight hours of the 
day doing something I can 
do in four. It is dragged 


out to stop the company 
from piling work on top of 
work, for they don’t care 
about you. Their work 
comes first. 

All during the day. you 
realize that there’s a whole 
pile of work for you to do 
at home s 

The funny part about 
it is that mueh of it is 
preparation to go back to 
work. So that the time 
that is supposedly yours 
isn’t either. 

One friend said very 
plainly, “If I had to do it 
all over again I wouldn’t 
get married. You can stay 
single, worjk for yourself, 
and have all tlie things you 
have in marriage— without 
spending your life working 
and serving a man. If you 
have to stay home and take 
care of the children they 
don’t consider that work.” 
WHO’S CONDITIONED? 

I was talking to a friend 
of mine about how women, 
besides working in the 
shop, have to do everything 
in the home and serve their 
husbands, too, \ 

His first reaction to this, 
in this land where marriage 
is supposed to he a 50-50 
propositipn, was, “It’s be- 
cause, since birth, women 
are conditioned.” He caught 
himself and laughed and 
said, “Well, I guess it’s 
really the man that’s con- 
ditioned from birth to the 
idea that women should do 
all that’s to do with the 
home.” 
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EDITORIALS 



Bulging i ‘ Pockets of Depression ” 

The “pockets of depression” that bulge forth from 
what the Republicans keep calling “the best four years 
of our lives,” are a great deal more real than the 
promises of “pie in the sky’’ from both capitalist 
parties. The latest critical situation to arise is in the 
textile field. 

The Textile Workers Union has issued a report 
which speaks of 1,000,000 textile workers and their 
families now “condemned to an ever-declining standard 
of living.” 

This is true from New England to the South. But 
the situation is especially explosive in the South which 
has lured Northern capitalists with its brazen boasts of 
unorganized and therefore “cheap and contented” labor. 

What the union shies away from is its own inacti- 
vity in organizing the unorganized in the face of the 
White Citizens Councils and their inspired Southern 
Federation of. Labor which is breaking away from the 
AFL-CIO. 

The union is now pleading with — and begging — the 
textile owners to improve conditions, or they may not 
be able to prevent trouble. 

Far from taking as its banner the fact that labor 
in the white skin cannot be free when labor in the black 
skin js branded, the labor bureaucracy is busy soliciting 
votes for the Democratic party. 

No wonder that the whole cry of crisis by the 
Textile Workers Union can only end on a whimper of 
appeal to capital itself. Cap in hand, the union pleading- 
ly points out: That the poor conditions and wages down 
South force the youth Northward and leave the textile 
industry with an aging work force w,ho are incapable 
of meeting “the harsh pressures of modern, high-speed 
production!” 

The labor bureaucracy — along with the Republican 
and Democratic parties — is blocking the way out. 


The “Ne to” ( Pie-in-the-Sky ) Nixon 

A “new” Nixon is on the scene. Butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth. • N ' 

He is so busy promising workers the four-hour 
day; Negroes freedom from all discrimination; and 
being a gentleman towards Democrats, that he has 
covered- up-d-he thinks) -completely "the ‘“old’" Nixdn 
who still is beloved by racists and McCarthyites. 

His writers have now gone all-out demanding that 
“back-breaking toil and mind-wearying tension be left 
to machines and electronic devices.” 

Nixon ought to come down to any factory and see 
whether automation has relieved the worker either 
of “back-breaking toil” or of “mind-wearying tension.” 
A million auto workers know differently. 

There is no doubt, however, that Nixon’s speeches 
do sound as if he left all “back-breaking toil and mind- 
wearying tension” of’ any serious, concrete, fundamental 
problem, of the real crisis-torn world, to “machines 
and electronic devices.” 


Sneak Attack 

1 It has recently been reported that Nixon has pri- 
vately told his cronies that Walter Reuther is the man 
to beat in the coming election. 

More' recently, the DETROIT NEWS stated edi- 
torially that it supports Republican Cobo for governor 
of Michigan „and is opposed to incumbent Democrat 
Williams because he is only the front for Reuther. The 
NEWS challenged Reuther 'to put his name on the 
ballot if he is running for office, and not to jockey 
behind the scenes. 

We make no defense of Reuther. We have re- 
peatedly characterized his bureaucratic role and func- 
tion as the last barrier against the workers’ drive for 
full human freedom. We have repeatedly condemned 
his role as messenger boy of the Democratic oarty. 

But this attack by the Republicans is a calculated 
attempt by reactionaries and would-be Fascists to hide 
the identity of their ruthless masters. Hiding 
behind pious phrases, they oppose the worker’s right 
to take political action, while they attempt to foist 
upon us all their own nefarious plans. 
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RUBY FAUCET STRIKE their chickens for a living “News & Letters” was 


Everybody knows what 
conditions are like at the 
Faucet. But you wonder 
if there is any way to 
beat a guy with money. 
The company has bought 
everybody out. Even the 
Health Department and 
most of the doctors, I 
think. 

My husband had 
worked there for quite a 
few years, and got brass 
poisoning. The Health 
Department insisted that 
there was nothing in the 
brass that was dangerous. 
But his own doctor kept, 
insisting that it would kill 
him if he didn’t quit. He 
told the. doctor that he 
couldn’t quit, he had to 
work and support his 
family. If he quit who 
would support his kids? 
The doctor just told him 
that a dead man didn’t 
support his kids very well, 
either, and. that finally 
convinced him. The doc- 
tor even helped him get 
another job. Since he 
quit he’s been fine. 

Mother of -Four 

Morgantown, VV. Va. 
* * * 

The contract at the 
Faucet is up in April. 
But the company is 
trying to get the work- 
ers to sign a new con- 
tract now instead of 
waiting until April. 
They say that they’re 
not afraid of any 
strikes, that a strike 
won’t hurt them one 
bit. But that’s baloney. 
The only reason they 
want us to agree to a 
new contract now, in- 
stead of waiting until 
April, is because they’re 
afraid that in April 
they’d really have a 
strike on their hands, a- 
legal one. It would hurt 
them plenty. 

Faucet Worker 
Sabraton, W. Va. 

* * * 

The company at the 
Faucet is trying to get a 
new contract now. They 
say it will only be a few 
pennies raise, and some 
say they’ll even have to 
take a cut in pay. But I 
don’t know that anything 
will be done about the 
conditions there now. 
They got rid of al! the 
pickets. There’s nobody 
left there to do any fight- 
ing. 

Fired Worker 
, Morgantown, W. Va. 
* * - * 

Looks like Ruby wants 
all of the money around 
here. That chicken farm 
he started in Arthurdale 
has put a lot of small 
farmers who depended on 


out of business. That’s 
bad enough, but he has 
his farm so near 
the school house that it 
stinks to high heaven. 
The kids who have to go 
to school there are al- 
ways complaining about 
how bad it smells. There 
ought to be a law against 
anything like that. 

Construction Worker 
Sabraton, W. Va. 

* * * 

There are plenty of 
people who know how 
dirty Ruby (owner of 
faucet factory) is. I 
worked for him when 
he was paying 45e an 
hour. And you really 
had to work, too. 

That guy is buying 
everything around here. 
In Preston County he’s 
bought a lot of land. 
But there was a couple 
who had bought prop- 
erty up there before he 
started to do anything 
around there. They 
built themselves a home 
and were figuring on 
living there. But then 
Ruby came in and 
bought up land all 
around them. He want- 
ed to buy them out, but 
they wanted to keep 
their home where it 
was. It so happened 
that the couple were 
both working aft the 
faucet plant. Ruby fired 
both of them. 

Ex-Faucet Worker 
Sabraton, W. Va. 

* * ~ * 

The strike at the faucet 
plant was ended by the 
union. The men would 
have stayed' out until it 
was settled, if the union 
hadn’t forced them back. 
It was a wild-cat, that’s 
what tley have to call any 
strike nowadays. Because 
the contract makes strik- 
ing illegal. The union they 
have now, that made this 
contract, is a UMW outfit. 
A lot of men are con- 
vinced that the last elec- 
tions were rigged, and 
that the CIO really got 
a bigger vote than was re- 
ported. Some of the com- 
pany officials voted in the 
union election to klep the 
UMW in, and ther& were 
some workers who voted 
more than once— the way 
the company told them to. 

Some of the boys who 
weren’t in on this strike! — 
I don’t mean that they 
worked, but they just 
weren’t in on it, will be 
there all right when the 
next contract comes up! 

*1 

Faucet Worker* 
West Virginia 


enthusiastically received 
and relatives still work- 
ing at Faucet asked for 
extra copies to take to 
work. 

Committee Member 
West Virginia 
# * * 
AUTOMATION 
With these new auto- 
matic machines you’re 
just no place if you 
don’t have at least 15 
years seniority. They 
didn’t eliminate my job, 
but they eliminated jobs 
on grill-work. The guys 
working there had 20 
and 25 years seniority 
so I got bumped. I only 
have 12 years. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
* *' * 

Technical specialists 
have developed many new 
devices and machines. This 
in itself is not necessarily 
bad. We cannot deny nor 
condemn technology. It is 
simply up to us to insist 
t hat technical develop- 
ments be used f6r our 
benefit. 

Furthermore, we cannot’ 
be passive. Our efforts to 
steer automation in the 
right direction must be ac- 
tive and strong. Unless 
we, as individuals, have 
some voice about the ef- 
fects of technical develop- 
ments, we may soon find 
ourselves trapped in a web 
of bureaucratic control 
which is made particularly 
efficient with the help of 
banks of modem data pro- 
cessing machines. 

Engineer 
L6s Angeles 
* # * 

The way things are 
going in this town yon 
are just “too old to 
work’- 1 at 30. If yon 
haven’t got a job and 
you’re 30 or 35, brother, 
nobody’s going to hire 
yon. The only thing I 
can get right now is 
driving cab. 

Unemployed 
Autoworker 
Detroit 
# * * 

I’ve heard that some 
people complain that the 
paper is just a bunch of 
“gripe articles”. How any- 
body could say that after 
reading the second issue 
(Oct. 2), I just don’t 
know. When a man loses 
his fingers because of 
automation, that’s no 
“gripe”. 

Student 
West Virginia 
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LEADERS & RANKS 

We just got a copy of 
the contract that ended 
the strike this summer. 
You know what those 
contracts look like. It 
takes a lawyer to figure 
them out. 

There wasn’t much 
talk about it. Everybody 
knew 'we weren’t really 
getting anything, so no- 
body was disappointed. 

All we really got was 
$2 increase in union 
d u e s. We pay $5 a 
month now. 

Steelworker, 

Phgh., Pa. 

* # " * ' 

Lewis just got a raise 
of $2 a day for the min- 
ers. The fellows I know 
weren’t asking for any 
raises. What does a raise 
get you? Higher taxes is 
all. I never even work any 
overtime if I can help it. 
When you’ve put your 
time in, all you’ve worked 
for is more taxes for 
Uncle Sam. 

They tell you you have 
to pay those high taxes to 
survive. But I remember 
the old days when you 
could carry enough gro- 
ceries home for a week 
for $5, and your' taxes 
weren’t a whole day’s 
work or more. And every- 
body survived — in fact, 
most jo f them are still liv- 
ing. . ' 

Instead of a raise, 
what would have meant 
something to the miners 
is a shorter day for the 
same wages. That way 
they’d be putting more 
men to work, and every- 
body would live longer, 
and nobody would be 
paying the raise out in 
taxes, either. 

We weren’t asking for 
a raise, but that’s what 
we got. 

Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

* * # 

THIS WHITE WORLD V 

I have been very trou- 
bled by the demonstra- 
tions against integration 
in Kentucky and else- 
where. In fact, it makes 
me sick with shame. I 
would like to know what 
and who are behind it. I 
always thought if kids 
were left alone they 
would get along together, 
white and Negro. Is it 
the parents^ of these 
white children who influ- 
ence them to stay out of 
school? Or are they pro- 
testing against something 
else, against school itself? 
How much of a role do 
outside agitators play? I 
wish we could get a letter 
from somebody who is in 
on it. 

One white woman in 
Alabama has been trying 
to gfet her foster-daugh- 
ter, who is a Negro, into 


a formerly all-white 
school. She says the girl, 
should be’ admitted be- 
cause she has been edu- 
cated in Europe and is on 
a “moral and intellectual 
level’’ with her *white 
schoolmates. I don’t think 
this woman is for integra- 
tion, she is just for her- 
self. The ones who are 
really going to achieve 
complete integration are 
the Negro kids them- 
. selves. 

White Student 

Detroit 
* * * 

I met a white fellow 
from the South, and we 
started talking about 
what was going on 
down there. He told 
me that the way he 
figured it, the reason 
they want to keep the 
colored separated in 
segregated schools is 
because they found that 
when they get a little 
bit, they want to go all 
the way. And they 
want to keep the col- 
ored uneducated, so 
they can keep them 
working for them at 
low wages. They have 
to have them for their 
labor down there. 

New Reader 

West Virginia 
* * * 

The S upreme Court 
made a ruling so it isn’t 
right for a group of peo- 
ple td take the law into 
their own hands as they’re 
doing in the South. I think 
that the majority of peo- 
ple agree with the ruling. 
Just because a small group 
.doesn’t agree doesn’t make 
them right. 

Housewife 

Los Angeles 

ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

In the convention, 
when the chairman 
spoke of civil rights for 
the colored people, the 
whole audience went 
wild over that word 
they call “freedom.” 
Which made every 
Southern white want to 
fight. So they had to 
stop the question of civil 
rights and went on dis- 
cussing the interest that 
■ they had for the farmer. 
And the North has tak- 
en sides with them. 

Ethel Dunbar 

Detroit 
* * # 

I wasn’t going to vote 
at all because I couldn’t 
see any difference be- 
tween Eisenhower and 
Stevenson. But after 
Stevenson said he was in 
favor of stopping H-bomb 
tests by the U.S., I 
changed my mind. That 
one single thing is going 
to earn him my vote. 

Student 

Detroit 


WAR & PEACE 

They’ve been having all 
those tours for the Rus- 
sians, to show them our 
country. But they’re pick- 
ing the wrong class of 
people. Do they choose 
ordinary workers and 
farmers to .bring over 
here? No, they pick mem- 
bers of the Communist 
party. They ignore the 
ordinary people. It works 
on both sides. What do we 
know about Russia? Only 
what the press tells us. 
What do they know about 
America? Only what the 
press tells them. They get 
their propaganda and we 
get ours. The only differ- 
ence is that ours is in 
English and theirs is in 
Russian. 

Student 

West Virginia 

* * * 

I couldn’t help feeling 
after reading “Our Life & 
Times,” in the last issue, 
that it ought to be longer, 
Material like that really 
hits home. 

There are lots of people 
in the U.S. who know that 
people in other countries 
don’t like the U.S. There, 
in simple language, is the 
reason. If you get among, 
a bunch of “Political Sci- 
ence” guys, they always 
. want to argue points. But 
nobody could argue about 
the facts printed in that 
column. 

Student 

West Virginia 

* # * 

Can any man today take 
seriously the irrationality 
of military training in a 
world where ..an H-bomb 
can destroy a million of 
the finest trained automa- 
tons?.^, : 

How many believe . so 
fully in the need for a 
gigantic military that they 
give up home and job to 
rush out like Minute Men 
and grab their guns and 
march ? Or voluntarily pay 
more than the 75 percent 
of their income tax that 
goes for war? . . . The big 
shot planners decide and 
tell us exactly what for- 
eign policy we are sup- 
posed to want if we are 
patriotic — or whatever 
they call “patriotic”. 

Student Detroit 

The United States has 
to clean up their own 
back yard first. That’s 
the reason they’re not 
getting any cooperation 
from the countries over 
there. Because they’re 
not doing anything here. 
They think what they do 
over here is a secret 
They're trying to tell the 
people over there what’s 
right to do, but that’s not 
their policy over here. 

1 1 < Miner’s Wife 

I Jteri, W. Va. 
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TWO WORLDS 

LIFE MAGAZINE REWRITES AMERICAN HISTORY 

LIFE magazine, the internationally-minded, rabid, 
Republican, Luce publication, is busy selling the “Ameri- 
can way of life” abroad. It is also busy whitewashing 
“the-Southern-way-of-life” up North. 

Having begun to display its “understanding” of 
white-supremacy South, some time back, with a salvo 
by that Nobel-prize winner, Faulkner— who announced 
his readiness to defend the Southern way of life by 
the spilling of Negro blood — LIFE followed up with a 
current series of articles called “Background to Seg- 
regation.” 

The background begins way back — some 400 years 
back — in Africa, where some kings sold some of their 
own people into slavery. This, according to LIFE, is 
supposed to shed light on the institution ot American 
slavery. Presumably this also explained the background 
to today’s disgusting resistance to the elementary ques- 
tion of desegregation in schools — 100 years after the 
South lost, militarily, the “War Between the States.” 

No one in his right sense would have expected a 
magazine like LIFE to write the true history of the 
Negro — of the mass revolts against slavery in the 
South and the mass flights of slaves from the South 
which finally led to the Civil War. 

Nor would one expect LIFE to write the true 
history of the great Negro Abolitionists like Sojourner 
Truth, Frederick Douglass, Harriett Tubman, David 
Walker and countless others who helped mold a nation’s 
mind on the question of slavery. 

Even less would one expect an objective ac- 
count of the achievements of the only true democ- 
racy that the South ever attained, through the 
“black parliaments” during the much-maligned Re- 
construction period, or of the present Negro strug- 
gles for freedom. 

Through LIFE we get only white Southern 
thoughts on freedom for capitalist North. Planter 
South knows only the white South , and not the true, 
civilized South of freedom-loving Negro Southerners. 

No argument can ever break open the skulls of 
this degenerate cultural alignment. 

The olimax of this ■ degeneration « is ■ reached- by 
LIFE when it maligns’ the most glorious - ' page of 
white American history — that written by the Aboli- 
tionists. LIFE labels them “iiicendiaries” and in the 
same breath, finds words of praise for the origin of 
the Ku Klux Klan! “Many of the Klan’s early leaders,” 
writes LIFE, “were' men of dignity, ex-Confederate 
officers.” v,// \,y. 

We do not doubt that the leaders were ex-Con- 
federate officers. But these “men of dignity” were the 
founders of lynch-law, while the men against" whom 
they moved— the freed men, the Negroes, ex-slaves — 
constituted the only constitutional bodies that ever 
brought the South any democracy and public education. 

Nor was ft true then, any more than it is true 
now, that white South was afraid of “mongrelization,” 
in which they were the greatest participants all through 
slavery. , .... 

No, the truth is, it was not the Negro the Southern 
white feared, but the white. 

White man down South fears white man. There 
is not a man among the “cultured” South who can 
stand up to the KKK or the White Citizens Councils 
because none has a single principle for which it is 
worth fighting. . 

Courage comes, not out of gentility or thin air, 
but out of conviction that you are part of and repre- 
sent the wave of the future — as the jNegro struggle 
for freedom does and the “Southern way of life” does 
not. - . 

Having lost on the battlefield, but not in the econ- 
omy, the restriction to freedom now assumed a new 
form ; — sharecropping. Thus, the planter South en- 
trenched its way of life by the rope and the faggot of 
the KKK; the politics of the Eastlands; and now again, 
mob-rule against the Supreme Court. 

If the White Citizens Council can burn crosses in 
Washington, D. C., on the front lawn of the United 
States Supreme Court Justices — and the FBI appears 
helpless — why should not Faulkner of Mississippi or 
Hodding Carter and “other liberals” fear for their lives, 
from whites, where the military might of the state 
supports that Southem-way-of-life ? 

Oppression has ever worn a white face down South.' 
Now, so does the degeneration of its “culture.” So do 
its Northern friends who are so sophisticated as to 
travel the world “to sell the American way of life.” 
But the European will not buy. He will not buy be- 
cause he is stretching his hands to another American, 
and another South, whose struggles for freedom are 
heard over the shrill voice of degenerate LIFE,— R. D. 
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YOU T H 


Thinking It Out 

By ROBERT ELLERY 


“Don’t worry, you can 
always find a job if you're 
young,” is what an older 
worker told me the last 
time I was laid off. 

I knew he simply meant 
that any company would 
rather break in a young 
man than an old one. 

I told him it wasn’t so 
easy for young people. 
These days employment of- 
fices always check your 
draft status and if you’re 
eligible, your chances for 
employment become ex- 
tremely slim. Young people 
naturally have little work 
experience and that always 
counts against them. They 
can’t, of course, build up 
any seniority, always being 
the first to be laid off. 
CAN’T HOLD A JOB 
A couple of years ago, 
a study of young work- 
ers indicated that the 
average worker under 
age 25 held over a dozen 
jobs in one year. 

Still, when you’re job- 
hunting, the character in 
the personnel office looks 
down his nose at you and 
says, “You can’t seem to 
hold a job, can you.” That 
is, if you’ve honestly re 
ported your past work 
record. 

Unemployment is of par- 
ticular concern to new 
workers. The other day we 
discussed the problem at 
work. Our shop steward 
was bitter because the 
company was hiring so 
many new men instead of 


father runs a gas station 
and he has to work awful- 
ly hard. He has to work , 
13 hours a day, seven days 
a week, which he doesn’t j 
like. He’s over 50 and he 
just can’t do it. 

THEY SAY— YOU DO 
He’s leasing the station 
'from Richfield— and Rich 
field says you stay open 
Sunday and you work so 
many hours. They get 
three-fourths of the profit 
on every gallon of - gas he 
sells. They won’t let him 
do repairs on cars because 
they don’t get^a profit out 
of it. The only things he 
can do in that station are 
the things they’re going to 
get a profit on. 

He has to sell their 
products, pump their gas 
and stay open their 
hours. 

He wants to get out, but 
he has to, wait for Rich- 
field to find someone to 
take over the station. 

He put in the equipment 
himself, but Richfield owns 
the building and the lot. 
They can kick him out any 
time they want as soon as 
the lease is up. 

NOTHING BUT WORK 
They don’t want mm to 
leave. After all they’ve go* 
a guy who works 13 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 


giving overtime work to 
the old work force. 

( I asked him if he would 
! feel right, working so much 
overtime, with so many 
guys walking the streets. 

He said he was sorry for 
them, but all he could 
think of was the bills that 
he had to pay. He said 
most of the guys who don’t 
want to work overtime are 
holding down two jobs, or 
have wives who work. His 
wife doesn’t work and he 
can’t make out, unless he is 
able to work for that time 
and a half pay. 

SPREADING THE WORK 

Everybody sitting at our 
lunch table disagreed with 
him. One guy told of his 
brother, a pattern maker, 
who belongs to a union thac 
doesn’t permit any of its 
members to work overtime 
if over five per cent of 
them are unemployed. 

Some one else said some- 
thing like that would be 
good for the whole country. 
No overtime and only one 
job as long as unemploy- 
ment exists to any extent. 

The problem is not so 
easily solved however. 
Countless numbers o f 
workers must work over- 
time or bear the drudg- 
ery of two jobs merely 
to make ends meet. 

Thus, youth will have to 
suffer along in the from 
ranks of the unemployed 
until the people decide to 
make fundamental changes 


Why should they want him 
to leave? But he’s going to 
get out. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if 
he could hire a man to help 
him, but he can't afford 
it on what Richfield gives 
him out of what he makes. 

He’s making a pretty 
nice living but he’s 
breaking his baek. He has 
no time for his family 
— all he does is work. 
He doesn’t need clothes 
expect for his uniforms, 
because that’s all he ever 
has a chance to wear. 


“Don't Worry About 
Rock and Roll ” , 

13 -year-old Advises 
DETROIT — Some people 
think Rock and Roll' is aw- 
ful and think it should be 
taken off radio and TV. It 
is a fact that boys and 
girls go through different 
stages. The Rock and Roll 
stage is one of them. This 
stage usually comes in the 
early teens. But as they 
grow older they start to 
like Jazz and forget Rock 
and Roll. So don’t worry 
about this Rock and Roll 
business with your kid. Re- 
member its just a stage of 
life and part of growing 
up. 

— -Charles Ray 
(13 years old) 


“They Have Ho 
Business Treating 
Us Like That” 

LOS ANGELES — You 
know, when kids go into a 
drugstore, we’re the last 
ones to get waited on. Or 
they treat us like the bus 
driver on the bus did the 
other day. j 

We got on and my broth- 
er hadn’t got his money 
out yet, so the driver said 
in a real nasty tone of 
voice, “Why didn’t you get 
your money out before?” 

He wasn’t very nice to 
us. Other people would 
come in and they’d take 
just as long but he didn’t 
say anything to them. 
“NOT CIVIL TO KIDS” 

People are just not civil 
to kids. We’re the last ones 
to get waited on. They’re 
impolite to us all the time 
and they’ll take advantage 
of us any way they can. 

With all the problems 
kids have today, it doesn’t 
help us any for people not 
to have any respect for us. 
People get these ideas 
about kids from what’s 
written and what they hear. 

They never had these 
ideas before and the kids 
aren’t any different today 
than they were 20 or 30 
years ago. Mriybe today we 
have a few more cars, but 
we’re the same. They just 
didn’t make as much out 
out of it. 20 or 30 years 
ago. 

IT DOESN’T HELP 

Now the kids are so self- 
conscious and miserable 
half the time because so 
much is made of juvenile 
delinquency and all that. 

It doesn’t help you to 
know that everyone is 
looking at you likeyon’re 
a hoodlum or that no- 
body trusts you or has 
any respect for you. 
There’s no reason for it. 

Maybe ten percent of 
kids get in trouble, but 
what about the other 90 
percent? We’re just kids, 
like anybody else, and they 
have no business treating 
us like that. 

* * 

LOS ANGELES — They 
have these stupid free 
shows over at the neighbor- 
hood theater and I’m never 
going to go to another one. 
There’s too much noise and 
yelling. You can’t even hear 
the picture. 

They order you in and 
you better sit down. They 
have three ushers about 17 
or 18 years old, who patrol 
the aisles and tell everyone, 
"Sit down!” 

If you’re talking a little 
bit they come over and tell 
you, “Keep quiet!” 

Boy, you better riot give 
them any trouble, because 
I saw what happened to 
one guy who did. One guy 
argued a little bit with the 
usher. The usher grabbed 
him and kneed him a few 
times. He kept kneeing him 
and pushing him all the 
way up the aisle and finally 
threw him out. 


“My Father Has to Work Awfully Hard . . 

LOS ANGELES — My 


Second Thoughts On 
[Dem-Rep Conventions 

LOS ANGELES — What 
Ethel Dunbar says on the 
campaign is real facts 
(Sept. 18). The only thing 
I listened to was to see who 
was nominated. I didn’t 
have to listen to the Re- 
publicans. That was a 
closed deal. 

The girls I worked with 
hardly listened at alL It 
seems people get acquaint- 
ed with the smaller radio 
and TV stations during this 
period. 

I think there could have 
been a sharper stand on 
civil rights without there 
being a break in the Demo- 
cratic party. I don’t think 
what happened in the 
South, including the Mont- 
g o m e r y ' movement, has 
pushed the Northern civil 
rights section to a split 
within the Democratic 
party. 

Even as glorious as the 
Montgomery movement is, 
it did not get the strong 
support of the Northern or 
even the Southern states. | 
The kind of support that 
counts. Just look at South- 
ern California. The only 
support that the papers re- 
ported, outside of the big 
meeting the Baptist minis- i 
ters ran, were two events. 
One was a work stoppage 
in a Chino, Calif, plant, 
and the other was in a 
small plant i n Vernon, 
where three Negroes led 
the whole plant in an hour 
stoppage. 

That’s what I mean by 
not strong enough support 
to make this movement 
spread all over thq* South. 
Only this would have made 
the Democratic party split. 

Somehow I feel that the 
Montgomery movement had 
more sympathy and sup- 
port from outside coun- 
tries. 

— Sarah 


Mother Worried That 
Kids Dislike School 

We have three children 
ages 15 tb 19. I am puzzled 
and unhappy about their 
attitude towards school — 
unhappy because they dis- 
like it so and are openly 
rebellious about having to 
attend. 

One of , them shows a 
great liking for creative 
work, but somehow this ap- 
titude is not encouraged in 
school, at least nothing has 
been done about it. 

SOMETHING’S WRONG 

It seems to me that 
something is not quite right 
about a school set-up, 
where so many children, not 
only mine, are so unhappy 
with school and don’t find 
it interesting enough to 
want to attend. 


TEACHERS AT FAULT 

I keep thinking that per- 
haps this may be due to 
the fact that the teachers 
are of a different genera- 
tion and can’t or won’t un- 
derstand the youngsters of 
1 today. They expeclt them to 


GM Blames Workers 
for “Poor Quality” 

LOS ANGELES— In re- 
cent months, whenever the 
management of the Gen- 
eral Motors South Gate 
Assembly plant scheduled 
a short work-day or work- 
week to cut production 
down, they have a 1- 
ways announced it as a dis- 
ciplinary measure against 
the workers for “poor qual- 
ity.” 

“TIGHTEN UP” 

The union issued a “for- 
mal protest” to the com- 
pany in answer to the 
slander that the workers 
at the plant couldn’t pro- 
duce a quality car that 
buyers would want to have. 

A far more effective pro- 
test was made by the men 
in the inspection depart- 
ment whose job it is to 
make sure that the cars 
coming down the line meet, 
specifications. 

One day, one of the fore- 
men started to discipline a 
group of inspectors for 
passing a number of “bad 
cars”. He gave them written 
reprimands and told them 
to “tighten up” their in- 
spections. They filed griev 
ances with the union and 
proceeded to tighten up 
their inspections. 

The next day, the in- 
spectors followed the book. 
They were rejecting so 
many cars for rework that 
the plant couldn’t meet its 
production schedule. 

“LOOSEN UP” 

One of the big shots 
from the front office came 
out to see what the trouble 
was. When he located the 
“bottleneck,” he told the 
foreman to have the in- 
spectors “loosen up” and 
let more cars pass down 
the line. 

The foreman got blue in 
the face and said he 
couldn’t do it; that he had 
just issued reprimands to 
the inspectors on the basis 
of instructions from the 
front office and that in- 
spections would have to 
stay “tightened up.” They 
went round and round. 
Finally the big shot said 
that either inspections were 
“loosened up” or he would 
have the whistle blown to 
send the whole plant home. 
A few minutes later, every- 
one was sent home. 

The next day all the rep- 
rimands against the inspec- 
tors were removed. 

conform to a certain pat- 
tern that might have work- 
ed all right during the time 
when they were' growing 
up, but won’t do now. 

Teachers seem to be the 
biggest reason why young 
people dislike school. Our 
children just don’t seem to 
feel at home or comfortable 
'around them. . 
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66 Personal Life on Market” Says Woman Job Hunter 


LOS ANGELES— I have 
often said, and heard others 
say too, that the hardest 
part of working is getting 
the job. 

I went to a factory and 
told them I was a wirer 
and solderer. When they 
told me that they didn’t 
have any openings .right 
then in that line I said I 
had done many other 
things too. 

The interviewer seemed 
interested and gave me a 
long application to fill out. 
Then she gave me a man- 
ual dexterity test and ask- 
ed how I would like to be 
a glass cutter. I said I’d 
like that and she gave me 
a written test. 

WHAT KIND OF 
QUESTIONS? 

I couldn’t see what the 
questions had to do with 
the job. Most of them 
were something like this: 
“A person who is opposed 
to change and progress is 
(a) radical, (b) conserva- 
tive, (c) reactionary.” You 
had to choose one. 

They called me back two 
days later and kept me 
waiting an hour before 


anyone would see me. 

The interviewer, a man 
this time, told me I came 
out high on my test's and 
would I mind answering a 
few questions. 

He asked me questions 
like: Are you a happy per- 
son? How is your married 
life ? What do you and 
your husband do for rec- 
reation and hobbies? Is he 
happy and healthy? How 
much money does he 
make ? What kind of peo- 
ple don’t you like? What 
did you like and dislike 
about your last job? When 
did you have your last 
drink? 

All these questions, he 
explained, were for proper 
placement because they 
wanted the right person in 
the right job. 

THEY WANT 
EVERYTHING 

After all this I didn’t get 
the job. He said this job 
would be too monotonous 
and rough for me. Too 
repetitious. He said I 
needed something that 
would be more of a chal- 


lenge, something that 
would be a little different 
each day. 

I went there to sell my 
labor. I didn’t realize my 
personal life was on the 
market, too. 

— Working Woman 


♦Can’t Ever Retire 




PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
—You know, a man 
can look forward to 
the day he’s going to 
retire. But a woman 
can’t retire until she 
dies. 

And nobody better 
tell me that story 
about women living 
longer than men, 
either. It’s not bur 
fault if the jobs the 
men are doing are 
killing them. Don’t 
blame the women for 
the conditions the men 
have at work. 

They may not live 
as long as women do, 
but as long as women 
live, they can’t ever 
“retire.” 

' — Steelworker’s Wife} 


j:‘if i Were Negro’l A Woman's Viewpoint 


LOS ANGELES— If I o 
^were Negro and peopled 
discriminated against me, 3 3 
f I wouldn't try to move 3 I 
; -into a white section. I’d ; Ji 
3 > try to live in a place ; ;' 
33where people loved me.;; 
3 3lf I wanted an education < ; 
3 3 I’d go where I’d get it < • 
3|not where I knew people* 
3 [would hate me 


When we were looking lj never Iasted vei T ion S- As 


j for a place to live you! 

could tell they didn’t! 
J want Mexicans. We just ^ 
*went someplace where ♦ 
they did. 

But you have to strike * 
back. You can be under 
the thumb so long and 3 3 
!then you have to. Al-j; 

I though it’s so far away;; 
from me, I see that Ne- ; ; 
groes have to fight for;; 
their rights, otherwise it 3 3 
will stay like that. * 
Something like this 
to me is like a revolt 
in Mexico. It’s like the 
peasants against capi- 
talism. Here It’s Negro 
against white, but it 
amounts to the same 
thing. . 

Like I said at the be- 
ginning, I’d stay away 
from it if I could. But if * 
^1 couldn’t, I’d stay and £ 
fight. 

—Working Mother! 


Negroes are advancing 
every day. There is no 
denying or getting around 
it. Prejudice is being 
broken dovvn. But until 
Negroes learn to stick to- 
gether, I can’t see where 
too much can be done for 
them, North or South. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEST VIRGINIA— I thy 
to budget my money each 
month. It worked for a 
| while when my husband 
was getting his check and 
[I had a job to help out. We 
made out a list of things 
we had to buy and bills we 
had to pay. But my jobs 


soon as they ended and I 
was out of work again, 
everything on the budget 
was upset and the bills 
would get behind again. 

EVERYBODY 
HAS DEBTS 

Debts are something I 
think everybody has the 
worry of today. And they 
really are a worry. 

When we get out of debt 
this time, I hope we never 
get in debt again. It does 
something to a person to 
owe money. It takes the 
pleasure even out of house- 
keeping when you have bills 
piling up and there is noth- 
ing you can do but try to 
get rid of them. 

I don’t know if there are 
other people who feel the 
same way I do, but some- 
times I know I won’t have 
enough money fo pay the 
bills, no matter how much 
I may try. So I go to a 
movie and have an evening 
of enjoyment instead of 
sitting at home worrying 
about them. 

I feel that if I don’t have 
enough for the bills, any- 
how, I just have to get a 
little pleasure out of the 
little we have. The “little 
pleasure” may be a movie, 
or even buying some little 
thing for the house that we 
don’t desperately need. It 


just does ; something to 
know you can have a little 
bit of luxury when you feel 
blue about money. 

When I have a job of 
my own, it makes me feel 
sort of proud to bring my 
check home. I think that 
I earned this all myself. 
If I need a little extra 
something I feel a lot 
more free about getting 
it than if I wasn’t work- 
ing and had to ask my 
husband for the money 
and tell him what I want- 
ed it for. 


I like to be able to buy 
my husband a few little 
extra things once in a 
while, too. 

SHARING THE WORRIES 

When a couple are both 
earning the income, the 
money belongs to both, and 
both have their own pocket 
money to spend as they 
like. The debts and bills 
and worries should also be 
shared by both. One should 
not have all the worries of 
the bills on his own 
shoulders. 

If a husband’s income 
isn’t enough to live on, I 
don’t see any reason why 
a wife shouldn’t get out 
and pitch, in to help with 
the salary. Most women to- 
day do help, but I know 
some women it would kill 
to get out and work instead 
of staying at home and 
thinking all day what to do. 

I know that if I didn’t 
work I would feel asham- 
ed to let my husband do 
all the work and all the 
worrying. I just couldn’t 
see It. Maybe Pm differ- 
ent. I like to work. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

BY M.D. 

ATOMIC RADIATION: WHAT CAN IT DO? (Part II) 

Physicians have used radio-activity in medicine 
for over a half-century. In the study and treatment 
of illness, Radium and the closely-related phenomenon 
of X-ray, have occupied, and are still occupying, an 
important place. In the diagnosis of disease by X-rays 
— wherein the shadows cast by the rays in passing 
through human tissue into an underlying film may re- 
veal changes from the normal structure — we have an 
almost indispensable tool. 

X-RAYS HELPED ESTABLISH MODERN MEDICINE 

The early recognition of diseases of the lung, 
stomach and intestines, as well as changes in bone and 
body cavities by X-ray, helped greatly to establish the 
practice of jnodern medicine. There are now thousands 
of doctors who specialize only in the use of the X-ray, 

In the treatment of malignant tumors, where 
surgery will not help, the application of high-voltage 
X-rays or radium to the growth, may prolong and at 
times save life. X-rays have also been used in the 
management of skin and glandular disorders. ■" -■ 

In recent, times, with the splitting . of the atom, 
it has been possible to unite radio-active elements with 
chemicals that may take part in the normal function 
of the body. These radio-isotopes, as they are called, 
have opened up a vast new field for recognizing and 
influencing the essential -chemical and physiological 
functions of the body. ' ■ -..v 

DANGER .OF X RAYS KNOWN 

It has long been known that there is considerable 
danger associated with the use of X-rays and radium. 
Those who, 40 and 50- years ago, wprked as pioneers 
with the X-ray tube, did not realize this danger and 
exposed their bodies— especially the hands — repeatedly 
to the X-rays: ' '• • 

Some 15 to 20 years later, cancers of the skin 
began to form on the hands of these physicians, caus- 
ing ulcers and deformities that required multiple opera- 
tions. A number of these workers ultimately died of 
the disease. ,''\k 

Nowadays, every worker in X-ray knows that he 
needs the protection of heavy lead gloves, lead aprons 
and leacj screens. 

NEWER KNOWLEDGE — NEW QUESTIONS 

In the light of newer knowledge, there is a ques- 
tioning now of how well protected the average patient 
is, when being X-rayed. . 

Until quite recently, a fluoroscopic machine which 
makes use of X-rays for direct vision of tissues, was 
found in almost every shoe store in the United States. 
The whole family had a lot of fun gazing at the bones 
of their feet while exposing themselves unnecessarily. 

Heavy doses of X-rays, or radio-activity, will de- 
stroy tissue and lesser doeses will stimulate the growth 
of tissue. This is the explanation why exposure to 
X-rays will, in some instances, cure malignancies and 
in others help to bring it on. 

X-rays can destroy normal tissues as well as can- 
cer. That is why the dosage has to be very carefully 
measured over area and time. Some tissues are more 
sensitive and more easily injured. 

BARBARIC “JOKE” 

The Nazis, in their attempt to do away with races 
of people they considered inferior, directed heavy doses 
of X-rays from a concealed source to the region of the 
sex glands of their victims, while they were being 
questioned. N 

Unknown to them, these victim? of the sadistic 
Nazis, were sterilized and thus prevented from having 
children. 

This little “joke” of the Nazis, highlights the 
essential question that faces humanity: Are the won- 
derful achievements of man to be used for his growth 
and development, or are these ■ to become a further 
means to use man? 

The next article will continue into the dangers of 
atomic radiation. ... 
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“HEALTHY MAH HARD TO FIHD” 


(Continued from Pag-e 1) 


cillin, better incomes and 
better nutrition. He was en- 
couraged by the growing 
interest in the problems of 
mental illness. He indicated 
the enormous growth of 
hospital and health insur- 
ance plans, and the increase 
in the life-span. 


WHAT IS ‘FITNESS ? 

As individual “facts” 
these points are true. But 
they are not true enough 
because they cannot and 
do not answer why heart 
disease, cancer and men- 
tal illness — just to name 
three major diseases — 
strike an increasing num- 
ber of people in the Unit- 
ed States. 


There is still no cure 
in sight for the two dis- 
eases that lead all others: 
cancer and heart attacks. 


But even as. we attain 
success in the care of some 
ancient diseases, entirely 
different forms of sickness 
appear. It is right, there- 
fore, seriously to question 
whether we can ever reach 
good health merely by 
traveling a greater distance 
along the present road. 

To see this more clearly, 
we have to turn from the 
sick man, with an ailing 
part of his body, and take 
a look at the whole “nor- 
mal” man in the activity 
that makes up His life. 

In so doing, with open 
eyes and mind, we soon 
realize that a healthy man 
is difficult to find. That is 
not simply a question of 
definition. He is a rare 


specimen even in this peni- 
cillin-sterilized atmosphere. 
Only here and there, in iso- 
lated individuals, do we get 
a glimpse of such a man. 


DISEASE OF 
MODERN TIMES’ 


One doesn’t have to be 
a physician to see all about 
men who are not “at home” 
with themselves. They are 
agitated, restless, tense, un- 
happy, worried, fearful, 
anxious and dissatisfied. 
They lack that something 
which makes for joy in be- 
ing alive. 

These symptoms de- 
scribe a sickness that has 
been called the “disease 
of modern times.” 


Good health is only at- 
tained through the com- 
bined full use of body and 
mind by each individual in 
a free-flowing zestful activ- 
ity — a condition not possi- 
ble for the majority of peo- 
ple under existing forms of 
work. 

To correct the defect in 
living, it is necessary to 
eliminate the division be- 
tween mental, and manual 
labor. But only in commu- 
nity with others can each 
individual find the means to 
do so. 

In such a community, 
people will obtain freedom 
in and through association 
$s individuals on conditions 
not based on accident or 
other unnatural event. 
Then, for the first time, 
will there be present the 
fundamental basis on which 
it is possible to attain 
health for everyone. 


News A Letters Committees 


WEST VIRGINIA — 
As soon as the first new 
issue of the paper ar- 
rived (News & Letters, 
Sept. 18), I called one of 
our members. He said 
he would come over to 
get a stack and was go- 
ing out to a friend he 
knows near the faucet, 
plant and see if the guy 
would take a stack to 
sell. ' 

The guy wouldn’t 
take any papers to 
selL Instead, he 
bought ten copies 
which he is going to 
give to the faucet 
workers to make sure 
Ruby (the boss) sees 
it! It turned out that 
one of his relatives 
was fired for not 
crossing the picket 

line,- .i 

* * * 

As soon as I finished 
supper, I went up to 
Jeri, W. Va., to see 
some folks myself. One 
was a Negro family I 
had left a copy with 
months ago, just before 
we Stopped printing. I 
gave them the new copy 
and explained Why I had 
, not revisited them be- 
: fore. 


They remembered me 
well and liked the old 
copy they had got. 
Though I had planned 
on a short visit this 
time, we talked for two 
hours. I am to go back 
early next week to see 
them again and get 
some other names and 
stories and discuss this 
issue. 


The man has spent 
53 years in the mines 
— and has stories from 
Alabama to the pres-, 
ent. 


There is more: The 
son was in from Pitts- 
burgh. He is also “all 
for the paper.” He took 
six copies to try to get 
subscriptions from his 
friends in Pittsburgh. 
He gave me his phone 
and address and wants 
to get together with us 
on our next trio there. 


He took my address 
to write what happens, 
and will try to call some 
of our Pittsburgh friends 
on his own when he gets 
back home after the 
weekend. - . 


— Committee Member 


COLD COAST 
% — NOW GHANA 

Priemier Kwame Nkru- 
mah has won the elec- 
tion in the Gold Coast 
over some opposition 
from the tribal chiefs in 
the inland Ashanti areas. 
His victory removes the 
last stumbling block on 
the road to an independ- 
ent Negro Nation under 
the British Common- 
wealth. 


Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


The Gold Coast, which 
has been promised inde- 
pendence, will operate 
under the old name of 
GHANA. The name was 
chosen for its deep roots 
in ancient African his- 
tory. 


The Ghana Empire 
existed for about 1,000 
years, long before 
European domination 
and conquest destroy- 
ed the civilization. 


It is reported that stu- 
dents from Egypt, Eur- 
ope and Asia attended 
the ancient universities 
set up in Ghana. An ex- 
change system existed 
between this university 
and the University of 
Cordova, Spain, during 
the medieval period. 


Perhaps once again, a 
free independent Ghana 
will become a center of 
learning and culture for 
the African people, 
through which they will 
again attain a prominent 
place in th£ affairs of 
the world. 
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While this is the sur- 
face phenomenon of the 
unrelenting civil war, de- 
signed to rid themselves 
of British domination, 
the Greek population is 
truly united in its de- 
termination to rid itself 
of British domination. 


True to the maxim of 
“divide and rule,” none 
respect the desires of the 
Turkish minority. The 
desires of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church (a branch 
of the Catholic Church) 
seem to dominate the 
situation. 


None of the dominant 
interests present even 
the remotest pretense 
that “union” will help or 
hinder their cause. 


Britain wants Cyprus 
as a base of operations 
against Egypt. 


Cypriot Greek religi- 
ous leaders want “union 
with Greece.” 


The Cypriot people, 
both Greek and Turkish, 
want freedom, which 
they will find under 
neither Greek, Turkish 
nor British domination. 


The unfortunate draft- 
ed British workers, now 
called upon to do Eden’s 
dirty work, are sent on 
such gruesome missions, 
not of their own liking. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


While British Prime 
Minister Eden is busy 
promoting ideas about 
the potential dangers of 
Nasser, the fruits of his 
own actual dictatorial 
government are seen in 
Rhodesia. 


Recently, three more 
Cypriot rebels were 
taken from their cells by 
the British and hanged 
on the gallows at Nicosia 
Central Prison. These 
executions bring to eight 
the total in lives extract- 
ed as punishment by the 
British government. 


Seventy Africans are 


pub- 

been 


The entire population 
retaliated by a week long 
General Strike, which 
completely shut down all 
business. 


under arrest. All 
lie assembly has 
prohibited. Troops, 
called in from South- 
ern Rhodesia, have 
used tear gas, clubs 
and bullets. Yet none 
of this stupid, tyranni- 
cal and brutal activity 
of the British govern- 
ment, is, in response to 
a single act of violence 
or threat to 
order.” 


The Union of Afri- 
can miners has op- 
posed this move to- 
ward federation on the 
basis that their labor 
organizations would be 
destroyed. 


By employing strong 
arm method^, the gov- 
ernment of Northern 
Rhodesia has capitulated 
to the minority of white 
settlers in the territory, 
against the African or- 
ganized workers. 


* * * 


SOUTH AMERICA 


COFFEE-TIME 


The long struggle of 

0 the Cypriots for “union 
J I with Greece,” has led to 
‘ ; open guerrilla warfare 

resulting in the death of 

1 43 British soldiers and a 
f large number of guerrilla 

fighters. 




The issue there, as 
here , is between the 
North and the South 
discrimination its base. 
The African Miners Un- 
ion, representing the 
Northern view which is 
for destroying racial dis- 
crimination, is opposed 
by the Staff Association, 
who, under the flag of 
“federation,” seek to im- 
pose Southern discrimi- 
natory practices on the 
North. 


I 

i 

l 

i 


The assassination of 
the president of Nica- 
ragua; the food riots in 
Bolivia ; the economic 
chaos in Brazil, in which 
the communists exercise 
some influence; the mis- 
erable lives of the Peru- 
vian miners ; the artifi- 
cial, American-supported, 
oil economy of Vene- 
zuela; the general misery 
and poverty of the mass 
of South American peo- 
ples — all testify to the 
American propping-up of 
dictatorial regimes which 
owe their existence to 
the aggressive support 
of the government of the 
United States. 


Inferior coffee — hut 
very expensive to the 
American coffee - drinker 
— is produced under gov- 
ernment subsidy in Bra- 
zil, in competition with 
superior and less expen- 
sive African coffee. Afri- 
can, Brazilian of Ameri- 
can — it is the worker 
who pays. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

Politicians Always Underestimate Workers 
By CHARLES DENBY 

Workers were discussing Congressman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell’s new political move as to supporting Ike 
and Nixon in opposition to Stevenson and Kefauver. 

Some were glad from the point of view that one 
leading Negro in Washington is not tied so close to 
the Democratic party that he cannot have a streak of 
independence. Some were saying that Rep. Diggs was 
blowing loud and hard several months ago, to the 
tune : if the Democrats did not do anything on civil 
rights he would bolt the party. 

The Democrats have not done a thing but push 
it farther backwards and, as the daily papers stated, 
Diggs’ comment was that regardless of what Powell 
does, he was still a solid Democrat and is supporting 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 

NO BIG DIFFERENCE 

Many workers did not feel that supporting 
Ike against Stevenson, or vice versa, would make 
any big difference in regards to civil rights. 

■'T...- . . ' '■'* A •• '■ - : / 

This action by Powell made them see clearly the 
Negro leaders’ role in relation' to politics. * Y 

The daily papers also stated that tha elder Diggs 
(Rep. Diggs, Jr.’s father) has come out in support of 
Ike, even if it causes young Diggs' to lose his election 
and position. 

CAUGHT IN THE WHIRLPOOL 

Some workers say that young Diggs is caught in 
the whirlpool of Reuther and Gov. Williams. When he 
rah for State Senate, he did not have the support of 
the union. The union tried so hard to beat him, they 
put a Negro on the slate in opposition. Diggs was in- 
dependent. He won by a landslide. The union and the 
Governor of the state saw he had some support so 
they got him to join with them. , 

As one worker said, “Diggs was getting his sup- 
port based on the question of Negro rights. But when 
he opposed Cora Brown, a Negr® woman, in favor of 
a white man, I knew the bigwigs of the Democratic 
party had made him swallow the hack and line. 

“After he came back from the Democratic con- 
vention trying to sell the Negroes that civil rights 
plank, he was not the Diggs that was threatening 
to walk out of the party.’'. 

HOW CROOKED CAN A POLITICIAN BE? 

Another said, “How crooked can a politician be? 
Powell says Ike will take a hetter position on Civil 
Rights than Stevenson. One will have to ask: Has 
Powell forgotten how strongly Ike opposed the Powell 
amendment to stop government aid to schools that re- 
fuse to comply with the Supreme Court decision?” 

Some workers are saying, “What is the talk that 
Ike and Powell had, to 'cause him to make the break ? 
Why doesn’t Powell make it public?” 

Some say that as soon as Reuther and the Demo- 
cratic big leaders see that Diggs does not hold the 
Negro votes in his pockets, they will drop him faster 
than they picked him up. 

But such is the life of these politicians. They 
always underestimate the thoughts and under- • 
standing of life of everyday working people-r-and 
especially the Negro people. 

They keep saying that the Negroes are welded to 
the Democratic party. But this new break by Powell, 
and the discussion of Negroes around it, will prove 
that no One can be absolutely certain how the Negroes 
will vote. The ballot boxes are secret. 


THE M*NE 
WC#?K£ff.5 
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Mine Owners Praise Lewis For Understanding Their Problems 

—AM’. Times, Thursday, October 4, 19SS 

UMW Convention Ignores Rank & File 

Lewis Condemns Wildcats, Threatens Wildcatters 

The 42nd International Constitutional Convention of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America came to a close on Tuesday, October 9, 1956. From the 2nd 
through the 9th, the delegates to the convention saw confirmed what had 
been told them by their membership before they left for the convention: “Yen 
guys aren’t going to be able to do anything but say ‘aye’ to anything that 
, Lewis wants to put ® _ — — — 


down.” 

LAY-OFFS VS. 
PRODUCTIVITY 

One of the most serious 
problems that many of the 
delegates tried to get some- 
thing done' about is that of 
the increasing lay-offs that 
are , taking place. The new 
machinery* continuous min- 
er, is throwing men out of 
work by the score. 

It so happened that the 
new contract negotiated by 
Lewis and .Fox, represent- 
ing the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association, was 
presented to the Conven- 
tion for ratification by the 
delegates. This gave the 
delegates an opportunity to 
speak about the things that 
they wanted. 

The one thing that re- 
ceived the most attention 
in the discussion was the 
problem of lay-offs. The 
men wanted a six-hour 
day and said so. 

With a six-hour day, the 
men who are now working 
can reasonably expect to 
keep working. More than 
that, the many, many thou- 
sands of miners who are 
out of work — many of them 
permanently — would have a 
better; opportunity to get 
back to work. Particularly 
those miners who have 
reached the age of 45 and 
whose prospects of finding 
employment in other indus- 
try are very, very slim. 


WAGE-CUT OFFERED 

Lewis replied. He said 
that the miners (those who 
are working, that is) are 
able to have such high 
wages, the highest in any 
major industry, because 
of the high productivity of 
the American miner. These 
high wages, Lewis said, are 
possible because of the 
mechanization that has 
taken place in the mines. 
The men never had it so 
good, he said. About the 
speed-up and unemployment 
that have been caused by 
this automation, he had 
nothing to say — except that 
the UMW is in favor of 
legislation to provide 
unemployment benefits for 
the unemployed for the 
length of time that they 
are out of work. 

Lewis went on to say 
that he could, if the miners 
wished, negotiate a six- 
hour day contract. But, he 
said, this would increase 
production costs for the 
operator and would have to 
mean a six-hour pay for 
the men. It is a matter of 
economics, he said, of ef- 
ficient production. The more 
you produce, the more you 
get. For the ones who re- 
main working, that is. 

WILDCATS AND 
CONTRACTS 

On one subject, however, 
Lewis came to life, On the 
subject of wildcat strikes, 
Lewis had plenty to say. 


There were 170 such 
strikes from January 
through April of this 
year. Of these strikes, 
the one to which Lewis 
gave the most attention, 
was the massive wildcat 
which recently paralyzed 
the entire coal industry 
in Northern West Vir- 
ginia. It involved the men 
of District 31. (See full 
story, NEWS & LET- 
TERS, Sept. 18 & Oct. 
2 .) 

Lewis branded that mass 
eruption of miners as the 
work of “Some individuals, 
ambitious in character — 
perhaps hoping — they 
would be called upon and 
elected to some high office.” 
He said it was a dispute 
involving four men! / 

There isn’t a miner 
working in the mines who 
doesn’t know better. It 
was a dispute involving 
all of the miners and 
they all fought to pre- 
serve two men rather 
than one, not only on the 
roof-bolting machine, but 
on all machines. 

Apparently the head of 
the Miners’ Union thinks 
it a shame that the miners 
fought to protect their lives 
instead of letting the com- 
pany get away with having 


one man on a machine. 

Lewis wound up his 
blast against the miners 

(Continued on Page 8 ) 
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MINERS KNOW THIS . . . AND SO SHOULD YOU 


CINCINNATI, O.— Many 
comments made concern- 
ing the United Mine Work- 
ers convention will appear 
nowhere else in print. Much 
of what the men felt was 
said outside the convention 
hall, not in it. Here are 
some of the observations 
and comments most fre- 
quently heard: 

“Did you see all of 
those guys in there with 
those ribbons! Those are 
all Lewis’ hand picked 
men. It looks like there 
are more of those boys 
here than there are dele- 
gates.” 

* * * 

“For all the good that 
we’re doing here, we might'( 
as well have stayed home 
and saved the local some 
money.” 

“At the last convention 
there were some 3,000 
delegates. At this one, there 
are about 2,100. I’ll bet at 
the next one there won’t 
be much more than a 
thousandth.” (Each dele- 
gate represented a mini- 
mum of 100 men.) 

* * * 

“That increase in 
wages won’t do those 
guys out of work any 
good. It won’t do any 
good for those guys who 
are going to be laid off 
when we get back. And 
you can bet that there 
xwill be .plenty laid off 
now.” 

* >* . * 

“A lot of guys say that 
you can’t fight him, all you 
can do is join him. But I’m 
too old, been fighting too 
long, to be able to do that. 
I don’t figure on being able 
to do too much to help me, 
but there are a lot of young 
guys that I might be able 
to help.” 

* * * 

“I would get up and say 
something about what the 
membership back home 
wants. But Lewis doesn’t 
want it, so what’s the 
use?” 


“I'd heard about Lewis’ 
machine, but this is the 
first time I’ve ever seen it 
in action. He sure can chop 
his opposition up. The only 
way you can beat him is 
with the rank-and-file, and 
they’re not here.” 

* * * 

- . / 

“The, rules committee 
said that there would be 
a lipxit of five minutes for 
the speakers. All the dele- 
gates got was five minutes, 
but Lewis, Owens and Ken- 
nedy could take all day 
when they argued with 
anyone.” 

* * * 

“The Constitution says 
that no appointed member 
of the organization can act 
as a delegate other than 
from his own local. But the 
book on credentials shows 
that those guys from the 
District picked up creden- 
tials from a bunch of small 
locals that couldn’t send 


THE 

NEW CONTRACT 


The new contract, ne- 
gotiated between the 
UMW and the coal oper- 
ators, has these provi- 
sions : 

! Wages are increased 
$1.20 a day as of October 
1st; an added 80c will go 
into effect on April 1st, 
making the total $2.00 
per day increase. 

Vacation and vacation 
pay were increased. The 
vacation will be 14 days 
and will be divided like 
this: 11 days from June 
28th through July 8th. 
Then three days in De- 
cember, the 24th, 26th 
and 31st. Vacation pay 
for the first eleven days 
was increased from $140 
to $180 with an additional 
$40 to be paid on the last 
pay before Christmas for 
that vacation period. 


i; Open House 

O The UMW" Convention 
< I that was just held in 
o Cincinnati was a wide 
;’open convention. No one 
;jwas barred. Any one at 
Jail could have attended 
the sessions. Wives and 
J daughters of delegates 
f were - f made welcome to 
the proceedings, 
t This change of policy 
X puzzled many delegates 
*and there was consider- 
able discussion about the 

! subject when the conven- 
tion first opened. Men 
who had attended pre- 
vious conventions, and 
♦had gone through many 
T a stormy session, point- 
ed out what was event- 
ually to happen. 

They said it was a 
shrewd move on Lewis’ 
Tpart. With the women 
J present many deelgates 
were reluctant to cuss 
♦ and fight as forcibly as 
♦ they would have had the 
♦women not been there. 
Their presence tended to 
act as a brake on the 
^delegates. 

Many delegates were 
Jto say, before it was all 
over, “If only those wo- 
tmen weren’t there — .” 


delegates. Even if you did 
get a roll _ call vote, the 
votes were stacked against 
you.” 

* * * 

“We got our dues in- 
creased from $4 to $4.25. 
No one can argue too much 
about that. But that quart- 
er increase for the pension- 
ers, the disabled and the 
unemployed, I don’t know 
how we can go back home 
and hold our heads up to 
the men when we report it. 
This is the last time I’ll 
ever come to a convention.” 
* * * 

“What we all ought to 
do is stay home the next 
time. Just let Lewis and his 
boys pass on everything 
like they did here.” 

* * * 

' “That vacation busi- 
ness, the way it came up 
in the report, sure wasn’t 
clear. I’ll bet that a lot 
of guys think they have 
14 days, plus those three 
days in December. Act- 
ually, we get one less day 
than we. had before. In 
the last contract, we had 
twelve straight days, 
now we have eleven. And 
those other three days, 
well, most of the men 
took those days off any- 
how.” 


Women “Homesteaders” Help Faucet Co. 
Crush Workers, Fired Striker Charges 


“What the H— ?” 

You could have 
knocked me over with a 
feather. On the last day of 
the convention, Lewis had 
three guests of honor on 
the platform — three of 
the biggest businessmen 
you could find. What the 
hell were they doing at a 
United Mine Workers con- 
vention? 

— Convention 
Visitor 

Cincinnati, O. 


New Bargaining Technique 
. . . Without Miners 

Lewis told the conven- 
tion that a “new tech- 
nique” has been employed 
over the past several 
years in the negotiating 
of contracts. A two-man 
negotiating team — first 
of Lewis and Moses and, 
since Moses’ death, of 
Lewis and Fox. This new 
technique, Lewis said, 
has been very “suc- 
cessful” as the contracts 
have “proven.” It is so 
much better, he said, be- 
cause before, when con- 
tract negotiations were 
entered into, the public 
press was allowed and 
"there was publicity. Since 
the public press, as Lewis 
put it, is controlled by big 
business, they put out re- 
ports that the operators, 
were right and the miners 
were wrong and this 
would stymie negotiations. 

Now, Lewis said, this is 
all changed. No publicity 
to negotiations, no more 
public press to encourage 
the operators, so the op- 
erators give in to the de- 
mands and everything is 
O.K. 

The only thing Lewis 
didn’t mention is that 
the miners don’t know 
about the negotiations 
either and Lewis does 
just exactly what he 
vVants and hot what the 
miners want. * 

-—Young Miner 
West Virginia 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— The guys that went back 
to work at the Faucet are 
vying now. What they’re 
crying about, is that the 
.same jobs they used to 
make $20 a day on, they’re 
only making $14 on now, 
piecework. 

The company probably 
figures they can do any- 
thing they want there 
now that they have all 
the “troublemakers” out. 

When the last contract 
came up there was a lot of 
dissatisfaction about the 
piece-rates. If a guy is only 
going to be able to make a 
little more by working his 
tail off trying to do piece- 
work, he’ll probably settle 
for not working' his tail j 
off and just take the clay- 1 
rate. 

At any rate, when Ruby 
was negotiating, that .con- 
trast, 'they" figured they’d 
have to make some agree- 
ment on piece-rates. But 
since the strike was broken, 
the company probably fig- 
ures the guys, who are left 
there will take anything. 
And the rates will probably 
all be cut soop. 4 . 
WOMEN T V 
“HOMESTEADERS” 

The trouble out there is 
that there aa-te just too 
many “homesteaders.” You 
know, ones that have been 
there so long they figure 
they have a_ stake ‘Jn the 
company. Ryby can keep 
them under his thumb he 
figures. He gives them a 
turkey at Christmas and 
they think he’s “great.” 

Tim company got quite 
a few to go through the 
picket lines. In a way, I 
guess I can sjee the point 
of view of a lot of those 
women who wouldn’t" sup- 
port our strike. A lot of 
those women are single. 
They support themselves, 
but they can do,’ with a 
nickel, where a married 
man with a family needs a 
quarter to ,keeip his family 
going. And a lot of the 
married women have hus- 
bands who are working too, 
so they don’t have to worry 
either. , 

BAD CONDITIONS 

Conditions there are 
pretty bad, but I don’t 
know that anything will be 
done .about them anymore. 
You don’t really have to 
ask anybody about work- 
ing conditions in a shop. 
You can tell by the turn- 
over what a place is like. 
The turn-over at the Fau- 
cet is terrific. They hire 
almost every day. And 
they’re npt expanding, just 
replacing. 

SLICK MANEUVERS 
The Union was pretty 
clever in that strike, too. 
They called a meeting 
every day, to take a vote 
on going back to work. 
While we were off the 
picket fine t&e company 
could run their trucks in 
and ont. They knew we’d 
have to go tp the meet- 


ing, because if the pick* 
ets weren’t there at the 
meeting, they’d push a 
vote through to go back 
to work. 

The way it looks these 
days, the Union is just a 
commercial enterprise. 
They’ve just made a busi- 
ness out of it. 

There weren’t really very 
many who . were in that 
strike sticking together. If 
everybody doesn’t pull to- 
gether there’s not much 
you can do. ‘ L ; 

— Another 
Fired Worker 


“After 30-Day Strilce 
— -Same Old Grind,” 

L. A. Cab Driver Says 

LOS ANGELES — We 
had the cabs back on 'the 
streets on August 31, just 
when the company wanted ^ 
them for the American Le- 
gion Convention. That end- 
ed our cab strike. 

There certainly is no vic- 
tory feeling since We came 
back to work. It is, in fact - 
just the opposite— the men 
are very quiet. 

They have the feeling 
the company .knew every- 
thing that was going on 
at the Union meetings i 
from the way they treat 
the men who spoke up 
at the meeting. 

-UNION URGES , 

At the meeting where 
the union leaders tried to j 
sell us arbitration, they 
said the company had us 
over a barrel if we didn’t 
accept, and 'that we should 
put the company over the 
barrel instead, by accept- , 
Ing. But the union leaders : 
knew all the time the com- 
pany was ready to accept 
arbitration to get the cabs 
rolling for the convention 
— this arbitration they had 
refused us before. 

COMPANY WATCHES 

Some of the men said, it 
was foolish to go back af- 
ter we had held out 30 
days, but it passed. The 
company is now watching ' 
very closely the men who 
spoke up for a strike to 
begin with and those -who 
spoke against going back. 

I myself don’t see any 
reason for them to have 
called the strike just for a 
guaranteed wage. I wouldn’t 
mind going "out for better 
working conditions, such as 
a guarantee against too 
many cabs on the street, 
for sick leave benefits and 
paid holidays. 

As it is we are back to 
the same old grind. The 
union said it would take 
three to four weeks for 
the arbitration. We re- 
turned August 31. This is 
October and we haven’t 
heard yet. 

■ — Yellow Cab 
Driver 

(Note: See earlier story. 
Sept. 18.). 
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“Steel Mill Is a Crazy Mou se, Steelworker Says 
- ~ “Where Are We Going?” Steelworker’s Wife Asks 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — 
The paper described the 
auto shops as being like 
a “crazy house” now 
(News & Letters, Oct, 

• 2).. It’s not just auto. 

> It’s everywhere. The 
steel mill is like a crazy 
house now, too. 

They sure have stepped 
everything up in the past 
few weeks. They now have 
a guy they call the “co- 
ordinator.” He’s supposed 
to check all the jobs and 
keep things running 
smoothly. What he really 
does is see that nobody 
stops for a minute. 

It Used to be that you’d 
have a few minutes here 
and there on the job. A 
steel wo r k e r actually 
worked about six hours of 
the eight on a shift. But 
they stepped it up enough 
so that’s you'd be putting 
out your eight hours in 
that six. The “coordinator” 
is there to see they get bet- 
ter than eight hours’ work 
for their eight hours. 

PRETTY DISGUSTED 

Actually, we’ve been do- 
ing more walking than 
working on the jobs lately. 
They used to take you off 
a job to go somewhere else 
to help out only if it was 
a real emergency. Now 
that goes on all the timef 
You just about get a job 
set up and before ycrU can 
start to work on it they 
call you off of it to go 
work somewhere else. It 
gets you prptty disgusted. 
You set things up, but 
never get to finish a job, 
before they’re rushing you 
off somewhere else. That’s 
what I mean about doing 
more walking than work- 
ing now. i ’ 

Just to give you an idea 
of how they’re stepping 
things up: They had the 
American Bridge Co. doing 
. some work in the mill last 
week, putting in the floor 
of one of the furnaces. And 
, they had our crew putting 
in the body right at the 
same time they were put- 
ting in the floor. Every- 
body was in everybody 
else’s way. Then they give 
us talks about safety! 

— Steelworker 

* * * 

Where Are We Going ? 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.— I 
sometimes wonder where 
we’re going and when 
this crazy race is going 
to stop. It has to stop 
somewhere. 

ito Everytime the steelwork- 
ers get an increase in their 
. wages, everything goes up. 

Carfare rates have gone up 
r so many times it won’t sur- 
r prise me if we have to pay 
$1 to ride a street car 
« pretty soon! You think of 
, what you used to pay for 
milk and how much it costs 
now. Bread, too. 

It’s crazy to keep con- 
centrating on raising 
wages. The union acts as if 
that’s all they have to do. 


There are so many other 
things they ought to take 
up, things a lot more im- 
portant than t a nickel raise, 
that you never get because 
they raise prices and your 
income taxes as soon as 
you get it. 

IMPROVE CONDITIONS 

It’s the conditions the 
men have to work under 
that need improvement — 
not their wages. One step 
to settle the upgrading 
condition at the mill 
would really mean some- 
thing. Raises don’t mean 
anything except higher 
prices. 

My husband’s been work- 
ing in the mill a long time 
now. He can’t get upgraded 
to a skilled job. He’s stuck 
where he is because they 
won’t upgrade Negroes- 
and the union won’t do a 
thing about that. 

That’s what gets me so 
mad about a colored paper 
in our town. Once a year 
they will salute the mills. 
They will pick one colored 
man out of the thousands 
that have labor jobs, and 
play him up big. There are 
thousands of others, who 
have been there for a life- 


time, working 4n the labor 
gang because there is no 
upgrading for colored men. 
They don’t say a word 
about the upgrading policy 
of the union. 

MONEY NOT 
EVERYTHING 

I want my husband to 
get a better job, so he can 
live longer. He could have 
a job somewhere else, but 
it’s his seniority that keeps 
him there. He doesn’t want 
to make a move until he’s 
sure it’s the right one. I 
know that it would mean 
less money, but we could 
make the adjustment. 
We’ve lived on, less before. 
Even though it’s harder to 
get used to less once you’ve 
had a higher standard of 
living, it would be worth 
it to me. 

Money isn’t every- 
thing. In fact, it’s no- 
thing compared to your 
health. I’d rather see my 
husband’s working con- 
ditions improved so the 
job wouldn’t be killing 
him. His health iheans a 
lot more to me than a 
little more in his pay- 
check. 

— Steelworker’s Wife 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 
Desegregation & Who to Vote for Are Talk of Town 


I Job-Hunting in Detroit's 
"Pocket of Unemployment" 


DETROIT.— I’ye been 
out of work going on 
four months now. 

Ford had ads in the 
paper saying they were 
hiring, so I went out to 
the River Rouge plant at 
4:30 in ' the morning. 
There got to be such a 
long line that it reached 
from the gate clear past 
the iron bridge — and 
that was more than a 
double line. I’ll bet if it 
was straightened out it 
would have reached clear 
down town. 

Finally, the man came 
out of the office and said 
they weren’t hiring any- 
body. Most of the guys 
drove off, but some 
stayed around. They just 
couldn’t believe he wasn’t 
hiring. •« - ” ** 

JOBLESS SENIORITY 

I went out to different 
plants on different days. 
I went way out to 17 
Mile Road and to Shore 
Lake. But it was the 
same thing there — no 
jobs. 

Some of the guys in 
the line were talking 
about the seniority they 
had. Some of them had 
worked for Chrysler, and 
some of them had worked 
for Ford, and some of 
them had worked for 
GM, some of them had 
worked for Packard. One 
guy had nine years seni- 
ority, one guy had seven 


| years, one guy had 11 
years, but they were out 
of work anyway. 

CHASED BY COPS 

One guy said he had 
five kids and hadn’t 
worked for six or seven 
months. His compensa- 
tion had run out and he 
was really worried how 
was he going to feed 
them. - 

He had a big box and 
he had got out to the 
plant around midnight 
and had slept' all night 
in the box. He wanted 
to be the first in line 
when they opened in the 
morning. He needed the 
job so bad. The cops 
were called and they 
made him move. 

Sometimes they had a 
lot of trouble with the 
guys in line and then the 
man from the office said 
he would call the cops. 
He was really mad. 

I tried a lot of other 
places. At Ford-Highland 
they said they’d keep my 
application for a year 
and then throw it away. 
The City isn’t hiring 
anyone for two or three 
months. I’ve tried con- 
struction jobs. I tried the 
DSR (the City's bus sys- 
tem), .but there’s too 
much red tape there even 
though they keep adver- 
tising for drivers. 

— “Getting Worried” 


Voting is the talk of the 
town. You can pick up 
your newspaper and you 
will find that the papers 
are asking anybody to send 
in their candidate’s name. 

All of this is because 
people are undecided who 
they want for president. 

Talk with people about 
who they want for presi- 
dent. No one wants Ike. 
And no one wants Steven- 
son. Because neither one is 
for the black race. 

WHO TO VOTE FOR? 

A lot of whites don’t 
know who to vote .for. 
They are afraid that the 
Republicans will bring on 
another Depression to 
starve the poor people to 
death and the rich will live. 
They also think that if the 
Democrats get in for pres- 
ident, there will be another 
war. Which means that 
their hearts will be broken 
again when they take some 
of their husbands and some 
of their sons. 

Then who would you vote 
for? 


NOT MUCH LONGER 

The next big talk is about 
the segregation-schools in 
the South. How the older 
white people are still going 
on about the mixing of 
schools. But it can’t last 
much longer about t-h e 
children not going to school 
together. •( ’ 

The young white children 
have learned that there is 
nothing wrong with the 
colored children — they just 
have dark skin. 

Once a white woman told 
me that the only reason 
she was afraid to let Ne- 
groes touch her was be- 
cause she thought it would 
turn her black. But she 
found out better. She said 
that colored are just as 
sweet as white people and 
they have just as much 
sense. 

V 1 - 

So the white South will 
soon give in, or we will 
have a war against them. 
So beware white Southern- 
ers, because we are going 
to win this race that we 
are fighting for our free- 
dom. 


* The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 
They Hide the Real History of the Cbmmon Peopole 
What is work like these .selves? Oftener than not. 


days? You get up in the 
morning, go to work, 
come home, more work. 
Somewhere, somehow, 
squeeze in some recrea- 
tion, some “leisure time.” 

They say people have 
more time for themselves 
these days. (Yes, the man 
who has no job has more 
time.) What did they do in 
the days when they work- 
ed 14 to 16 hours a day? 
That was literally existing 
to produce power and 
wealth for someone through 
your labor. 

WHERE IS IT KEPT? * 

. Where is the history of 
those days kept? The his- 
tory of the struggles for 
freedom? Of the ordinary 
man? Where is it kept? 
Where is it written? 

You can’t trust the his- 
tory of society that has 
been written to date, at 
least not the one they teach 
in schools or the movies or 
books. ...... .Vi?:.. .. 

What picture on the Civil 
War ever shows the Negro 
people and the white peo- 
ple who were against slav- 
ery fighting together to 
gain freedom for them- 


it is a story of a returned 
Confederate officer, still 
bitter, still fighting the 
war, but ending up joining 
his fellow Yankee officer 
to fight the Indians. This 
is what comes down as the 
history of that time. 

GLIMPSE THE REAL 

There is a little pocket 
book out on the American 
Indian Nations. It says 
that every treaty that was 
ever made with any of the 
Indian Nations was broken 
by the white man. When 
could you see or hear that 
in a picture? } 

In “Our Life & Times, *’ 
(Oct. 2), Peter Mallory 
said that the English are 
doing to the people of Ken- 
ya what was done to the 
Indian people here. He said 
further that the English 
kill, rape and herd these 
people onto reservations 
under the name of “West- 
ern Civilization while those 
thus persecuted are known 
as the Mau-Mau terror.” ( 

Those few words can 
give me a glimpse of what 
the real history, that is be- 
ing made there, is. 
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EDITORIALS 

The Reality of Automation 

The new production standards Chrysler is attempt- 
ing to establish for its “New Forward Look” models 
show the reality of automation today. 

In the past days, Chrysler production workers 
have been given warning slips and threatened with 
firing if they don’t produce more. 

The worker says, “How can they give me a warn- 
ing slip? There’s no timing on the job. The time-study 
man came slipping around for five or ten minutes — 
it’s the first time I’ve ever seen anything like this — 
he wrote something on his board, no worker knows 
what, and no time has been announced. 

“The company just says, ‘You’re not doing enough 
and if you don’t do more you’ll be paid off.’ What the 
hell is enough ? How can we get a warning slip if we 
don’t know production?” That’s what the worker told 
the steward who told management and management 
didn’t process the warning slip. 

' In all the years before, when- a new job was to be 
timed and new production standards set, the foreman 
would tell the men in his department that the time- 
study man was coming. He himself didn’t want the 
speed set beyond what he felt he could push the workers. 

f ^ Now, Chrysler workers tell us, the foreman tells 
nothing and the time-study men are hiding and spying 
and secretly working out some fantastic standards on 
the basis of brief and disguised observation. 

1 As any runner knows, the fact that you can rim 
10 yards in one second doesn’t at all mean you can run 
100 yards in ten seconds. The new standards being 
“timed” don’t even pretend to be based on the human 
capacities of a worker on a given job over a period 
of time. They are based on what the company has 
decided it wants"regardless of anything. 

Finally the time-study man came down and told 
the foreman that the timing, on one particular line, is 
50 jobs an hour. 

< As every production worker knows, after years of 
struggle, it is accepted even by management that the 
worker is entitled to six minutes rest each hour. And, 
as every production worker knows, even a 54-minute 
hour isi-a brutal and killing pace. 

When the foreman announced the time at 50 jobs 
an hour, the workers all said, “That’s impossible. It 
can’t be done even if we work 60 minutes an hour, 
eight hours around the clock. It’s inhuman.” 


Readers 
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The Algerian Revolution 

“Messali Hadj (leader of the Algerian National 
Movement) has been exiled to lonely Belle Isle, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of Brittany — the same 
island where the great revolutionist Auguste Blanqui 
was jailed by Napoleon III. Over 15,000 members of his 
party are imprisoned in concentration, camps scattered 
throughout Algeria, whilst in France 200,000 or more 
he in constant fear of police persecution. 

“The Algerian revolution is now developing at a 
rapid pace. . . . In some respects it is of even greater 
significance than the Indo-Chinese struggle, especially 
in the field of international politics. Whereas the Indo- 
Chinese conflict temporarily halted Wall Street imper- 
ialism in Asia, Algeria has become the testing ground 
for the policy of so-called ‘peaceful co-existence.’ To! 
'The French colonists peaceful co-existence means ’the 
right to peacefully exploit the people of Algeria. This 
right is supported by the French Communist Party, 
whose, deputies, on March 13th, Voted for the sending 
©f ,306,000. troops, including three NATO divisions, to 
crash the 9,000,000 Arabs and Berbers who comprise' 
the population of Algeria. 

“ . . , In the interests of an agreement with French 
imperialism Moscow is willing to sacrifice the people 
of Algeria ...” . 

(This excerpt is taken from the August 9, 19$S issue of 
SAM AS AM/ 1ST, English Weekly of the Lanka Samasamaja 
Party, Ceylon.) ; - / ■ 
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MINERS’ CONVENTION 

There were a good num- 
ber of delegates at this 
convention who spoke out 
against the contract that 
Lewis was putting up for 
ratification. Most of the 
criticism was that the 
contract didn’t say a thing 
about the terrible work- 
ing conditions miners face 
every day with the new 
automatic machinery. The 
men are more concerned 
with a 6-hour day than all 
the double talk about 
wages. 

Almost all of the criti- . 
cism came from young 
delegates. One old stooge 
of Lewis’ got up and crit- 
icized the young guys. He 
said they didn’t know the 
hard times the old-timers 
went through; that they 
should be thankful that 
they had what they have; 
that Lewis is a great 
leader, etc., etc. 

To hear that stooge 
talk, you’d thing every- 
thing is just wonderful 
today, that nothing needs 
to be changed anymore, 
and that the world 
stopped when he stopped. 

— UMW Member 
West Virginia 


These old guys keep 
yelling that the young 
fellows ought to quit com- 
plaining because things 
were tough in the past. 
They try to make you 
think that us old-timers 
have nothing to complain 
about. 

There are thousands 
and ' thousands of us 
who are 45 years and 
np who have been laid 
off permanently. W e 
don’t have much chance 
to make a living unless 
we can get a job in 
some scab hand-loading 
. mine. If the big mines 
won’t; take us with ail 
our experience, how' will 
we get a job in another 
industry, without ex- 
perience, and “too old?” 

— Unemployed 
Old-Timer : 
West Virginia 


GM STRIKE 
IN LOS ANGELES 

The main purpose in 
the recent strike at GM- 
South Gate was to nego- 
tiate the line speed. In 
1936 the union would 
shut the line down if 
too many cars were sent 
down. The union doesn’t 
do this any more, any- 
time. 

GM Worker 
Los Angeles 


The strike «had been 
on for two weeks and a 
little progress made. We 
had a soup kitchen. The , 
men walking the line 
could all get a hot meal. 
The International Union 
gave $12 a week to a. mar- 
ried m&n and $6 to a 
single man for the dura- 
tion of the strike. This 
was only given on the 
basis of need. If your 
wife was working or if 
you had any other in- 
come, you wouldn't get it. 

GM Worker 
Los Angeles 

# # ;■! j#'..- " 

A person who is living 
fairly good and hasn’t had 
the hardships we had in 
1936, doesn’t worry like 
in the old days. In those 
days when the workers 
had t© fight for a living, 
just to eat, they were a 
lean and hungry bunch 
and tougher than they are 
these days. Workers 
wouldn’t take much then. 
But now they don’t worry. 

GM Worker 
I. os Angeles 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

That letter you reported 
(Oct. 2) that the presi- 
dent of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion sent to all Chrysler 
workers saying they were 
going to speed-up or else 
— well, we got the. Same 
letter here in Lost Angeles. 

Chrysler Worker 

Los Angeles 

* 

Three or four 'years ago, 
in Collier’s magazine, they 
had an article by Winchell 
and Reuther. I had to 
1 a ii; g h J because .Reuther 
said -after the Third World - 
War, we- would jhje victori- 
ous and that he would be 
labor commissar in Russia. 
He claimed there would be 
a negotiated line . speed 
and there woiild be no 
speed-up. What I want to 
know is, why can’t he do 
this for us now? 

GM Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * . . . i* 

HE ALTH & SAFETY 

More inf onn*j.tion is ap- 
pearing on the develop- 
ment of leukemia in Jap- 
anese as much as a mile 
from the center of Hiro- 
shima; and in England 
among those treated for a 
form of severe arthritis 
of the spine by X-ray. 
The subject is hot. 

Medical Doctor 

California 


Nine or 10 construc- 
tion workers were 
buried under tons of . 
debris in Jackson, Mich. 
They were killed when a 
portion of a building 
under construction 
there, collapsed. In the 
weeks to come, they will 
be further buried under 
lies and half-truths in 
the “expert” testimony 
of an in vestigat ion 
which will get under 
way at the state capital 
in Lansing. Will any 
labor paper be there 
with an editorial power- 
shovel to clear away the 
debris over the bodies 
of the construe t i on 
workers? It will, if en- 
ough construction work- 
ers in their locals light 
a fire under the fat edi- s 
torial backside. ( 

My polite suggestion 
is that yon get -busy 
with some news and 
basic information about 
this accident at Jackson. 

Construction Engineer 
Detroit 

* * * 

; ••• It rarely makes the 
headlines, but construction 
workers are still being 
killed on the job. Just the 
: other.; jfreek, io were kill- 
ed ins the collapse of a 
building under construc- 
tion in Jackson, Mich. Two 
Edison w or k e r s; were 
killed the same week on 
high voltage electric lines. 
Little or nothing is done 
to enforce safety regula- 
tions that will cut down 
the death toll. 

Construction Worker 
Detroit 

, * ’x ... ■#. • 

THIS WHITE WORLD 


leu yon hit Michi- 
gan A v e., downtown, 
you’d think you were in 
Dixie. The bar owners 
serve all people except 
Negroes. Then they call - 
the cops and say yo« 
are drunk._ The police 
can be so hateful while 
they are questioning 
you, here in Detroit. 
They tafli to you as 
they would talk to chil- 
dren. I am over 30 but 
thfey talk to me and 
ether grown - ups as 
though we had no rights 
sit all. ' 

Negro Worker 
‘ Detroit 
• * • 

If Negroes were given a 
chance, I do believe that 
the world would be a bet- 
ter place for everybody to 
live itti I know a lot of 
colored girls and boys who 
went to school with me 
and had a college educa- 
tion and can’t do a thing 
with it, unless they are in 
polities or • have contact 
of other sorts. 

Negro Housewife 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

I’m a Democrat but I’m 
not going to vote for 
Stevenson. He said he is 
going to leave it to the 
States. Now you have to 
know the South. If you 
say you are going to leave 
it to the States it means 
you are going to do noth- 
ing. 

These officials in the 
South get elected by 
speaking ont publicly on 
how they will* keep the 
Negro in his place if 
they are elected. 

' Even some integration 
'in the Southern cities- 
means nothing if the rural 
places r e in a i n without 
schools. Those white peo- 
ple in .the rural commu- 
nities know if a Negro kid 
goes through high school 
he will never work for 
them again. And they just 
make sure he just doesn’t 
go very far in school. 

Rubber Worker . 

. - Los Angeles 
* # * 

They won’t do any- 
thing before the elec- 
tions. Everyone is afraid 
of losing, so they let the 
States play around. I’m 
a Democrat but I don’t 
much like Stevenson. I 
,,t *ean*t see how this grad- 
ualism will work. It’s 
been a hundred years 
and we’re still waiting. 
Aren’t we citizens? 

I lived in Phoenix in 
' 1940 and the people I 
roomed with # came there 
in the 1920’s. They said 
that then they could go 
everywhere, to c lub s, 
dan c e s, everything was 
mixed. But it isn’t that 
any more. It’s due to the 
influx of Southerners from 
Texas and other > states 
getting into the State 
, Government. 

".y:;. ; 'Laborer ; ■ p 

Los Angeles 
. * * * 

■ WAR & PEACE 

Everybody knows these 
politicians are lying op- 
portunists who come out 
with, all kinds of cam- 
paign promises every time 
they want the vote. But 
look at what they have 
to. promise now, how close 
it is to what the. people 


wind. 


-Intellectual 

Detroit 


Nixon d o u b j e - talks 
about the four-hour work- 
ing day and Stevenson 
turns right around and 
promises to ban the H- 
bomh. That traveled 
across the \yorid like 
lightning and the Rus- 
sians pick it up and say 
they want to bah the H- 
bomb too. 

Now Ike’s going to 
have to promise some- 
thing more than a grin. 
This campaign fall-out is 
like the H-bomb fall-out; 
widespread and uncon- 
trollable, it travels on the 


This is the year of 
world peace : Algeria, Mor- 
rocco, Cyprus, Suez, Is- 
rael, Egypt, Jordan, Ken- 
ya, Poznan. Have .1 left 
anything out? 

- — Student 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
* * * 

Your last issue, dated 
* Get. 16, reminded me — - 
if my memory is right — 
that exactly 16 years 
earlier On Oct. 16, 1940, 
was the day we all had to 
register for the first 
peace-time draft in our 
lifetime. 

It’s only 16 years ago, 
but we’re getting middle- 
aged and old now. There’s 
a new crop of youngsters 
who keep doing that .same 
thing, year after . year, 
since we . did it the first 
time. My son was’t even 
born when I registered, 
but pretty soon he’s going 
to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. What a tradi- 
tion to hand on from 
father to son. 

—World War II Vet 
New York City 
* * * 

ABOUT NEWS AND 
* LETTERS 

I am so enthusiastic 
about the re-born News 
& Letters, especially 
about the second and 
third issues (Oct. 2 and 
Oct. 16) that I feel like 
. doing some work for the 
paper. Up to now I have 
just been sending money 
— -and not too much of 
: that. ■ ; \ 

1' Previously News.* , Let- 
ters was too much of a 
fighter that was just mad 
and swinging wild. Now, 
it’s beginning to look like 
a trained fighter Who is 
going in there to . win vic- 
tories (maybe take a few 
beatings on the way) . . . 

The most discourag- 
ing thing in the world is 
to see truth buried be- 
low tons of garbage. Op 
the other hand, there is 
nothing more encourag- 
ing than to see a news- 
paper like yours, a small 
but powerful bulldozer, 
getting in there to clear 
it away. -* 

Professional 
Detroit 
* * * 

In showing News * Let- 
ters to readers and 
friends, I am always ask- 
ed, “Where do you see a 
new society ?” This time, 

I Was asked by a house- 
wife whose husband is*in 
the garment industry. She 
is active in all sorts of 
social groups, PTA, etc. 
and she’s anxious to do 
something about demo- 
cracy. 

I sat down with her and 
showed her that what the 


average worker does to 
change his working condi- 
tions will eventually cul- 
minate in a better way of 
life. Housewife 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

READERS ABROAD 

Thank you very much 
for sending me News & 
Letters regularly. I am 
one of the “professional 
intellectuals” of whom 
G h a i* 1 e s Denby , . . 
writes. I am the political 
editor of a social demo- 
cratic daily here . «. . 
For some time now, I 
have been very interest- 
ed in reading in your 
paper what the work- 
i n g p e o pi e there 
think and feel ... I am 
particularly interested 
in the Negro question 
and I take every oppor- 
tunity to intercede for 
the rights of the coi r 
ored people ... 

; I shall be very happy 
to receive the next issue 
of News & Letters and 
also, when I find it pos- 
sible, to contribute 
something toward your 
publication fund. 

Newspaperman l I 

West Germany 
# * * 

Please find enclosed a 
few International Postal 
Coupons, the only way 
for me to pay you for 
my subscription. I will 
send you another lot with- 
in a few weeks. I always 
enjoy your paper which 
gives a lively unofficial 
•picture of life in USA. 

— Subscriber - 
Paris, France 

I am happy to see your 
paper back again. I 
missed not getting it dur- 
ing the period when you 
were not able to publish. I 
find it a breath of fresh i 
air in the midst of propa^ 
ganda fog put out through 
, the official channels from 
America and repeated by 
the foggy propagandists 
here. I find News * Let- 
ters an invaluable source 
: for insights into what, the 
American common man is 
really thinking and feel 
ing. 

I remember some time 
back you advertised the 
first English translation 
o f “Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks.” Would you 
please send me a copy? 

- — Socialist Writer 

London, Eng. 

■ * ’ ■ * ■ * ■ • 

Editor’s Note: We 
, are sorry to inform 
“Socialist Writer”— -and 
all readers who have 
recently m a d e similar 
requests, that we can 
no longer fill orders for 
"Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks.” The edition 
has been completely 
sold out. 


fN'otes from a ZDmry 

TWO WORLDS 

THE ABSENCE OF A MASS LABOR PARTY 
IN THE L.S. 

Although it has no labor party of its own, labor 
dominates the current election campaign. That is nat- 
ural since they constitute the majority of the popula- 
tion and this is the time when everyone is out to get 
“the labor vote.” 

IT’S FANTASTIC 

The labor bureaucracy is busy “getting out the 
vote” for one of the capitalist parties — the Democratic 
Party — while the other capitalist party is suddenly 
showing a hypocritical concern with the rank-and-file’s 
detestation of their labor leadership. From the fact 
that the trade union heads “cannot deliver the labor 
vote,” the Republicans draw the fantastic conclusion 
that they will have the labor vote. 

The absence of a mass labor party is the funda- 
mental factor in American life. It underlies the politics 
of the big parties as well as the little groupings, the 
daily lives of people and the general direction of the 
nation’s development. 

There is certainly no stranger phenomenon, any- 
where in the world, than the Democratic Party which, 
since the Depression, has gotten the labor vote. Here 
is a capitalist party which, within one and the same 
body, contains the most reactionary element in Ameri- 
can life — white supremacy South which is openly boast- 
ing of its “contented” (that is to say, non-unionized, 
underpaid, sweat labor) — and the labor vote of the 
North. This is due to the absence of a labor party. 

It isn’t that the workers, during the Depression, 
left their fate up to the NRA. Quite the contrary. They 
built their own organization, the CIO. They did that, 
to the astonishment of the world, in a few short years. 
But they, voted Democratic. 

THE REALLY BACKWARD ONES 

From this, the small radical groups conclude that 
the American worker is “politically backward” and tell 
him, year in and year out, that he “should” build a 
labor party. 

The labor bureaucracy itself, at least in words, 
has threatened to do just that. For the old radicals, 
now is always the time to build one. For the labor 
bureaucracy, now is never the time to build one. Nei- 
ther of them pay much attention to what the workers 
themselves are thinking on the subject. 

In some respects, the American workers may be 
at a disadvantage in not having built a labor party. 
On the other hand, they may also see the advantage 
of not doing so and thus escaping the stranglehold of 
the bureaucracy that dominates the mass party in 
each country that now has one. In England, for exam- 
ple, the worker certainly had much less freedom of 
action when “its” Labor Party was the Government* 

It is true that during the war the labor bureau- 
cracy tried to shackle the workers with a “no 'strike 
clause.” But the labor bureaucracy here is so weak, 
that wildcatting went on all the time and, at the end 
of the war, the workers broke out in the GM general 
strike. 


ONE THING IS CERTAIN 

What to do now? No one can tell the workers. 
One thing is certain and that is the one thing that 
all forget, be they capitalist leaders or labor leaders; 
bureaucrats or little, old radicals or liberals: 

The next fundamental political development 
will come from a new, a deeper layer in the popu- 
lation and not from the' so-called most advanced, 
politicalized workers. It will come spontaneously, 
from below, and not be a plan handed down from 
above. That is why what form it will take cannot 
be known. 

It may very well,, be that the American workers 
will "skip” this “stage” of traditional mass labor party. 

Just remember it was the completely new “raw 
workers” who formed the CIO and changed the in- 
dustrial face of America. It w»s not the AFL which 
was transformed into the CIO. The CIO grew up out 
of other roots. Not only that. Even unions like the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union which did 
form part of the organizing committee . for industrial 
unionism, came from the pressure of these unorgan- . 
ized workers. 

The people muost ready to reorganize society were 
found not in the union apparatus, nor even in the 
Ieftwing” caucuses but among these “backward” 
workers. 

— R.D. 
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Thinking II Out 



\ By Robert Ellery 

LIVING TWO LIVES: One at W<frk & One at Home 

You can make a lot of 
friends at work but so 
many of the friendships 
seem to last only as long 
as you’re inside the factory 
gate. When the whistle 
blows at the end of the 
shift everyone goes his own 
way. 

One of the guys I work 
with told me he comes 
from a small town in Miss- 
issippi, with a population 
of a few thousand. He said 
he knew everyone in the 
town, they knew him, but 
it’s different m Detroit. 

He’s been here eight years 
and scarcely knows any- 
body. 

NOT NATURAE 

It doesn’t seem natural 
working with one group of 
people and then in the 
hours you’re able to relax, 
you find yourself with an- 
other set. 


I think one thing about 
life in the Army was a lot 
more rational in that sense. 
The guys you worked with 
were the guys with whom 
you lived. 

I think this is true, on 
the whole, about youth, too. 
You spend all your time 
with one group of friends. 
When you look for a job 
it becomes a misery be- 
cause you’re leaving the 
crowd behind and launch- 
ing yourself into the world 


where everyone is living 
two lives: One at work and 
one at home. I believe that 
accounts for a lot of ab- 
senteeism. People just can’t 
stomach the proposition 
that they must separate 
their lives in that manner. 

GET TOGETHER 

I’ve known a few work- 
ers who have come to work 
really ill, when they should 
have stayed home, “just to 
get out of the house,” or 
because they had “nothing 
to do.” •• *», 

As jumpy as the factory 
makes eveyy one, it has a 
good aspect. \-It is a place 
where people have to get 
together to earn a living. 
Negroes and whites are 
thrown together and many 
not only get along but 
seem to enjoy each other’s 
company. They trade ex- 
periences and common 
problems are talked about. 
For half his day, the most 
prejudiced white is be- 
having himself. Sometimes 
even he forgets himself and 
fraternizes. 

JEKYLL & HYDE 

Outside of the factory, 
so many of these whites 
hustle off to their exclusive 
all-w h i t e neighborhoods. 
Another lets slip a Jim 
Crow remark. I wonder 
which is the real man in 
this Jekyll and Hyde. 


"HOLLYWOOD 

MUFFLER" 

DETROIT. — I know 
a g»y called Pee-Wee. 
He went down to some 
town In Georgia to 
visit his folks. He got 
arrested for having a 
“Hollywood muffler” on 
his car. 

He didn’t have any 
money on him to pay 
the line, but he could 
have got the money 
from his father. But 
the Georgia cops 
wouldn’t let him call 
up and they wouldn’t 
let him get the money 
from his father. They 
made him work it out 
in jaiL They wouldn’t 
let him pay the fine. 
He had to work it out 
on that labor gang in 
jail for 60 days. 

— Alabama-born 


Real Estate Agents Discriminate 
Against Mexicans in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES.-MDut in 
the Southeast district 
there’s prejudice against 
any Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, mainly Mexicans. Any 
real estate salesman who 
has dealings with Mexi- 
cans will lose his commis- 
sion. This is the unwritten 
law of the Southeast Re- 
alty Board. 

It’s dam hard for a sales- 
man to tell who is and who 
isn’t Mexican ' since people 
don’t look all alike. He 
can’t always tell by name 
or by color. 

The Board might find out 
later that a family is Mexi- 
can and they’ll have a 
hearing and the salesman 
will lose his commission. 

Somebody came into the 
real estate office the other 
day whose name might 
have been Italian. I asked 
the salesman how he knew 
without asking. He didn’t 
know what to do, but 
where there is any doubt 
they steer clear. 

He said a person came 
into his office whose name 
was “Garcia.” He said he 
wouldn’t even talk to him. 
The name itself was enough, 
even though the fellow 


looked like an American. 

One fellow came in who 
appeared to be Mexican 
and said his name was 
“Roach.” The salesman 
then upped the price of the 
property in question from 
$3000 to $6000 down. The 
fellow said, “Well that’s a 
very high down payment. 
I didn’t think I’d have to 
put that much down on a 
house that just sells for 
$10,000. Don’t you believe 
my name is Roach?” He 
said, “I’m a Mexican. Does 
that make any difference?” 

. . . v ; ' 

The salesman said, “Oh 
no, Mister! It’s just one of 
those things. We just don’t 
have any places for sale 
with a low down payment.” 

The fellow, of course, 
knew what the score was 
all along. As a rule the 
agents get away with it, 
although sometimes there 
are bitter arguments. Most 
of the time, though, it’s 
taken for granted. 

A few agents will be hon- 
est enough to come right 
out with it and say that 
they belong to an organi- 
zation that will not let this 
sale go through. 


Kids Need More Than ABCs, Says Mother 
— but Schools Don’t Even Give That 


Russia Robs Teen-Agers of Their Youth 


/ People are used to the 
id^a that the Russian total- 
itarian regime has forced 
labor camps. What is not 
■/ really known is how young 
teen-agers are forced to 
work for the State in the 
State Labor Reserve. This 
is not a military force but 
it is under military disci- 
pline. 

Each year, a minimum 
of one million boys and 
girls, 14 years of 'age — and 
in many cases as young as 
12 — are forced to start 
State training for a period 
of six months to two years. 

In exchange for this, 
they are forced to work for 
the State for the next four 
years, “at the prevailing 
rate of pay,” wherever the 
State decides to send theni. 
These youth are the State 
Labor Reserves. 

The law establishing 
N State Labor Reserves was 
passed in 1940 as an emer- 
gency war measure. It has 
not only not been removed 
from the books, it has now 
become a very important 


and standard means for es- 
tablishing a labor force 
wherever the Russian bur- 
eaucrats decide it is needed. 

Thus, when Khruschev 
launched his fantastic ag- 
ricultural program last 
year, he sent 150,000 boys 
and girls to be agricultural 
laborers in the wilderness 
of Siberia and the Urals. 

Currently, miners are 
leaving the Don Basin by 
droves because they refuse 
to live any longer under 
the sub-human conditions 
and in the miserable shacks 
which are provided. 

In an effort to keep the 
miners from leaving the 
mines, the State has sent 
85,000 boys and girls to live 
in those miserable shacks 
while they build new homes 
for the miners. 

Instead of using the reg- 
ular labor force, the State 
is increasingly using the 
forced labor of boys and 
girls in the State Labor Re- 
serve. This is the promised 
life for Russian youth un- 
til they are 18. 


PITTSBURGH — Before 
our children began schpol 
we we/e told not to try 
to teach them anything 
ahead of time. We read all 
sorts of articles about how 
it might make a child 
“bored” and a problem to 
the teacher, and how it 
would only confuse a child 
to be taught by old-fash- 
ioned methods when the 
methods . they’d learn at 
school would be so differ- 
ent. . „ . . -/■ 

We left it up to 'the 
schools. And now our 
oldest boy who is in third 
grade is in real trouble. 
By third grade he was 
supposed to know how to 
write, but he had never 
been taught. His teacher 
now sends word home to 
me that it’s up to me to 
teach him. 

NIGHT WORK 

It doesn’t make sense. 
And it isn’t just my child 
— all the mothers have the 
same complaint. It has 
reached the point where 
they now have a typed 
form they tack on the 
child’s night work, to bring 
home to the parents. It 
says, “Teach your child 
this.” This night work that 
we’re supposed to teach 
our children takes hours. 

A mother has enough 
work to keep her busy all 
day. We’re plenty tired by 
night time. We not only 
don’t feel like doing “night 
work”— we really can’t do 
it right. My husband sug- 
gested that I might be able 
to teach my boy his arith- 
metic while I’m cooking 
supper! 

For mothers who work 


out, it’s completely im- 
possible. Onr neighbor 
had to take her boy out 
of public school and put 
him in a private school. 
She just couldn’t help 
him any other way. 

There doesn’t seem too 
much the parents can do 
about it. I’ve gone to the 
PTA meetings, but they 
never give you a chance to 
talk about things like this. 
All they ever discussed was 
how to get money. -The 
PTA was run almost like 
a syndicate, by a few on 
top. 

MORE THAN ABC’S 

I don’t think that that’s 
the whole problem with the 
schools, though. For even 
if they did teach the read- 
ing and writing properly, 
there’s a lot more to edu- 
cation than that. I’d like 
my children to be taught 
how to live in this world. 
Learning the ways of the 
world is more than the 
ABC's. 

When you do find a 
teacher who %tries to take 
time for a little more, they 
stop her. I’m thinking 
about one teacher who was 
letting the class discuss 
“communism.” She wasn’t 
preaching about Russia, 
she was just letting them 
learn and ’ talk about dif- 
ferent ideas. The kids aU 
liked the idea, but the 
school made a big fusis 
about it and got rid of her. 

They can blame things 
all they like on “crowded 
classrooms.” But classes 
were crowded when I wept 
to school, too. We didn’t 
get taught one by one, buit 


the teachers took a little 
time with us. And they can 
hbller all they like about 
more “m o n e y” for the 
teachers. Looking at it that 
way won’t solve a thing. 
Those things don’t seem 
like the real problem to me,- 

■ — Housewife and 
Mother 


SEVENTEEN 


I got a big bang out of 
reading in the daily paper 
that a 17-year-old boy in 
North Carolina had Army 
and other government of- 
ficials upset because he 
had built, in his basement, 
a liquid-oxygen six-foot 
rocket equipped with fuel 
injection. 

The incident brought to 
my mind a recent public 
appeal by the government 
to amateur experimenters 
tb work along certain pro- 
jects, such as developing 
metals that wouldn’t break 
down under super-sonic 
speeds. The government 
sort of admitted in mak- 
ing this appeal that the 
research workers in their 
own laboratories were so 
hampered by security re- 
strictions and bureaucra- 
tic management that they 
expected independent re- 
searchers, s working under 
possibly primitive base- 
ment conditions and with 
inexpensive equipment but 
with the advantage of be- 
ing free and open-minded, 
to. equal and better the 
work done in expensively 
equipped government lab- 
oratories by professional 
scientists. 

Machinist 

Los Angeles 
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Sweatshop Grind Drives Women to Cutthroat Acts 

WOMEN ARE FRIENDLY 


LOS ANGELES. — I used 
to work at a faucet factory 
which was piece-work, and 
where there were more men 
than women. When I saw 
how hard the men and 
women had to work, I was 
glad my job wasn’t piece- 
work, even though the 
women were bringing home 
$80 and $90 paychecks at 
a base rate of only $1.25 
an hour. 

THEY HAD A UNION 

This place had a union, 
but it was new and only 
half the shop belonged to 
it. But when they took a 
strike vote, everyone voted 
—whether they belonged to 
the union or not. 

Only three women out 
of the day shift voted 
against the strike, and 
they scabbed. They were 
the three fastest women 
there. 

After the strike was 
over, everyone got a 25c 
raise. I was making $1.60 
an hour, the most I’ve ever 
made. But the quotas on 
the piece-work jobs were 
nearly doubled. It turned 
out that even with the big 
25c raise, everyone had to 
work twice as hard to 
make the same money as 
before. 

The union was very 
quiet about the quotas. In- 
stead, they talked about 
“f ringe benefits,”,,, “big 
raise,” and so on. 


Union OK’s Work 
Out of Classification 

' LOS ANGELES — The 
other day I was put on a 
job out of my classifica- 
tion. It was working on a 
surface plate with a lay- 
out man. He gets around 
$3.00 an hour and I , get 
around $2.00 an hour on 
my job. 

' I thought I was just go- 
ing to help, but when he 
started to show me how to 
do the job I told him no 
I told him it was a skilled 
man’s job. 

He said, that the foreman 
had asked him if I could 
be trusted on the job and 
he told him yes. 

I told him the next time 
he asked, to tell the fore- 
man that I couldn’t be 
trusted to do any of that 
kind of work. For only 
$2.00 an hour, I’m liable to 
dp some damage to those 
expensive gauges. 

After I got started the 
skilled man was taken 
away and I was ieft alone 
to do the job. I called the 
steward over and asked 
him what could be done 
about me working out of 
my classification. 

He told me that they’d 
put in several grievances 
on that in the past and had 
lost them all. He said the 
only thing I could do is go 
ahead and do the work. 


The women were very 
friendly to me, a new girl, 
and went out of their way 
to show me the ropes. They 
made me feel as though I’d 
been there for years. I liked 
it there because of them. 
I worked there for six 
months and then I was laid 

Off. V TU - : - 

After that I went to 
work in a paper mill. I’ve 
been working there for the 
last three months. It’s 
piece-work too, but there is 
no union and there are 
mostly women. 

When I first started here, 
at $1.20 an hour, I was put 
on a piece-work job. At 
this place the quotas are so 
high that I’ve seen women 
work ahead just to have 
time to blow their nose or 
go to the rest 1 room. It’s 
much faster than the fau- 
cet factory, > 

My first day there, the 
foreman just told me to 
watch the girls and then 
sit down and do the job. 
When I started working, I 
was doing everything 
wrong, and was worjring 
twice as hard as I had to. 

WOMEN AREN’T 

FRIENDLY 

_ >v _None of the girls would 
stop long enough to show 
me what to do, even though 
I was sweating bullets and 
was just about ready to 
quit. Finally, one woman 
came over to help me, even 
though it meant that she 
would lose time. Even five 
minutes lost means you go 
in the hole for the day. She 


had been there for three- 
and-a-half years and she 
hardly ever made the 
bonus. Most of the girls 
can’t, it’s just too high. 

The women who’ve 
been there a long time 
look ten years older than 
they are. They are so 
busy trying to make the 
bonus, they have no 
time to make friends. 

Because there is no un- 
ion, the company can get 
away with murder. They 
don’t lay off by seniority. 
They keep the new fast 
girls, so the pressure is al- 
ways on you to make more, 
not for the bonus, but to 
keep your job. Only the 
“right” girls ever get the 
jobs where it’s easy to 
make the bonusr 

NEED A UNION 

On the other job, in' the 
faucet factory, I used to be 
able to come home and 
have time to sit down and 
think. But on this job, I 
come home so tired I can 
hardly stand up long 
enough to make dinner. 
Then I’m too tired to do 
anything but just sit until 
it’s time to go to bed at 
night. 

I don’t ever want to work 
in a non-union place again, 
the boss can fire you for 
looking at him cross-eyed 
and you have to take it. If 
I have to work here a 
whole year before I get 
called back to the faucet 
factory, I’ll still go back, 

r — Woman Worker 


A Woman's Vicnpoint 


PITTSBURGH.— When I 
first started working, after 
I got out of school, I used 
to spend every penny I 
made on clothes. But that 
didn’t last for long. 

I did it only because 
all I ever had was a 
hand-me-down, until' I 
started to work myself. 

I don’t remember my far 
ther ever /being able to 
buy me a coat of my 
own, all the while I was 
growing up. So when I 
got my first job, I spent 
it almost all on clothes. I 
had 11 coats that first 
winter. 

Now I’m married and 
have a family. I spend 
hardly anything on clothes 
for myself. I might like to, 
once in a while, but we 
can’t afford it. It doesn’t 
really bother me.. Other 
things come first. 

SOMETHING TO 
LOOK FORWARD TO 

I think what makes a 
difference is whether you 
have a goal you’re work- 
ing for. Something you can 
look forward to. If you 


have that, you can take a 
lot. 

’ When we were first mar- 
ried, we knew we wanted a 
home of our own. And we 
knew we’d have to do with- 
out a lot of things we 
might like to have in order 
to get it. We did without 
furniture and clothes and 
expensive food. I remember 
our first Christmas dinner 
was chicken necks and 
greens. But we knew we 
could look forward to some- 
thing better. 

I have seen some of 
the communities in West 
Virginia. There are places 
where the people don’t 
even have running water. 
They get their water by 
carrying it up the hill in 
buckets. 

'If you live with nothing 
and don’t have anything 
better to look forward to, 
I don’t see how you could 
take it. I wouldn’t live like 
that. Life just wouldn’t 
seem worth struggling 
about. 

— Steelworker’s Wife 


A DOCTOR STEAKS 

BY M.D. 

ATOMIC RADIATION: What Can It Do? (Part III) 

The potential dangers to human life from radio- 
activity are quite varied. Some are very real and 
immediate, such as sterility, severe toxicity or poison- 
ing. Other injuries are strongly suspected but delayed. 

Lung cancer has followed the long exposure of 
mine workers to the dust of radioactive ores. Fine 
particles taken into the body and there deposited, can 
remain a source of radiation for years. This will prob- 
ably influence the life of workers now active in uranium 
deposits. 

MAY LEAD TO CANCER 

While knowledge on the subject is still not com- 
plete, it is beginning to appear that chemical substances 
resulting from the breakdown of petroleum products 
— coal tars and tars from cigarette smoke and of re- 
lated chemicals we inhale daily from factory chimneys 
and auto exhausts — may produce lung changes that, 
in certain people, may lead to cancer. So far, only the 
cigarette industry seems to be a little disturbed over 
this. 

Following the use of radium compounds to paint 
the hands of watch dials for purposes of illumination, 
a number of workers, some years ago, after repeated 
exposure, became ill with bone destruction due to 
malignancy. 

Physicians and others who work around X-rays, 
have a higher death rate from Leukemia,, a malignant 
disease of the white cells in the blood. It is believed 
that this disease too may, at times, be induced by ex- 
cessive radioactivity. » 

Before summarizing the dangers of radiation— 
using knowledge obtained from accidental or indus- 
trial human exposure and from animal experimentat- 
ion — we can state that each exposure has some effect 
and that every new exposure is added to the old. Tliej 
effects vary with the different body tissues and degree 
of exposure. In general, there may be a shortening of 
the life span and premature aging. 

SUMMARIZING THE DANGERS 

Damage to the sex glands, has been mentioned. 
The blood may be affected, producing Anaemia (a 
shortage of red blood cells), and, after some years, 
Leukemia. The intestines early may ulcerate and bleed, 
later may form scars and malignancy. On the skin, 
burns may be produced, which degenerate to cancer. 
Hair growth may be temporarily or permanently lost. 
In the lung, congestion, scarring and cancer may be 
produced. The thyroid gland may suffer depression of 
the metabolic activity. In the eye, cataracts may de- 
velop. Pregnancy may be interrupted. There may be 
various deformities of the new-born. 

SAFE IN MEDICAL USE 

This material is not presented to put fear into 
people, concerning the use of radioactivity in medicine. 
X-rays, Radium and Radioactive isotopes are in the 
hands of people aware of their dangers as well as 
of their healing effects. 

While these poiverful tools of medicine need to 
be safeguarded even further, with the proper appli- 
cation of the knowledge available, they can be , 
safe to human beings. 

What I am concerned wjth is the real, danger of 
adding to essential and limited medical action of radia- 
tion, the uncontrollable, unpredictable and unnecessary 
addition of atomic activity that we are now playing 
around with in military missiles. 

* * * 

In the next issue of NEWS & LETTERS, I will 
present further aspects of industrial and military use 
of radiation. f 
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UMW Convention Ignores Rank & File 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In District 31 with this 
warning: “Carry the mes- 
* sage back,” he said. 
“Don’t do it again. Yon 
will be fully conscious 
that I am breathing down 
your necks.” 

AUTONOMY DEFEATED 

On the question of the 
- right of miners in a Dis- 
trict to elect their own rep- 
resentatives, the m i n e r s 
wanting it didn’t have a 
chance. This matter is 
brought up at every con- 
vention with the same re- 
sult— nothing doing. 

The policy is clear. The 
Constitution provides for 
District autonomy. Do what 
it says and you can have 
it. The Catch here, is that 
an International Commis- 
sion investigates any peti- 
tion for autonomy present- 
ed to the International. 

They investigate, but 
when they do, it is always 
“just a few individuals” 
who want it, not the mem- 
bership. That, as far as the 
International is concerned, 
ends it. Besides, Lewis 
pointed out, not every man 
who is elected is qualified 
to handle, and protect, the 
members, in a District. 

A delegate put it more 
correctly when he said that 
an appointed mgn depends 
upon the one who appoints 
him. He need not heed the 
wishes of his membership 
so long as he remains in 
the good graces of the one 
who appoints him. The 
one who appoints him is 
Lewis. 


Perhaps the most sicken- 
ing episode during the con- 
vention was the increase of 
dues for the pensioned* dis- 
abled and unemployed min- 
ers. Their dues was raised 
from $1 a month to $1.25. 
Every delegate who spoke, 
and there were many, spoke 
out against it. They said 
they would much rather 
have their own dues in- 
creased than to have 
these people — . who are 
often in the most destitute 
of circumstances — have to 
pay the increase. 

Lewis said it was a sound 
business proposition. He 
said these people would 
thank the -delegates for 
looking out for a sound 
financial- arrangement 
which would provide more 
revenue for the locals, 
which he praised for doing 
the bulk of the paper work 
for these men. ^ _ 

SAME OLD STORY 
To delegates who had 
never been to a convention 
before, jt was a . new exj- 
perience. They saw Lewis’ 
machine in operation for 
the -first time. They came 
hoping to do something for 
their membership. They left 
wondering just what had 
happened. For those who 
had attended the conven- 
tions before, it was the 
same old story. 

A delegate who has 
been to miany conven- 
tions, said, “Trying to 
fight Lewis and his boys 
is like trying to beat him 
in a game of poker, 
deuces wild — with Lewis 
holding all four deuces.” 


News d Letters Committees 


DETROIT — One day 
last week, three of us 
went out to a Ford plant 
to hand out sample 
copies of the paper. We 
wanted the workers to 
see for themselves that 
News & Letters “belongs 
to the people who read 
it and write for it.” 

We were in front of 
the plant around three 
o’clock in the afternoon 
to meet the Ford work- 
ers at shift change. We 
distributed about 500 
sample copies of the Oct- 
ober 2nd issue With the 
lead story on automa- 
tion. 

It wasn’t more than 
20 minutes after we got 
back when the phone 
rang. The man on the 
phone introduced him- 
self and said, “I just got 
a copy of your - paper 
that you were handing 
out at Ford a little while 
ago.” 

He said, “There’s a lot 
of good stuff in there. 
That story on Chrysler 
you have on the front 
page,” he said, “that was 
pretty good.” 


Then he said, “You 
know there’ s, condi- 
tions and things going 
on here at FortE that’s 
worse. We were just 
talking it over and 
we’d like to write you 
a letter about it. Will 
you print it?” 

After a few more min- 
utes of talking, he said, 
“O.K. We’ll work it out 
and send you a letter 
about what’s going on 
here and. we’ll keep in 
touch and come up and 
talk it over with you.” 


This is just one sign 
of how things are here 
in Detroit, especially 
among auto workers. We 
feel pretty confident that, 
in the weeks to come, as 
more workers get to 
know about News & Let- 
ters, they will not only 
recognize it, they will 
make it their own, as 
the only paper in the 
country where they can 
write freely about the 
things that matter most 
to them. . 

— Committee 
v.;;-: Member 


Our Life and Times 


RUSSIA— POLAND 

The trials growing out 
of the Poznan revolt 
mark a deep departure 
from what - has come to 

t 

be considered normal 
secrecy for the iron cur- 
tain countries. 

The seemingly open 
character of the trials, 
and the mildness of the 
sentences, .are not so 
much a sign of a new 
“liberal attitude” by the 
communists; they are a 
sign of the workers’ un- 
rest and thus, of the in- 
stability of the satellite 

regime. 

■■■. m * * 

By h a v i n g separate 
trials for the youth, and 
others for workers, the 
totalitariahs try to imply 
different motives for dif- 
ferent groups in the re- 
volt. T 

There , are no open 
“confessions” such as we 
have "become familiar 
with. The defense attor- 
neys openly accuse the 
state of promoting the 
conditions leading up to 
the events. Maximum 
sentences are not ex- 
pected to be harsher 
than five years for those 
accused of killing police- 
men. This is a sharp 
break from previous pol- 
icy. 

* * * 

Not unconnected to 
this is the visit of Khru- 
schev to Tito and Tito 
to Khruschev. This does 
not mean that Khruschev 
is responsible for the 
“liberalization” policy. 
Quite the contrary. Nor 
does it mean that, the 
Russian bureaucracy is 
numbering Khruschev.’s 
days. 

All such reports are 
the wishful thinking^ of 
not - any - too - astute re- 
porters. What is true, 
however, is that the un- 
rest in the satellites is 
giving the Russian total- 
itarians quite a few 
sleepless nights. 

Not the most ruth- 
less police state can' 
withstand a really 
spontaneous mass out- 
bnrst. Even where they 
still have the power to 
put this down, as they 
did in East Germany, 
the regime is never the 
same. 

The East German re- 
volt was the last nail to 
be driven into Beria’s 


By PETER MALLORY 

coffin. Khruschev is cer- 
tainly thinking of that. 
The trips to and from 
Yugoslavia were followed 
by a wave of replace- 
ments of public officials 
in Poland. 

The connection of all 
this with Russia is 
seen most clearly in 
the fact that Russia 
itself is in such a state 
of crisis, that it too 
had to come out with 
a new minimum wage 
law. 

; * * * 

Thus, both inside of 
Russia and in the satel- 
lites, cracks in the totali- 
tarian regimes are ap- 
pearing. 

Note: As we go to 
press, the headlines pro- 
claim new tensiqn iq Po- 
land. The above para- 
graphs were written be-, 
fore the Polish revolt as- 
sumed the currently .re- 
ported military dimen- 
sions. 

On the one the 

newest developments Ap- 
pear as a factional fight 
between two wings of 
Communism. 

But on the other 

hand, there Is no 
doubt at all that this 
new outbreak «f inner 
• conflicts was brought 
to a head by the spon- 
taneous strike of the , 
Polish workers at 
Poznan and their mili- 
tapt defiance of Rus- 
sian oppression, 

These new tensions, 
among the ruling Com- 
munist bureaucrats, are 
the further inevitable 
mark of the beginning of 
the end of Russian to- 
talitarianism. The begin- 
ning of the end which 
first announced itself to 
the world in the East 
German Revolt of June 
17, 1953. 


GERMANY 
—AND THE U.S.A. 

The workers of West 
Germany, today, are be- 
ing made to pay the 
price for Hitler’s losing 
World War It. The Ger- 
man industrialists are 
riding high. They are ex- 
porting autos and ma- 
chinery; they are build- 
ing up vast new fortunes 
and another army. At 
the same time, the work- 
ers must work longer 
hours at low rates of pay 
and high prices. 

The average factory 
worker does not leave 
the job nntil 7 p.m. 


At the same time, un- 
der American direction, 
the Germany Army is be- 
ing reconstructed by 
leaving it in the hands 
of the old Army clique 
that served Hitler loyal- 
ly- 

Storm Troopers are 
back in uniform, without 
benefit of civilian scru- 
tiny of their Nazi rec- 
ords.' ■:>; C* 

No less a criminal than 
Nazi Field Marshal Eric 
von Manstein is serving 
as advisor to Adenauer. 

Thus th e stage is set 
for the re-birth of the 
old military machine just 
because Washington has 

the illusion that, where 
Hitler lost, they can win 
in a war against Russia. 
American workers hated 
Nazism no less than they 
hate Russian totalitar- 
ianism, but Washington 
never ' learns. 

ISRAEL 

—AND DULLES’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Since 1951, the use of 
the Suez Canal has been 
denied to Israel. 

This action was first 
taken by ex-King Farouk 
and has been carried out 
by the British ever since. 


Meanwhile, Dulles has 
his “Canal Users Asso- 
ciation” all set up. .All 
they need now is a canal. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

It's Nothing Unless It's Ours 
By CHARLES DENBY 

Workers are talking in the shop about the 
presidential election. I have lived through quite a 
few elections but never in my memory have work- 
ing people taken such a lackadaisical attitude to- 
ward both candidates. 

NO INTEREST 

There is no interest as many have witnessed in the 
past. Workers have always based some type of reason 
for supporting a president of the United States. This 
is not true today among the majority of workers where 
I work. 

Some are saying they are not voting for either. 

Some are saying, “I am voting Democratic, but I 
am sure Ike will 'win the election.” 

Some say, “The Democratic Party seemed to lean 
a little towards labor and the working people during 
the first four years Roosevelt was in office. Since then, 
neither party has meant a hill of beans to the working 
people. They both represent big business.” 

POLITICIAN S’ SHENANIGANS & BLINDNESS 

Many Negro leaders are trying to swing the Negro 
votes to Ike and the Republicans. Others are saying, 
“Vote for Ike as President, but be a Democrat the rest 
of .the way.” They pretend to base thejr argument on 
what Ike has done on civil rights, such as breaking 
down discrimination in Washington. 

THE PEOPLE DID IT THEMSELVES 

These Negro leaders are dumb and blind to 
the role that THE NEGRO PEOPLE have carried 
out in breaking down the walls of segregation — in 
Washington and throughout this country as a 
whole. 1 

They cannot see the real outburst Negroes caused 
over not being admitted to a swimming pool in Wash- 
ington. ■ - — j -nii "TinjiffaitrTi : «b»! *. 

They are dumb to the facts that Negroes, not Ike, 
forced restaurant owners to serve them. They are blind 
to the objective situation, that it was these new Am- 
erican Negroes — like those in Montgomery, Alabama; 
Tallahassee, Florida, and those Autherine Lucys — who 
have ppened up a new light to the Negroes’ passway 
to their American freedom. i / 

Only because Ike happened to be president at the 
time, some of these leaders are hoping they can get 
American Negroes to credit it to Ike. 

FOR THEIR OWN POLITICS 

1 That is why workers and Negroes are not 
aroused over this election. No excitement. Workers 
know as well as every day Negroes that politics 
mean nothing in their lives unless it is their own 
politics and not the kind that you get in school 
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Presur e_± Tension Pile Up 


First Reactions to: 


THE MAIH TROUBLE 


The Threat of War 


The girls I work with 
were quite upset about 
the war situation. We had 
the strangest, and rather 
funny discussion at the 
time. 

After getting over the 
madness, one of the 
girls said, “Oh well, life 
isn’t worth living any- 
how. You just seem to 
be rushing all the time. 
Rush here, rush home, 
rush, rush, right back 
here again. So what’s so 
good about it?” 

My other girl friend 
said she is going to get a 
grand new car and enjoy 
it because she probably 
won’t have to pay for it. 

Then, being religious, 
she began to think of pur- 
gatory and saw herself 
keeping a fire going for 
all eternity. So she 
thought that it might be 
better staying on earth. 

A. T. 

Detroit 

When the Hungarian 
workers continue to revolt 
after Nagy is put back in, 
this is called “counter- 
revolution.” But the work- 
ers go on in the face of 
the massed might of the 
Russian army, and the 
Hungarian Com m u n i s t 
Party. 

It looks like they want 
an end not only of Rus- 
sian domination but also 
of the domination of 
totalitarian Communists 
whatever country they be- 
long to. 

The whole thing has 
baffled the United States 
State Department. But 
don’t worry, as soon as 
Dulles decides what to do, 
he’ll bungle. Can those 
brave Hungarian workers 
get their freedom in the 
face of all this? 

Housewife 

Detroit 
# # * 

When the news about 
the revolt in Hungary 
broke out, I couldn’t help 
thinking that Ike must be 
holding his breath. He 
probably started worry- 
ing about the effect it 
would have on the elec- 
tions right away. There is 


not a doubt in my mind 
that it would have some 
effect on all the business 
about the H-bomb. If the 
satellites are giving Rus- 
sia so much trouble right 
on their own doorstep, 
they could hardly be ex- 
pected to risk a war with 
us. All the propaganda 
about needing the H-bomb 
falls right apart. 

But that’s not the whole 
question. It isn’t just the 
danger of the fall-out, 
which is real enough. 
What I keep thinking 
about is all the work that 
goes into every H-bomb. 
I feel sure that the work 
and money and effort that 
is put into just one of 

them, could wipe out mal- 
nutrition and undernour- 
ishment in this whole 
country if it was spent in 
that direction instead. 

Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
* # * 

When the news came 
about Egypt being in- 
vaded I started to get up- 
set the way I was upset 
when World War II 
started. But it didn’t do 
any good my being upset 

then. It didn’t stop the 
war. I made up my mind 
not to let it bother me 
and not to think about it. 
What can somebody like 
me do about it? What can 
anybody by himself do 
about it? Nobody like us 
wants war, but it isn’t up 
to us. Getting upset 
doesn’t do any good. 

Cashier 
Detroit 
* * * 

There are a lot of 
people who know how 
wrong others are act- 
ing, but don’t do any- 
thing about it. Yet even 
by their own laws, a 
man who conceals the 
crime of another is 
guilty of the crime too. 
That’s how I feel about 
injustice. If a man 
doesn’t speak out and 
fight injustice, he is just 
as guilty as the man 
who committs the injus- 
tice, itself. Your people 
are speaking out. 

Negro Woman 


Jen, W. Va. 


"One World” Crisis . . . 

Turn to Page 5 and Read 

TWO WORLDS: 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary 

ALSO READ i. ; 

EDITORIAL ... page 4 
OUR LIFE & TIMES . . . page 8 


The unemployment situa- 
tion in the State of Michi- 
gan is at a higher peak 
than it has been since the 
end of World War II. Many 
believe it will continue for 
a long time. 

All other trouble comes 
from this crisis at the 
point of production. 

GETTING WORSE 

The auto plants, which 
practically all workers look 
to for their employment, 
are operating differently 
from the way it was in the 
early stages of the union 
movement. 

Those that are in full op- 
eration have automatized 
their plants to the extent 
of cutting their working 
force by one third. 

The two thirds that are 
working the companies are 
speeding up to the point 
where one worker is put- 
ting out two men’s produc- 
tion, along with ten and 12 
hours a day, six and seven 
days a week — by the grace, 
help and blessings of the 
nnion leadership. 

DOUBLE GRIND ' 

On top of this, the work- 
ers are grounded down by 
the high cost of living. 
Everything a worker has is 
on the installment plan. 

Several weeks ago, Bob 
Hope was advertising the 
1957 model cars on TV. He 
stated that he was intro- 
ducing the 1957 model in 
1956 but that you’d still be 
paying for it in 1958. The 
audience screamed with 
laughter. After it quieted 
down a little, he tried to 
save it and said, “Me, too^’ 
No laughter came then. But 
when he said, “Pay for it 
through 1958,” this was one 
of his jokes that was not 
a joke. It is the life of the 
working people. 

BIG DIFFERENCE 
It is said that the differ- 
ence between the American 
workers and the European 
workers (especially the 
Russian workers) is that 
their standard of living is 
much lower because of low 
wages, high prices and no 
installment buying. 

Here it is high wages, 
higher prices, and all in- 
stallments. Workers here 
say that > creditors like a 
worker better who pays on 
installment than one who 
pays cash. Once in a while 
a worker may get a few 
bucks playing mutuels, and 
want to pay off a creditor. 
They want you to continue 
in debt to him so he can. 
collect that high rate of in- 
terest. This causes great 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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iCOAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


JOB DISCRIMINATION HURTS EVERYONE 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— 

I have never considered 
the race question as 
something that just con- 
cerns the colored people. 
It affects everyone, and 
particularly the working 
people, I have seen the 
race question used many 
times to try to divide 
men when they were in 
a fight with the com- 
panies. The companies 
are still using It. 

At the mine where I 
work, I have seen it hap- 
pen many times. The com- 
pany is using diserimina 
tion right now. 


WORK DISCRIMINATION 

There are several colored 
men who have applied for 
jobs when they heard of 
openings. One of these men 
is a qualified mechanic 
with many years of ex- 
perience. Another is a ma- 
chine man who knows every 
machine they have in the 
mines. They have the right 
qualifications, but the 
wrong color. 

While these men have 
been coming to the mine 
to get a job, there have 
been several white men 
hired, men who I know 
don’t have the same ability, 


IF THERE WEREN’T ANY BOSSES: 


We Could Do a Lot Better 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
—-As the miners work and 
keep advancing into the 
seam of coal, track must 
be laid to provide a means 
of getting the cars to the 
various working sections to 
be loaded and to permit the 
placing of supplies near the 
working face. 

Depending upon the con- 
dition of the section, the 
advancing of the track for- 
ward, or “moving-up,” may 
be required once or twice a 
week. “Move-up” day is a 
busy day for everyone, es- 
pecially for the track-men. 
On this day, they must put 
m a loop, or half-cirele, for 
the empties to come around 
one side and through the 
loop. When the empties get 
about half-way through the 
loop, they are loaded and 
are pulled the rest of the 
way through the loop. 
From here, the loaded cars 
are hauled to the outside: 


EVERYTHING 
FOULED UP 

This was a “move-up” 
day and we were supposed 
to get the track all in. We 
got to the section that was 
to be moved-up expecting 
to get the work done as we 
have many times before. 
Only this time, it was a 
little different. 

In order to lay track, 
you have the rails to lay 
and the ties to keep them 
separated the proper dis- 
tance. We didn’t have the 
rails or ties. The supplies 
had not been placed on the 
section for us to do our 
work. 


experience o r knowledge 
that these colored men 
have but' who were not 
hired. 

MINE COMMITTEE 
WARNED 

I spoke to the mine com- 
mittee about this. It isn’t 
just that these men who 
have been refused jobs are 
colored. It is that if the 
company can get away 
with it, they will find an 
opportunity to use the fact 
that they are not hiring 
colored to divide the men 
further in the future. 


It was the responsibility 
of the bosses to see that 
we had the stuff to work 
with. From past experi- 
ence it was known that 
moving-up was a good day’s 
work — going at a steady 
pace for the whole shift. 

What to do? The bosses 
were trying to figure who 
to blame. We weren’t fig- 
uring anything. Except that 
there would not be a move- 
up. Even the bosses knew 
that. But we were there so 
something had to be done. 
There was some track work 
that we could do— spiking, 
blocking, straightening of 
rails— and we set ourselves' 


to doing that. 

LEFT ALONE 

Once it was decided that 
we would not be able to 
move-up, our boss left us 
and we went about what 
business we could. Arrange- 
ments were being made to 
get our supplies in so we 
could get a part of it done 
anyway. 

About noon,’ we finally 
got our rails and ties in, 
and we started to work on 
getting the loop in. We or- 
ganized the work in a leis- 
urely fashion, taking our 
time but finishing every- 
thing we started. 

No one told anyone what 
to do and everyone just 
fitted in where he might 
be needed. Track work is 
hard work, but for some 
reason the work seemed to 
be easy this time. Every- 
thing was going smoothly. 
FOR NO OVERTIME 

About an hour before 
quitting time, our boss 
came back. He said he had 
talked with the pit-boss 
and the pit-boss had told 
him to get the loop in. He 
asked us to stay in, after 
the shift, to get it finished. 
None of us wanted to stay 
in though several said they 
would if it was necessary. 

We then looked the sit- 
uation over, and a brief 
discussion followed. It went 
something like this: 

“I don’t want to stay in.” 
Everyone agreed. 

“If he leaves us alone, 
we can finish it.” Everyone 
agreed. 

We actually had not real- 
ized that we had done so 
much, because there was 
not very much left for us 
to do. We knew that if we 
were allowed to work as we 
had been working that we 
could finish in plenty of 
time. 

But if the boss started to 
use his judgment, we knew 
that more than likely he 
would foul us up. It’s funny 
how they have a knack of 
doing this so many times. 
At any rate, this time our 
boss used good judgment 
and left us alone. 

We finished. We fast 
didn’t want to stay in, 
that’s Alt' ^ 


The white miners know 
what is going on as well 
as the colored. It is as 
mnch to their advantage 
to fight against job dis- 
crimination as it is 1 to the 
colored. 


When an attitude of fair- 
ness is shown by the whites 
to the colored, it is not for- 
gotten. The same thing is 
true when an attitude of 
unfairness is shown. 


Work in the mines is 
such that there are often 
times when you have to 
depend on others. Not only 
in terms of everyday 
things, but also on long 
range plans and ideas. You 
can’t very well place your 
trust in someone that you 
suspect will sell you out. 

What was true during 
the early organizing days 
and the Depression is 
more important now 
than it ever was. If we’re 
divided, there’s nothing 
we can do. And there is 
one thing we have all 
found out — neither of us 
can do it alone. 


THE INSANITY OF RACE 


DETROIT— The first fal- 
lacy connected with this 
so-called “Race Problem” is 
that it isn’t a problem. The 
whole idea of race is a well 
thought out system. 


If there were a problem, 
it wouldn’t be a Negro 
problem but a “white” prob- 
lem. A basic change is 
needed in the actions and 
thoughts of the so-called 
white people not the so- 
called Negroes. The over- 
powering thoughts of the 
whites cause the antagonis- 
tic thoughts and acts of 
the Negroes. 


IT WAS ARRANGED 

This ridiculous situation 
didn’t just happen, as prob- 
lems do. It was arranged 
systematically. 

If I were a white person, 
I would never make myself 
look ridiculous by taking a 
position in favor of segre- 
gation, discrimination and 
other insanities that go 
along with it. Nothing 
seems more humiliating 
than to argue a position 
when you don’t have an 
argument. Frustration sets 
in and the only recourse is 
hatred. Hatred is a full- 
time job that works against 
itself. 


After Adolf Hitler you 
would think even the 
South would forsake its 


If You Wondered . . 

PENNSYLVANIA — 
Last year, News & Let- 
ters reported that Cav- 
alcante, President of Ro- 
bena Local, the largest 
in the world, had been 
called up by the Interna- 
tional on charges of 
wildcatting. The Interna- 
tional attempted to sus- 
pend him from the chair- 
manship of the local. 
The rank-and-file refused 
to permit this to happen, 
but in spite of that a 
hearing was to have been 
held later on the matter. 

Little was heard about 
the outcome, although 
when the International 
pressed charges, that re- 
ceived much publicity. 
Nothing was done about 
it. The investigating com- 
mission, which was little 
more than a face saving 
gesture on the part of 
the International, drop- 
ped all charges. 

It’s a little late to be 
bringing the story up to 
date. But the final out- 
come was kept so quiet 
that we couldn’t learn 
anything about it until 
we asked some of the 
^Robena delegates at the 
miners convention last 
month: ^ 


This’ll Interest You 

WE ST VIRSGINIA- 


raee insanity. 

Hitler began by hailing 
the “pure” Aryan German 
as God’s gift to the world. 
This theory excluded too 
many. He was quick to 
grasp, scoundrel that he 
was, the only way to in- 
crease his “prized Aryan” 
was to make one drop of 
German blood make a Ger- 
man. This theory drew mil- 
lions over the entire world 
into his elite group — over- 
looking the fact that mil- J 
lions of Jews, Chinese, 
American Negroes, Afri- 
cans, Arabs and every type 
of so-called “undesirable” 
race m the world had some 
German blood in their 


veins. 


A DROP IN A GALLON 

The point is, if you want 
to increase coffee in name 
only then all coffee with 
cream in it is coffee and a . 
gallon of cream with a drop 
of coffee is still coffee. 

Even the violent South 
African whites have ac- 
knowledged the futility 
of their purity. Yet, in 
these Southern United 
States, we have a group 
of people so isolated from 
world reality that this 
overpowering fact is driv- 
ing them mad with ha- 
tred. 


Now to return to the j 
American Negro. If a Ne- 4 


An interesting side-light, 
which came out of the 
investigation” of the 
charges against Caval- 
eante, may be of interest 
to the members of Dis- 
trict 31. Urbaniak, Pres- 
ident of District 31, was 
one of the Executive 
Board members assigned 
to the investigation. It is 
reported that this inves- 
tigating committee tried 
to do just a little more 
than just investigate. 

Robena Local had ne- 
gotiated a seniority 
o agreement which is eom- 
; ; prehens ive in scope and 
;|far superior to the one 
which appears in the 
;>wage contract. 

The “investigators,” 
o it is said, went to the 
mine management and 
<> tried to get them to 
<► throw out the agree- 
ment that the local 
had made and accept 
the one in the stand- 
ard contract. 


The mine management 
refused, knowing full 
well that were this at- 
tempted they would have 
a strike on their hands. 

When it was all over, 
Urbaniak, it is said, 
called Cavalcante aside 
and asked him how he 
could negotiate such 
an agreement himself 
because he’d like to be 
able to get the same 
thing for “his men” in 
District 31. 

Uh-huh. i 


gro woman has a child by 
a so-called white man the 
child is Negro. If a,wMtq, 
woman has a child by a 
so-called Negro man, the 
child is (bless his heart) 
still a Negro. Like the cof- 
fee, there is no end to 
these Negroes. 

CENTURIES OF MIXING 
It’s a good thing this 
system wasn’t followed his- 
torically. The Romans used 
Black African troops to 
conquer England. Hannibal, 
an African, had invaded 
Rome before that. The Af- 
rican Moors invaded Spain 
in about the twelfth cen- 
tury and were still there 
when Columbus discovered' 
America. During the slave 
trade that followed, mil- 
lions of African slaves were 
taken to Europe never to 
return home. What hap- 
pened to them? 


SOUTH FIGHTS ITSELF 
We don’t have to go that 
far back to see the insanity 
of it all. Let’s dwell in the 
Southern United States. 

The Negro and white 
South are closer related 
than any other section of 
the country. 

There have been so 
many Negro babies born 
from Negro mothers and 
white fathers that actu- 
ally the white South is 
fighting its illegitimate 
(so-called) brothers and 
sisters, cousins nephews 
and nieces. 

When the true history of 
the United States is writ- 
ten, future generations will 
wonder how, in the age of 
the Atom, we were still 
quibbling over this insanity 
of so-called race. 

—Ford Worker 



NEWS fir LETTERS 


DETROIT — Coming 
home from work last week, 
I heard two white workers 
talking loudly about the 
union and its sell-out of 
workers. 

One worker did not want 
' to agree fully with his 
friend all at once. The other 
one, who was attacking the 
union leadership so sharp- 
ly started to yell. 

“LESS THAN A HOOT” 

He said, “How can you 
say one good thing about a 
steward, a committeeman, 
a union officer or Interna- 
tional representative? You 
know as well as I do they 
are all for themselves and 
give less than a hoot about 
a working man or woman.” 

He said, “Take today. 
Joe was laid off with 20 
years seniority. Paul has 
five years and is still work- 
- ing. Joe has four children 
and a wife. Paul has no 


Who’s Normal? 

DETROIT — Over at Bur- 
- roughs they try not to lay 
people off when a job is 
through — which is very 
nice. But, someone told me 
that one job is near com- 
pletion and they sent a 
1 couple of the girls to take 
i an arithmetic test for an 
inspection job. 

The test was all on frac- 
tions and they were allowed 
12 rfrmutes to take it. They 
failed. 

L But they put them in the 
department anyhow and the 
girls hated "it so. It was 
testing some kind of ma- 
chine by pulling down a 
lever and banging on some 
keys, which is very hard 
l on the arms and hands. 

Pardon me, they were 
told not to bang the keys 
but they were to be “de- 
pressed” — and they used all 
kinds of fancy words to 
j explain the operation. 

One girl told them, 
“Oh, I know what that 
is because I am so de- 
pressed myself.” 

WHAT’S NORMAL? 

The foreman came up to 
J. them and told them they 
weren’t qualified for the 
job. That they would have 
to return to their old de- 
partment and get trans- 
ferred somewhere else. 

Not only that. He also 
i told them, “You’re not nor- 
mal. You don’t progress 
normally on the job.” 

Every one at the lunch 
table was laughing by this 
time. When it was quiet the 
other girl who took the 
test blurted out, “Heck, I 
know I’m dumb, but I don’t 
want no foreman telling 
me.” 

For sure, if anyone 
passed by then, he would 
have thought a good joke 
- , had just been told. And so 
it was, for on hearing this 
story I thought to myself, 
“Who was really the dumb- 
bell here? The girls didn’t 
want that job.” 

— Wirer & Solderer 


one but Paul to support. 
Is that what we fought to 
build this union for? 

“We also built the Inter- 
national. The committee- 
man told Joe that if he had 
run for steward and got 
elected he would not have 
been laid-off. 

“Hell, who wants to be 
a steward these days? I 
would not for anything.” 
GOT TO BfeEAK 
THROUGH 

Both of these workers 
were in their sixties. Every 
worker on the bus was 
smiling and laughing in 
agreement with the man 
who was atacking the un- 
ion leadership. When his 
friend got off, another 
worker got up from the 
front and rushed back to 
sit beside him. 

He said, “Man you are 
absolutely right. This Un- 
ion got us in this shape 
talking about Russia; but 
this is Russia we have in 
this union leadership. 

“It is too bad Reuther is 
our leader. He is in like 
Stalin was in Russia. He 
came to power by the same 
method. But we got to do 
something. We got to break 
through some way.” 

Everyone had a serious 
look on his face, but no one 
seemed to disagree with 
his statement. 

— Chrysler Body Worker 


LOS ANGELES — The 
last few weeks there’s been 
a good deal of speed-up go- 
ing on where I work. The 
company is trying to in- 
crease the quota by one 
and two parts per each 
machine per day. 

The committeeman made 
his rounds around the shop 
and told the men to do a 
little bit above net and stay 
around their machines. 

GRIEVANCES SOAR 

A steward told me where 
they used to get one griev- 
ance once in a while, now 
they’re getting ten and 15 
a week. Men are being 
written up for failing to 
keep up with the new 
quotas and being away 
from their machines. 

One steward said the 
men should do a little more 
work because the quotas 
are low. But this man has 
a job where he doesn’t 
have to meet any quotas. 

I asked him what was 
the difference between 
the company increasing 
the quota and the Rus- 
sians demanding more 
work out of the Poles 
and the East Germans. 

I said, “Any Communist 
will tell you anybody can 
do a little more work for 
the State. What’s the dif- 
ference in what you are 
saying and what the Com- 
munists are saying? 

“If you’re going to act 
like a vice president-in- 


LOS ANGELES— -There’s 
an inspector where I work 
who rejected about 40 
thousand dollars worth of 
parts. He asked the engi- 
neers what to do with them 
and they told him to sub- 
mit the parts to them, 
which he did. 

The foreman tried to 
make a lot of trouble about 
it by saying the parts were 
good and should be passed. 
The inspector refused and 
threatened to turn in his 
stamp if he was made to 
pass the parts because he 
would be. responsible. 

STEWARD SAYS 
“COOPERATE” 

Somehow the chief stew- 
ard got involved in this. 
The inspector told the 
steward that the company 
couldn’t make him buy bad 
parts, all he could do was 
reject them if they were 
not any good. So the chief 
steward told him he should 
try to cooperate with his 
foreman. , , 

The inspector asked the 
steward if he knew what 
he was saying. As a result 
of this, the inspector was 
temporarily removed from 
his job and the foreman 
hasn’t said anything to him 
for the last two weeks. 


charge-of -time-study for 
the company, why don’t 
you go up to the front of- 
fice and put in your appli- 
cation?” 

SERVES WHOSE 
INTERESTS? 

As a result of what this 
eommitteeman said, the 
men took it as a commitee- 
man trying to get the men 
to speed-up. They started 
circulating petitions to have 
him removed from office. 
The men who wore the elec- 
tion badges and pushed for 
his election are trying to 
get rid of him. 

He claims he isn’t trying 
to speed-up the men, he 
just wants them to stay 
around the machines to 
keep the company off his 
back. 


NON-UNION TOWN 

As far as I can gather 
this is pretty much a non- 
union town in the needle 
trades. 

I haven’t heard much 
talk about organizing a un- 
ion, but in the few weeks 
I worked in this trade I 
v/as surprised to see how 
independent the women are 
in spite of this. 

I saw one woman turn 
her back on a boss who 
was talking to her. I heard 
another say to the fore- 
lady, “If you don’t like it, 
it’s tough, I’ll go someplace 
else.” 

, — Housewife 

’*• , , Los Angeles 
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“Is This Why We Built Union?” 
Old Worker Asks in Disgust 


What’s Going On Hors? 


What’s the Difference Between 
Oompany Speed-Up and Russian Speed-Up? 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


This old world Is get- 
ting Into a bad condition 
among the American peo- 
ple today. White against 
white and Negro against 
Negro. Who knows what 
to do to save this unde- 
cided world from so much 
hateful ways against each 
other? 

THERE WAS A TIME j 

There used to be a time' 
when the big union leaders 
were for the poor working 
class of people. But the 
way it looks to me now, 
the union leaders have 
closed up the union office 
doors and joined hands 
with the big company own, 
er and will have nothing 
else to say or do for the 
working people. 

NOTHING FOR 
WORKERS OR NEGROES 

Where is president Wal- 
ter Reuther ? No one can | 
hear from him since so ! 
many workers are out of 
work. So I think he is go- 
ing to hide until the elec- 
tion is over. 

Rep. Diggs is telling the 
people that if they don’t 
vote Democratic they will 
be sure to starve to death 
and will not get their civil 
rights for the Negro peo- 
ple. 


But; Rep. Diggs doesn’t 
carry the Negro vote like 
he used to because Gov. 
Williams and Walter Reu- 
ther got Diggs going their 
way now. Rep. Diggs should 
turn around and think what 
the people want. 

WHAT THE 
PEOPLE WANT 

And that Is: Enough 
money for their work so 
they can live a decent 
life; and all people can 
have their freedom; and 
there won’t be so much 
talking about each other 
and so much hating the 
Negro and disliking the 
poor people. 

So let every one live his 
own life and be free to 
speak when it is time, and 
not be called a communist 
when they talk for their 
freedom. 

President Ike need not go 
around getting up all the 
leading Negroes that used 
to be in the Democratic 
party and have them to 
talk and make these prom- 
ises to the poor working 
people and civil rights to 
the Negro people. Because 
if they say it and don’t do 
it, there will be trouble 
among the American peo- 
ple. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 


There seems to he a cer- 
tain kind of person that 
has to ’ be a big shot no 
matter what. 

I know as things hap- 
pen in the world this type 
also changes in relation 
to them. Now, as the 
union becomes more and 
more bureaucratized, you 
find guys in the shop 
that “want to get ahead.” 
They look in two direc- 
tions. They either want 
to be a foreman or a 
steward, as long as it’s 
something “big”, some- 
thing apart from their 
fellow-workers. 

MESSED UP 

You know production is 
messed up somewhere for 
out of it you get the people 
that work and the ones 
that are above you, the 
the ones that supervise. 

At work, the most com- 
mon is the one that sees his 
way of getting where he 
wants by talking to the 
foreman every chance he 
gets, coming up with sug- 
gestions on how to improve 
some operation or another. 

It’s a pity to watch them. 
They seem to be hoping and 
praying every minute for 
that blessed event. 

BECOMES FOREMAN 

One young guy where I 
work is just such a person. 
This is a non-union shop 
but they have something 


pick your representative 
and every so often they 
meet with the company to 
listen to what the company 
has to say. Well, this guy 
was elected and he came 
around to tell us whenever 
we wanted something, he’d 
come into the office with 
us. We thought maybe this 
guy is O.K. , 

Then I noticed he began 
to eat his lunch with some 
of the foremen and when 
the UAW would hand out 
leaflets he’d stand around 
and discuss it with the 
foremen and they would 
talk and laugh. So you be- 
gin to think, “Well I better 
watch that guy. He’s al- 
ways with the big shots.” s 

Sure enough, when there 
was a shift in foremen, he 
was coming up as a new 
foreman. \ 

Recently, one of the fore- 
men took a day off and this 
guy was given charge of 
“his girls.” Well, you should 
have seen him. He did the 
work of two girls, and went 
around trying to get the 
girls to put out one more 
set than usually so it would 
look good for him. 

CAN’T THEY SEE 
THEMSELVES? 

I can’t see these “big 
shot” types. Can’t they look 
at themselves? They don’t 
fool any one for it shows 
through • no matter how; 


like a company union. You good they can talk. 
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EDITORIALS 

The Threat of War 

Reminiscent of the Truman statement about the 
so-called “police action” needed at one time “to bring 
peace to Korea,” was Eisenhower’s recent statement 
about the current actions in the Middle East. 

The cold war is developing into an outright war. 
The participants seem to be different. Israel marched 
into Egypt. Britain and France are committed to force. 

In its usual uselessness, the UN can’t get any 
resolution passed — much less do anything “to keep 
the peace.” Russia joined the United States in trying 
to condemn Israel as the aggressor — as though who 
threw the first stone has any fundamental bearing on 
the actual reasons which bring about capitalist wars. 

No doubt the double double-cross of Eisenhower- 
Dulles by Eden-Mollet is very annoying during an elec- 
tion period. 

i No doubt, on the other side, this election campaign 
and the Hungarian revolution emboldened the second 
cousins to think they could steal a march on the big 
boys. 

Where does all this leave the people? That is the 
question. 

For weeks now, readers have ben writing in toj 
tell about the widespread war jitters in America, 
though we are supposed to be “pursuing happiness” in 
“peace and prosperity.” 

' Whether worker or student, housewife or profes- 
sional, adult or youth, Negro or white — all felt that 
they have no control over their lives whatever, and that 
war could break out at any time.- ffiflpMwiiflftjifi 1 

- Will our blood be shed and our lives shattered in 
a new imperialist war when the ashes of the last are 
not yet cold? 



Readers 




Full Production 

' It was the last week in October that the papers 
reported that Ford is now working at full production 
with overtime for all. 

That very day, a Ford worker came up to say that 
in his plant his department had been laid-off as well 
as two other departments — for a week or two. * 

■ At the very same time, Chrysler scheduled Satur- 
day work and said they were going to work six days 
a week until Christmas. They said they needed the full 
production and that six days was compulsory and if a 
worker didn’t come in on Saturday he’d be penalized 
by not being allowed to work on Monday. 

So — on Tuesday, they laid off half of one depart : 
ment in that very plant. 

Full production has never meant full employ- 
ment, and since automation it certainly doesn’t. 

Particularly since automation, has mismanagement 
and disorder become so ridiculous, that the statistics 
are almost beginning to match those the Russians are 
famous for. i ' \ 

Russian statisticians will take the output of a 
tractor plant which has “overfulfilled” its quota “by 
103 per cent,” and add it to a house that is “90 per 
cent fulfilled” — that is, it doesn’t have a roof so it 
isn’t a house and no one can live there— and proudly 


announce that the 
fulfilled.’ 


'‘norms” have been “97 per cent 


Such is the talk of “full employment.’ 
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MINERS vs. LEWIS 

As soon as I got the 
paper, I showed it to a 
lot of the men I know. I 
told them, ‘You boys want 
to know what Lewis put 
down? Here it is.’ 

Miner, 

Osage, W.Va. 

* * * 

Every miner in the 
country ought to get 
this paper to get the 
real facts of what real- 
ly went on at the con- 
vention. You can bet 
your bottom dollar that 
you won’t get them 
from the UMW Journal. 

Miner, 

Morgantown, W.Va. 
* * * 

The first day of the 
convention dealt mostly 
with routine stuff, like in- 
vocations by priest and 
minister, committee an- 
nouncements and partial 
reports. Pacifico, the act- 
ing chairman, talked like 
he had mush in his mouth. 
Most of what he said was 
what a great man Lewis 
is; without Lewis there 
would have been no or- 
ganized labor movement 
or even labor; Lewis is 
Mr. Organized Labor, has 
the most of everything 
that the working people 
could ever dream of 
having to represent them; 
the most brilliant, cap- 
able, courageous deter- 
mined leader, and so on 
and so on. A few weeks 
back in the mine is just 
what he needs. 

— Delegate 
West Virginia 
* * * 

The report of the 
UMW convention in 
your paper (Oct 30 b 
is the only one I’ve read 
that gave the real facts 
of what happened there. 
Miner, 

Pursglove, W.Va. 

♦ * * 

That cartoon of Lewis 
holding that club over the 
miners’ head sure hit the 
spot. It should have been 
put up on the bulletin 
board. 

Miner, 

Blacksville, W.Va. 
* * * 

Workers, especially in 
the UAW, have had the 
idea that John L. Lewis 
is pretty fair and not 
as bad as our bureau- 
crats. But after I read 
your article on the 
miners’ convention (Oct. 
30), I don’t know how 
John L. got his reputa- 
tion. From what I read 
and hear now, he’s a 
worse s.o.b. than Reu- 
ther. 

UAW Member 
Detroit 


Lewis is so hot about 
the public press as being 
spokesmen for big busi- 
ness — what’s the differ- 
ence between them and 
him? He keeps saying 
that whatever benefits 
labor benefits business. Is 
that why the workers 
have to produce more and 
take all the lay-offs and 
speed-ups? Is that why 
he’s a partner with the 
operators in the railway 
and transport Corporation 
he set up? 

— Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

* # * 

The paper seems like 
a wonderful idea. The 
trouble is that the men 
come home and talk 
about their problems, 
and troubles there, in- 
stead of getting it out 
where it might do some 
good. That’s why the 
paper seems like a good 
idea to me. 

Worker’s Wife 

Scott’s Run, W. Va. 

* * * 

I know we have to work 
harder for what we get 
and there is a lot of pre- 
judice in this World, North 
and South. I know my 
husband has a skilled 
trade, but becaiuse he is a 
Negro, he can’t advance. 

Housewife 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * '! i* 

MORE ON 

RUBY FAUCET 
Anyone who has lived 
here for any time knows 
what the Faucet Plant is 
like. They run it like a 
bunch of dictators. It 
wouldn’t surprise me one 
bit to find out that they’re 
really Communists. They 
certainly act like it toward 
their workers. 

They’re pushing them 
around again since they 
broke the strike. If the 
people there would only 
realize that the only way 
to stop it is to stand to- 
gether, they could make 
it a decent place to work 
instead of what it is. 

As a matter of fact, if 
the working people would 
stand shoulder : to shoul- 
der, they could rule the 
world. 

Housewife 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

* * * 

“FORWARD LOOK ” 

Whoever drew that car- 
toon about Chrysler’s 
“forward look” hit the 
point. He drew it some- 
what in the shape of a 
Chrysler-made car, too. 
Somebody stuck it up on 
the wall in the depart- 
ment and all the guys who 
saw it had to laugh. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit! 


‘ERA OF PROSPERITY* 

I used to feel appalled 
when I heard of people 
who were working two 
jobs to make out. But in 
the past few weeks, and 
from different sources, I 
have heard of several peo- 
ple who are working three 
jobs. I can’t imagine how 
a human can do it. While 
the politicians talk about 
the four-hour day, some 
people are apparently 
working a 24-hour day to 
share in their much-pub- 
licized “era of prosperity.” 

Working Woman 
* * * 

I heard one of the 
candidates say that it 
would do people good 
to go hungry once in a! 
while. Isn’t that some- 
thing for a man to say 
' who expects people to 
go out and vote for him 
then ? ‘ 

I doubt that he’s ever 
known what it’s like lo- 
go hungry. But plenty of 
us do. And not a long, 
long time ago either. Now, 

There are kids on this 
hill who couldn’t go to 
school because they 
didn’t have anything to 
wear. And kids who 
didn’t have anything to 
eat. And they talk about 
prosperity! j 

I don’t have anything 
to spare, really. I have 
ten kids of my own to 
feed. My husband makes 
$50 a week. But I couldn’t 
see anyone go hungry. I’ll 
always share what I have 
I guess, no matter how 
little it is. 

The people that can 
afford it wouldn’t spare 
a nickel. It’s the people 
who have gone through 
an experience the ni- 
sei ves who know what 
it’s like. They’re the 
ones who come through. 

I went through it when 
my husband was sick and 
I was the only one left to 
keep our family going. 
You don’t forget what it’s 
like to see your kids go 
hungry. 

Mother of Ten 

West Virginia 

■ . #" # * . 

HEALTH & SAFETY 

I went to hand out 
papers at the Ford plant 
in Highland Park. There 
were more guys coming 
out of there with band- 
aged hands! I didn’t 
make a special point of 
counting them, hut I 
noticed a lot. Somebody, 
ought to give out Purple 
Hearts to the injured 
“soldiers” in the battle 
against Automation. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 
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Your article about 
health (“Healthy Man Is 
Difficult to Find, 1 ’ Oct. 
16) is one of the best 
things I ever read about 
health. I think the doctor 
who wrote it is about the 
only good doctor alive to- 
day. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


That story about good 
health is one of the truest 
things ever. Especially 
where he writes: “Good 
health is attained through 
the combined full use of 
body and mind by each 
individual in a free-flow- 
ling zestful activity — a 
condition not possible for 
the majority of people un- 
der existing forms of 
work.” 

Salesman 

Detroit 


THIS WHITE WORLD 

I don’t read the Pitts- 
burgh Courier any more. 
I used to get it, but every 
page had some story with 
big headlines at the end 
saying “Jim Crow ended 
here.” That’s all you 
“ r,w could see. You were sup- 
posed to get the impres- 
sion, I guess, that there 
wasn’t any more Jim 
Crow up North . . . that 
there just wasn’t any 
more Jim Crow, practi- 
cally. It used to make 
me mad, so I just stopped 
getting the paper. 

Miner’s Wife 
Scots Run, W. Va. 
* * * 

Negroes are advancing 
every day. There is no 
denying or getting around 
it. Prejudice is being 
broken down. But until 
Negroes learn to stick to- 
gether, I can’t see where 
too much can be done for 
them, North or South. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAMPAIGN WIND-UP 

This “get-out-the-vote” 
campaign is ridiculous. As 
if anybody is going to be 
persuaded by a spot an- 
nouncement on television 
or radio. If people don’t 
see a difference between 
the two parties, if they 
feel it doesn’t make much 
difference who gets in, 
they’re not going to run 
out and vote because some 
advertising campaign tells 
them it’s their duty. Poli- 
tics is not some kind of 
an unpleasant duty, it is 
a road to freedom. But 
politics is not just choos- 
ing between two capital- 
ist parties in an election. 


Politics is what the work- 
ers do in the factory to 
improve their working 
conditions, what the Ne- 
groes do to get their 
rights for themselves. The 
public is not “apathetic,” 
it just knows where its 
real interests lie. 

Wayne Student 

Detroit 


I don’t know how the 
elections will go, but at 
least among the students 
there seem to be more 
who refuse to register 
either Democratic or Re- 
publican than ever before. 
One woman, who went 
around house-to-house in 
the registration here, told 
me that the older people 
generally registered' as 
one or the other, but that 
the majority of the young- 
er people and the stu- 
dents were registering 
“Independent.” They fin- 
ally got to expect it when 
a young person came to 
the door. 

♦ 

Student 

West Virginia 
* * * 

The campaign issues in 
this election are more ob- 
vious in what they leave 
out, than in what they 
say. Neither Republicans 
nor Democrats have 
dared even to mention un- 
employment, for example. 
In a campaign year you 
expect all kinds of sta- 
tistics about how many 
are unemployed. But not 
this year! 

I remember when I got 
out of the service a few 
years ago, one radio sta- 
tion gave the statistics 
every night. Not any 
more though. When they 
mention it at all, they just . 
say there are “more” 
than at such and such a 
period. But they don’t 
dare give the figures. 

Ex. G.L 

West Virginia 
* * * 

WAR & PEACE 

Anyone would think 
that everybody in Amer- 
ica, in the world, would 
be so happy that Steven- 
son wants to stop those 
terribly harmful hydrogen 
bomb tests. Because it IS 
true that- whenever one is 
exploded a little more of 
it gets into our bones, and 
enough of it . . .! 

Then Bulganin sends a 
letter saying he thinks it’s 
a good idea to stop the 
tests — on both sides. But 
Eisenhower gets mad be- 
cause he’s under the im- 
pression that everything 
anyone says now is relat- 
ed to the campaign. 

What’s with Eisenhow- 
er? From what’s happen- 
ing it seems the only 


thing he wants is to be 
president again. He never 
even thought that Bulgan- 
in’s letter might be non- 
partisan and sincere. It 
didn’t seem even to enter 
his mind. 

And the worst thing is 
that some of the people 
second what Eisenhower 
says without thinking 
about it; because if they 
gave the situation a 
minute’s thought they 
couldn’t help but see that 
the most important thing 
today is that somehow 
peace and safety be as- 
sured and not Eisenhow- 
er’s next term. If we’re 
all dead who cares wheth- 
er Communism existed? It 
can be fought only if 
there are people alive and 
healthy to fight it! 

Interested 
Intellectual, Detroit 

-* * * 

I saw this cartoon in 
the British magazine New 
■Statesman and Nation. It 
is certainly the point of 
view of the majority of 
Americans too. 



Reader 

Chicago 
* * * 

TWO WORLDS ; 

My wife and I went to 
visit some relatives in 
E|c,orse about a, month and 
a half ago and they asked 
us if we had seen that 
LIFE article you wrote 
about in “Two Worlds” 
(“LIFE Magazine Re- 
writes American History,” 
Oct. 16). 

My wife is going to 
go back to Ecorse with 
your “Two Worlds” col- 
umn to show them what 
we think about that 
LIFE story. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

The last “Two 
Worlds” column was 
terrific. (“The Absence 
of a Mass Labor Party 
in the U.S.,” Oct. SO.) 
It was so concrete as to 
where the new forces 
will come from — and all 
within current Ameri- 
can history. It’s the 
first time I have seen 
such a clear and pene- 
- trating analysis of the 
subject. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 


SWotes from a ZDiary 

TWO WORLDS 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary 

“Russian soldiers, go home!” has become the cen- 
tral rallying slogan of the Hungarian revolution which 
broke out on Tuesday, Oct. 23. The student youth seem 
to have been the ones who sparked this revolt. But 
there is no doubt whatever that the overwhelming 
majority of the people are not merely “behind” it, but 
are creatively and actively participating in this struggle 
for freedom. 

THE WORKING CLASS METHOD 

As in all deep, popular revolts, the Hungarian 
soldiers have joined The workers who form the leading 
core of the revolution. A general strike tied up all 
railroad transport as well as most production. Not only 
did this working-class method of fighting put its stamp 
on the revolt, but also it thereby linked itself to the 
military strategy of the rebellion. 

AGAINST ‘STALINIST’ and ‘TITOIST’ i. 

What is new in this revolt, the way in which it is 
distinguished from the Polish revolt, is that this mass 
revolution is not only struggling against Russian im- 
perialist domination. It is also against its own ruling 
clique, so-called Stalinist and Titoist alike. 

Indeed, there is no fundamental difference between 
these two brands insofar as the relations with the 
workers are concerned. 

The Hungarian people opposed Imre Nagy’s “new” 
government, in which the only thing that is new is 
that some anti-Communist, but equally reactionary 
small capitalists (Smallholders Party) are included 
in the Central Committee. Small business capitalists 
and state capitalists are thus leagued with the Russians 
in trying to put down the mass revolt. 1 

THE FACE OF COUNTER REVOLUTION 1 

There is not a single word, in all the verbiage about 
national unity and about getting the Prussian troops out 
of Hungary, that there will be any change in relations 
at the point of production. i 

The attempt, on this side of the Iron Curtain, is to 
whitewash counter-revolution so long as it is not Rus- 
sian. This is something the Hungarian working people 
are laying their lives down to stop. It is they who have 
suffered under, the rule, of , the. FNe - Year Plans. This 
is true not only of the so-called Stalinist version of 
plans. In Tito’s Yugoslavia as in Gomulka’s Poland as 
in Khruschev’s Russia, the production plans are direct- 
ed against the workers. • 

Thus, for example, the so-called "New Course” — • 
which was initiated after the death of Stalin when 
heavy industry targets were revised downwards — did 
not in any way change the conditions of production. 
The guiding rule remained “strict labor discipline”. 1 
In true state capitalist fashion, Gaspar, chair- 
man of the National Council of the so-called Trade 
Unions, asked on January 12, 1956 that “education- 
al measures (read: jail sentences) must be taken 
against violators of work discipline.” 

Nagy, who was so busy talking about the “old 
sins”, did nothing to change that. In fact, in the midst 
of the revolution against him, when he was still ap- 
pealing for “national unity” against Russian occupa- 
tion, he was already busy telling the Hungarian workers 
how tough things would be for the “first few months” 
after “order” has been established. 1 

Revising production targets did nothing to change 
work “norms” (production quotas). On the contrary, 
until the actual outbreak, the Hungarian press was full 
of talk against workers’ “complacency” to these targets 
and, while promising better wages sometime in the 
future, the Nagys continued to talk of “work competi- 
tions” (read: piecework and speeduipj as the rule of 
production. ! 

Stalinist or Titoist managers, even as both Ford 
and Reuther here, can think of no way of running pro- 
duction except on the backs of the workers. 

IT DEPENDS ON THE WORKERS 

At the same time, however, we must bear in mind 
the fact that in the popular revolt, too, there are two 
major forces. The life of the revolution depends on 
whether the workers or the middle classes gain the 
leadership. • * ' 

The present attempts of the' workers to seize 
oil fields, rail centers, steel factories and means 
of communication and to run these by revolution- 
ary committees — that is to say, workers control of 
production — is the true sign that this revolution 
is attempting a total change. In that alone can lie 
its true success. 1 

If Russia puts down this revolt by its superior 
military might, it will learn that no counter-revoltion 
can, for long, still the new forces of revolution that 
have unfolded. 1 •— R. D. 
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Thinking It Out 


By Robert Ellery 


They were taking inven- 
tory in my shop and, since 
there wasn’t much work in 
my department, I was told 
to take over a hand-truck 
and help move stuff around. 
Most of the hand-truckers 
are young. The guy I talked 
to, in order to find out 
about the job and the fore- 
man, was about 17. 

He told me to keep as 
far away from the foreman 
as possible since the fore- 
man has to tell you what 
he wants moved. If he does 
not see you he’ll get some- 
one else. 

TM NO DOG’ 

He told me to make sure 
the foreman tells me what 
to move. “None, of that 
whistling and pointing at a 
skid,” he said. “I told him 
'yesterday that I was no 
dog. If he whistles and 
points, just don’t pay him 
any mind.” 

We talked a little more 
and then the foremen point- 
ed to him and beckoned. 
The kid started cursing 
under his breath and turn- 
ed his back to the foreman, 
who smiled and called him 
by name. He moved off 
slowly, cursing all the way. 

OLDER HANDS 
COMPLAIN 

Some of the older hands 
claim the young guys don’t 
take an interest in the 
union like they did when 
they were young. I believe 
it’s true. There' seems to be 
little the union has to offer. 


Certainly there is no lack 
of ill-feeling against the 
company by the young 
guys. 

I belong to a UAW local 
that is relatively small. The 
officers are all newly elect- 
ed. There is plenty of dis- 
sent from the floor at meet- 
ings. But there is little that 
happens that is new. Every 
time the men try to make 
a move they’re brought up 
short either by the contract 
or the UAW constitution. 

The union that the men 
created to protect them- 
selves against the com- 
pany isn’t responsive to 
them any longer. When 
the union decides to back 
a grievance, they seek to 
be “fair” with the com- 
pany. It just doesn’t 
function as a workers’ or- 
ganization should. 

CAN’T GET HELP 

Not long ago the com- 
pany fired a guy for re- 
peated absences. He hadn’t 
been ill and had no doctor’s 
note to show the company. 
After he was fired he show- 
ed up at a union meeting 
to ask for help to be rein- 
stated. The first thing the 
committee wanted him to 
produce was a note from a 
doctor. Otherwise there was 
nothing they could do for 
him. The really sad' ending 
is that few people are 
shocked by this. The union 
doesn’t back workers right 
or wrong. It only backs 
them sometimes — if they’ve 
got a “good” case. 


DETROIT. — There 
seems to be no section 
of the “adult” population 
that is for the youth. 
Everyone is ready to cut 
them down. 

You can speak' to peo- 
ple who are not such 
“s t e r I i n g” characters 
themselves and they’ll 
come up with, “I don’t 
know what’s happening 
to kids these days, 
they’re so bad.” 

Just today my friend 
told me of one of the 
girls whose husband al- 
ways chased around with 
other women and has 


now left her. Now she’s 
having trouble with her 
13 - year - old son and a 
daughter. They don’t 
mind her. ? 

I asked her if maybe 
she is so upset about her 
husband that she’s been 
taking it out on the kids 
and they can’t take it no 
more. She said she’s up- 
set but the kids should 
obey. f , ; • ill *4** - 1 i $$tfi i 

I honestly believe that 
News & Letters is the 
only friend youth have, 
besides themselves. 

—“27-year-old Youth” 


Youth Up Front In 
E. Europe Revolts 

There are people who 
have a lot of nerve talking 
about freedom as though 
it’s a “dignified” word that 
only adults know anything 
about. 

It is the youth, especially 
the adolescents, who are in 
the forefront of the East 
European revolutions, per- 
forming the most hazard- 
ous and courageous tasks. 

The Polish paper, Gk>s 
Wielkopolski, from Poznan, 
wrote openly in its issue 
of August 10, 1956 : 

“It must be admitted 
that it was the adoles- 
cents who constituted the 
majority of the assail- 
ants.” (Against Russian 
rule.) 

Now, in the Hungarian 
revolution, the Hungarian 
youth are demanding to be 
an integral part of the rev- 
olutionary leadership. 

In Russia, by law, no one 
under 27 may belong to the 
Communist Party. So fear- 
ful are the top bureaucrats 
that they do not even trust 
the budding young bureaur 
crats until they have been 
screened, hardened and 
proven by years of surveil- 
lance and actual bossing. 


You Almost Go Crazy Cooped Up 
At Home , Working Mother Says 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
I used to be so nervous. I 
was hollering at the kids 
all day. But since I’ve 
started to work, my nerves 
are one hundred per cent 
better. I think what I need- 
ed more than anything else 
was just to get out of the 
house once in a while. 

Before, I was home all 
the time with the kids 
and the house. If I went 
across the road, the kids 
were right with me. I 
couldn’t get away in the 
evening, either. If my 
husband got tired of the 
noise in the house, he 
could put on his hat and 
go out somewhere. I 
couldn’t do that. It can 
almost set you crazy 
cooped up in a house all 
the time. 

But as nice as it is to be 
away from the kids for a 
while and out doing some- 
thing else, I catch myself 
thinking of them all during 
the day. Wondering what 
they’re doing and looking 
forward to seeing them at 
night. When I come home, 
I look for them to be wait- 
ing for me at the top of 
the hill. 

There are some of my 
neighbors who think it’s 


terrible for me to be work- 
ing instead of at home tak- 
ing care of the kids while 
they’re still small. They, 
make me so mad. They 
don’t know what the situa- 
tion was. They think be- 
cause my husband is work- 
ing I don’t need to work. 
My husband isn’t so keen 
about my working either, j 

MAKES YOU NERVOUS ] 
Part of what was mak- 
ing me so nervous, was 
the bills that were piling 
up. The strike put us in 
the hole plenty. I wanted 
to work mainly to help 
us get out of it. I was 
the one who had to an- 
swer the door every time 
a bill collector came, and 
tell him we didn’t have 
the money to pay him. 
My husband didn’t have 
to see them. He was in 
the mine all day. It kept 
me upset all the time. 

Maybe it won’t work out. 
I may have to work for 
just a few more months 
and then quit, to keep 
peace, once we’re caught 
up. But I like my job, and 
I wish I eould'keep it. No- 
body else can know how 
much better I feel to be 
working. 

-—Miner’s Wife 


TALKING ABOUT: 




Layoffs Due to Automation 


In principle, the develop- 
ment of automatic machin- 
ery should lead to the 
reduction of menial drudg- 
ery for many workers. As 
a means for more rapid 
production of goods, auto- 
mation should raise the 
standards of living for at 
least those who live in this 
country of wealth and pros- 
perity. 

But in practice, however, 
many thousands of work- 
ers in the auto industry 
have been laid off so that 
they and their families are 
left in destitution. It seems 
likely that the trend to- 
ward automation will con- 
tinue, and that more and 
more people will be dis- 
placed from work which 
has hitherto given them a 
livelihood and some meas- 
ure of security. The tragic 
effects of automation will 


be felt even more in the 
auto industries; in aircraft 
industries, and will extend 
to other areas. 

OBSOLETE WORKERS? 

The dislocation of work- 
ers due to new technologi- 
cal developments is of 
course not a new phenome- 
non. What is indeed sur- 
prising is that effective 
measures have not been 
adopted to protect the right 
of people to make a decent 
living. 

Is it not obvious that 
workers cannot be dump- 
ed out with the debris— 
with the pieces of obso- 
lete machinery? 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

But for the present, 
what can be done to help 
those who are already un- 
employed and to prevent 
the spreading of unscrupu- 
lous lay-offs? 


i936 
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It would take much, 
much too long a time be- 
fore any adequate meas- 
ures for social welfare can 
be established by Federal 
law, by industrial subsida- 
tion, or by bureaucratic 
union procedure, if ever. 

UP TO THE PEOPLE 

Once again it is up to 
the people who are directly 
involved, namely those who 
work in industry and who 
may be laid off, to grasp 
the situation, and to act 
immediately. 

It is up to those who 
still have jobs and who 
still have influence by vir- 
tue of their usefulness, to 
refuse to work their regu- 
lar full schedule while some 
of their fellow employees 
have been dismissed. 

They should, they must, 
demand that either every- 
one works fewer hours or 
nobody works at all. If this 
is carried out by unani- 
mous action, it can’t help 
but succeed. 

This will, no doubt, lead 
to a general reduction of 
regimented working hours. 
Perhaps it will even force 
upon our economic system 
a modification of organiza- 
which will benefit most of 
our population. But isn’t 
this the logical result of 
automation ? 

— W.N.H. 

Los Angeles 
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A Woman's Viewpoint 


LOS ANGELES — You 
don’t hear much about wo- 


IN NEEDLE TRADES 

I worked for - several 


Do Children Help 
Happy Marriage? 

WEST VIRGINIA — » I 
read an article in the daily 


A. DOCTOR SPEAKS 

BY M.D. 

ATOMIC RADIATION: What Can It Do? (Part IV) 


men’s rights anymore. 
When it’s spoken of, in ar- 
ticles or speeches it’s usual- 
ly a term that seems to 
belong to bygone days, as 
though women fought their 
battles and won and it’s all 
a thing of the past. 

Today, the women poli- 
ticians play politics like 
any of the politicians 'of 
the big parties. They don’t 
speak the language of the 
working woman or the 
housewife. 

IN ELECTRICAL 
TRADES 

1 worked in the electrical 
trades for several years 
and there the union seemed 
to represent no one but 
the company. One time two 
hundred of us went down 
to the union hall for a 
meeting. We wanted shop 
stewards. The union had 
been in for a year and we 
still had none. We wanted 
to elect them then and 
there. 

The business agent had 
the nerve to stand there 
and say, “Now ladies, 
you know how change- 
able you are. You might 
elect someone tonight 
and change your minds 
tomorrow.” 

He was lucky he didn’t 
get torn apart. We elected 
our shop stewards on the 
spot. 


weeks recently in the nee- 
dle trades. The work is 
hard and fast. It’s piece- 
work and there is no time 
to do anything but make 
that “machine sing,” as 
one boss puts it. Most girls 
don’t even take their 
breaks. 

My second week on a 
power machine, I was given 
something new to do on a 
special machine. There was 
something wrong with it 
and I had to work twice 
as hard. I worked until the 
perspiration stood out on 
my forehead. I’d zip 
through a bundle of heavy 
corduroy skirts, tie them 
and start another as fast 
as I could. At the end of 
the day the boss had fig- 
ured out that I had only 
produced $2.80 worth of 
work and laid me off. 

Some women have to 
support their fami l ies 
without any other aid. 
One friend of mine was 
even thinking of working 
two jobs. At that she 
would probably only 
make what a production 
man brings home in eight 
hours. 

You don’t hear any of 
the politicians mentioning 
these things. We’re sup- 
posed to be in the throes 
of prosperity and anything 
a woman makes is sup- 
posed to be just gravy for 
her family. 


paper sometime ago. It had 
an unusual point of view. It 
said that childless marri- 
ages often are happier than 
family ones. In a way there 
was a lot of truth in it. 

IT DEPENDS 

It depends on the rela- 
tion between husband and 
wife whether the children 
will make it closer or far- 
ther apart. If a marriage 
is shaky, children can make 
it even shakier and drive 
the man and wife even far- 
ther apart. Usually in a 
shaky marriage, the chil- 
dren and the mother get 
closer and closer, and the 
relation between husband 
and wife farther and far- 
ther apart; 

When my children were 
small I’d catch myself many 
times. If my son dropped 
something or messed some- 
thing up, I’d just pick it up 
again, gladly. But if my 
husband did the same thing 
I’d be furious for days. I’d 
Catch myself wondering 
why I was acting that way. 

When a woman does 
something like that, she 
knows it isn’t right and the 
man senses it, too. But it 
goes on getting worse and 
worse. 

If the relationship be- 
tween the man and wife is 
good, it doesn’t take chil- 
dren to make the marriage 
a success. If it’s bad, chil- 
dren won’t help it any — 
but only make it worse. 


NEW READER ASKS: , 4 " 

Why Do “Socialists” Bach Stevenson? 


Despite the witch- 
hunts, a surprising num- 
ber of college students 
and teachers call them- 
selves “socialists.” But 
nearly every one that I 
know is hiding behind a 
big Stevenson button. 

When questioned, some 
reveal their shame: 
“Sure, Stevenson has 
compromised badly on 
the race issue,” a teach- 
er admitted, “but at least 
he’s against big business 
and militarism.” 

Others insist that he 
will become a “radical” 
in office: “With labor 
backing him, he will 
fight for socialized med- 
icine and federal aid to 
education and some day, 
maybe, for nationaliza- 
tion of industry,” an- 
other said. 

One student, though 
doubting Stevenson’s po- 
t e n t i a 1 radicalism, is 
working with the Young 
Democrats in order, to 
help push the Demo- 
cratic Party to the “left” 
and to help transform it 
eventually into a Labor 
Party. 


These intellectuals 
have naively fallen for 
the Republican charge 
that the Democratic 
Party will lead the coun- 
try to socialism. 

The Republicans are 
right in arguing that in 
Russia, in England, in 
every country where 
such a so-called “social- 
ism” has been tried, 
workers have fought it. 
Every “socialist” party 
in the world has suc- 
ceeded in alienating the 
workers because it has 
tried to impose on them 
a “plan” formulated “sci- 
entifically” by party 

leaders. 

* v * * 

Reports from workers 
in News & Letters have 
opened my eyes to the 
fact that they do not 
want a party or union 
governing in their names. 
They want to control 
their own work in the 
factory. They believe 
that they can do it bet- 
ter than “experts” who 
never worked in factories 
or who left the factory 
years before for a com- 
fortable job in the bur- 
eacuracy. This new kind 


of society, where every 
man is both a worker 
and a thinker at the 
same time cannot be cre- 
ated by so-called “social- 
istic planning.” It will 
certainly not be created 
by the Democratic Party. 

News & Letters has 
proved to me that work- 
ers are not so backward 
that they have to be led 
by the nose. They rebel 
against the division of 
labor every day of their 
lives. Together they can 
creat a gemline social- 
ism, in which all men are 
free because they are 
working and planning to- 
gether, every one, and 
there are no bosses of 
any kind. 

I’m not voting be- 
cause a vote for either 
party is a vote for 
capitalism. 

I have come to this 
conclusion since the con- 
ventions. Ethel Dunbar’s 
article — “Campaign’s off 
to a ‘Sickening’ Start” 
(Sept. 18) — made me 
realize for the first time 
that there is absolutely 
no hope in the present 
parties. 

— Detroit Teacher 


For generations, there have been discussions about 
which has greater influence over people’s lives, environ- 
ment or heredity. The part each plays may vary in any 
particular individual, but there is little doubt today 
concerning the profound effect the external material 
forces have in shaping individual lives. 

Now, however, a new, entirely different external 
force exists that unquestionably can shape not only our 
lives but those of our descendants. Environment here 
directly unites with heredity. 

REVERSE EVOLUTION 

In the mutation effects of radioactivity there 
exists a force which can reverse evolution and per- 
haps bring into being men much inferior to 
monkeys. 

A mutation is a change produced in the Genes, the 
element in our sex cells, through which we inherit vari- 
ous characteristics that make us what we are. The 
energy of radiation may produce permanent changes 
in these Genes, changes which are passed on to our 
children and to subsequent generations. 

LEAD TO HARMFUL EFFECT 

Moreover, the mutant Genes, in the vast majority 
of cases in all the species thus far studied; lead to 
j some kind of harmful effect. There may be a shorten- 
ing of life, a failure to conceive, or malformation in 
surviving children. A small part of this haVm would 
appear in the first generation of the offspring of the 
person who received the radiation. Most of the harm 
would be expressed in the successive generations. The 
real damage of the Nagasaki and Hiroshima bombs 
may appear generations from now. 

Any radiation dose, however small, can induce 
some mutation. The total dose is what counts. The 
damage done by radiation is cumulative,- What is 
important to a child is the total radiation dose 
that child’s parents have received from their birth 
to the birth of their child. 

In the United States, the average age of both 
parents at the time of birth of all their children is ap- 
proximately 30 years. It is important therefore— for 
future generations — that all radiation exposure during 
this age period be limited and recorded. 

SOURCES OF RADIATION 

Radiation is measured in Roentgen units. These 
are the major sources of radiation: (1) The radiation 
which results from natural causes, and not under our 
control, coming from cosmic rays and from naturally- 
occurring minerals like Radium. This amounts to an 
average of 4.3 Roentgen units over a 30-year period. 
At high altitudes the 30 year average is greater. 

(2) Medical X-rays. According to present estimates 
each person in the United States receives, on the aver- 
age, a total accumulated dose to the sex glands of three 
to four Roentgens in 30 years. Of course, some get a 
good deal more and others none at all, but this figure 
is amazingly large. 

(3) Fall-out from weanons-testing. This quan- 
tity is difficult to determine, but it is here that 
the possibilities for increase are the greatest. 

The fall-out effect of radio-active dust depends on 
shelter and weather conditions. It has been stated that 
in the past five years, residents of the United States 
have, on the average, been receiving from fall-outs a 
dose which, if weapons-testing were continued at. the 
same rate, is equivalent to less than a half Roentgen 
unit. Doubling the testing rate doubles the fall-out. 
Fall-out on grazing and crop lands and into the sea 
may affect the sources of our food. 

(4) Atomic power plants. These are future sources 
of radiation that might become dangerous. The question 
of how to dispose of atomic waste is important. 

(5) Occupational hazards. Persons who are close 
to .equipment giving off X-rays, who are engaged in 
experimental work in atomic energy, who test weapons, 
who mine or otherwise handle radioactive material, are 
subject to the risk of greater radiation exposure than 
others. 

DON’T EXCEED 10 UNITS IN 30 YEARS 

The above information is from the publication of 
the Committee on Genetic Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
a report prepared by the National Academy of Sciences. 

Composed of eminent scientists and specialists in 
related fields, the Committee recommends'that no per- 
son receive more than 10 Roentgen units of man-made 
radiation in the first 30 years of his life. It states that 
the potential danger is great in dosages above this 
level. It advises that we keep all our expenditure of 
radiation as low as possible. 

But the Committee is otherwise hesitant and un- 
certain about the specific course that we should follow 
in this area where human survival is in question. 
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Pressure and Tension Pile Up 

• (Continued from Page 1) ( now unemployed are saying 
strain and pressure on the 
average working family, 

CAN’T SLEEP 

In some homes, workers 
say that no one in the fam- 
ily sleeps at night. They 
cannot say what causes the 
wakefulness but they are 
awake all through the 
night. It’s just that no one 
seems to be able to sleep 
though they’re very tired. 

In another shop, most of 
the women are taking nerve 
pills. They cannot think of 
what causes them to have 
to take nerve pills. One 
said, “It is just this life.’’ 

. , AND THE MAN” 

■ ■ This is true with workers 
all over America. Every- 
thing in their homes be- 
longs to them “ — and the 
man” — meaning the collec- 
tor. The house belongs to 
them “ — and the man.” The 
car belongs to them “ — and 
the man.” In most cases 
the furniture belongs to 
them “and the man,” and 
so does the washing ma- 
chine and the TV set and 
most everything else they 
have that “proves” what a 
high standard of living 
American workers have. 

r Many of those who are 


that what they have be- 
longs “to the man,” mean- 
ing that they are so far 
behind in debt and have no 
way to continue to pay. 

With the high prices and 
the high cost of living, if 
installment plans were not 
adjusted as such many bus 
inesses would go out of 
business. 

A car dealer Is supposed 
to get one third of the cost 
of the car when it is being 
sold. A worker can go to a 
junk lot, get a wreck at 
ten or twenty dollars. Then 
the dealer asks, “How much 
cash can you add to it?” 

If he can muster a hun- 
dred or two hundred dol- 
lars he can drive home a 
$3000 car. He pays six or 
seven payments then he 
has to have it re-financed. 
Six or seven more pay- 
ments — more refinancing. 
And so on for four or five 
years. Then, he maybe can 
say it’s his and not “the 
man’s.” . 

That is, if he works 
steady all the while and 
escapes being one of the 
thousands that are now on 
the streets of Detroit. If 
that happens, it’s the deal- 
er’s car again. 




News & Letters Committees 

' ’ ' (In this column we report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LETTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by various committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has in their shops and communi- 
ties, and of the people who come to editing meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 


LOS ANGELES 

“A young man from 
the Mexican community 
-here had seen a copy of 
News & Letters when a 
friend of his, who had 
r e c e i v e d the paper, 
brought it to his house 
to show him. After look- 
ing it over, he decided 
he lilted It and made up 
his mind to come to the 
meeting. He brought 

his wife.” 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH 

“We have enjoyed 

reading the paper very 

much. It keeps us 

posted on what’s going 

on . . . The paper is 

really ‘laying us out’ 

here and hope it is doing 

the same up there.” 

* * * 

WEST VIRGINIA 

“We distributed the 


paper on one of the 
many hills in the Run, 
to introduce it to the 
people living there. 
Everyone who got the 
paper wanted to talk 
right away instead of 
waiting for us to come 
back next week after 
they had read. One 
woman would not let go 
until she had the address 
where she could send an 
article about her work. 

t - 

“One man insisted on 
paying a quarter for his 
free copy. One woman 
said her husband might 
be interested but that 
she never read. Sudden- 
ly she spied th*e article 
on the faucet and start- 
ed to read it, yelling for 
her husband to come 
quick (he worked there) . 
She wouldn’t stop read- 
ing the paper even to 
give it to him.” 


DETROIT EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERT FRIDAY 
EVENING 
7 TO 9 P.M. 

AT 

80S7 GRAND RIVER 
(1 FLIGHT VP) 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY ERIDAY EVENING, 

7 to 9 PM. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVENUE 


(COR. 


WASHINGTON BLVDJ 

ROOM 203 




Our Life and Times 


Both Sides Of 
"Hie Iron Curtain 

EAST EUROPEAN 
REVOLTS 

General Bidwell, for- 
mer U. S. Ambassador to 
Poland, appeared on TV 
to state that the events 
in Poland were a "care- 
fully planned move on 
'the part of the Polish 
Communist Party.” . . . 

Two Hungarian “spe- 
cialists” at the Michigan 
State . University, . Bela 
Pettyondy. and. Eugene 
DeBenko, rushed into 
print to declare of the 
Hungarian . revolt . that 
“nothing good will come 
of it. Hope for indepen- 
dence from Russia, has 
faded.” This too, it 
seems, is just a “plot” of 
the Reds. 

The Russians, in their 
turn, claim that the Hun- 
garian revolution was “a 
deep plot financed by the 
American State Depart- 
ment.” 

* * * 

Now comes the height 
of stupidity of all these 
“experts.” Looking at the 
actual Hungarian civil 
war, in which some 95 
per cent of the popula- 
t i o n . is . participating, 
"specialist” George N. 
Shuster declares that 
Cardinal Mindszenty is 
“the leader” of the revo- 
lution. 

All these experts, on 
The other hand, see only 
red in the revolt against 
“the West” when the 
colonial peoples are 
struggling for their free- 
dom. 


SINGAPORE* HONG 
KONG 

American newspapers 
have made much of al- 
leged “Red Riots” in 
Hong Kong. The truth 
appears to be that these 
riots have sprung from 
a spontaneous expression 
of disapproval of all Brit- 
ish authority. 

The riots were the out- 
j let for deep-seated Chi- 
nese resentment against 
Europeans in Hong Kong. 


By PETER MALLORY 

Starting with the provo- 
cation of a British Offi- 
cer who demanded that 
all Nationalist and Com- 
munist flags be removed 
from the homes of the 
Chinese residents of a 
housing project, the re- 
sentment spread to open 
mass revolt. 

Hundreds were killed 
and thousands arrested 
by the British over sev- 
eral days. The Chinese 
proved that, without help 
from either the Nation- 
alists or the Communists, 
they are fully capable of 
opposing the British au- 
thorities. The strikes that 
followed gave a Stamp of 
approval to the Chinese 
community. 


Thus on BOTH sides 
of the Iron Curtain, open 
revolt is waged against 
the ruling powers. 

* * * 

Italy 

In Italy an intense de- 
bate, openly conducted, 
is taking place in the 
Italian Communist Party. 
Togliatti denounces fel- 
low Central Committee 
member, Fabrizip Onofri, 
who in turn is attacking 
the entire past history 
of the Party. 

The Landworfeers’ lead- 
er, Romagnoli, attacks 
the intellectual Salinari, 
who defends the Italian 
bourgeoisie. Lenin’s 
“State and Revolution” 
is being openly ques- 
tioned and revision de- 
manded. 

The program of the 
Italian Communist Party, 
now u n d e r discussion, 
proposes a limited form 
of nationalization — but 
not for the ‘Fiat facto- 
ries. 

It is a reformist pro- 
gram aimed at years of 
playing around in parlia- 
mentary circles with 
vacillating elements. 

* * i • 

Automation is a big 
issue since its introduc- 
tion into the factories. 
The C. P. is not opposed 
to it. 


:;/ Russians go home/ 

* — A. 



Present plans call for 
the Eighth Congress of 
the Italian C. P. to re- 
ject the traditional forms 
of class struggle: strikes 
and the occupation of 
the land. 

This deep factional 
struggle in the leader- 
ship would have no sig- 
nificance were it not for 
the actual deep division 
that exists in the minds 
of the ranks. 

The Italian Communist 
Party has 1 over two mil- 
lion members, the largest 
number in any country 
in which the C. P. is not 
the Party of power. It 
has held this dominant 
position since the end of 
World War H, despite 
the best efforts of the 
American State Depart- 
ment to smash it. So 
hated is Am erican domi- 
nation that even when 
they tell the truth, no 
one believes them. 


The spectacle of Hun- 
garian workers revolting <» 
for freedom, and the <» 
Communist leadership of <► 
Hungary and Russia <! 
shooting them down, will 
do far more to under- 
mine the Italian C. P. t 
than both the State De- 
partment and the old £ 
radicals have done thus 
far. 

This exposes, for all ? 
to see, any pretense by ♦ 
anyone that the Commu- 
nist Party is a workers’ 
party. 


Algiers 

The great "gentlemen” 
of the French Govern- 
ment, who express such £ 
deep concern about 2 
others keeping their sac- 2 
red agreements, pulled t 
off a dirty little coup the ♦ 
other week. 

Five leaders of the 
Algerian Rebels were en- 
route by plane, between £ 
Morrocco and Tunis, for 
a conference with the 
leaders of the Tunisian 
Government. The French 
Pilot deflected and kid- 
napped the leaders, land- $ 
ing them in Algeria. The ♦ 
French now hold them 
prisoners, violating every 
law and principled agree- 
ment on international % 
travel. 

The Arab world has 
responded to this act of 
barbarism by a General 
Strike which has been 
fully effective for 24 
hours. We have not 
heard the last of this 
event. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

No Difference to Negroes And Workers 

By CHARLES DENBY 

This has been a joking and laughing week among 
workers, about the presidential election. 

One worker said, “Those politicians that lost will 
go and lick their wounds for the next four years.’' 

Another "worker said, “I have voted Democratic all 
my life, but when I saw that Democratic Convention in 
Chicago, I knew I was through with them, I am Sick 
of those Southerners in the Democratic Party.” 

He further 'stated, “I was glad Ike won by such a 
margin. It shows the Democrats, Reuther and these 
Negro party, leaders that they do not have the vote of 
the American Negroes* locked in their pockets.” 

The Detroit Free Press said that only a small per- 
, centage of Negroes left the Democrats and went Re- 
publican. This worker said, “That may be true on a 
state level in the Northern states. But no one can tell 
me that Ike won by a nine-million vote margin and it 
was all white votes that made this margin. 



A NEW FORCE IN NATIONAL POLITICS 

“No. It was the majority of Negroes throughout 
this country voting for Ike that made this wide margin. 

‘Not that Ike, or the Republican Party, is going to 
make any changes in the legal justice for Negroes. But 
We can stand to see the same thing happen that has 
happened in this union: elimination of opposition and 
- putting a, few Negro Uncle Toms in top position to 
keep the others in line. 

“The Democratic Party will never weld back its 
pieces as long as the Southerners and the Negroes are 
In that Party together. 

“The expert analysts can claim Ike’s victory was 
because of the Middle-East war. They can say women 
put him there hoping for a continued peace. This may 
have its merits, but when they reported that Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, went Republican for the first time in 
history, you can rest assured the Negroes there voted 
Republican, and throughout the South.” 

POLITICIANS EXPOSED 

Never in history were the politicians so openly 
exposed to the Negroes and the Nation as a whole. The 
Republicans had to have Negroes calling the signal and 
carrying the ball in exposing the Democratic South. No 
one can do it better down there. 

1 As one Negro said, “When I mentioned Lincoln to 
a Democrat, the Democrat said, ‘Man, Lincoln has been 
dead too long.’ Then he mentioned Roosevelt to me and 
I said, ‘Roosevelt is dead, too, and he will be dead as 
long as Lincoln, so do not mention him to me’.” 

One worker said he voted but he is not excited 
about the election one way or the other. He told a joke 
he once heard. 

TWO IN ONE 

Two men . were walking through a cemetery. On 
one of the tombstones, they read, “Here lies the body 
of Rufus Jones, a politician, an honest man." One said 
to the other, “I did not know they would bury two 
men in one grave.” ' " 

[ The other said, “It’s only one there.” 

r The first one said, “The sign reads ‘Rufus Jones, 
a politician.’ That I can see. But when it says, ‘An 
Honest Man,’ it has to be another one. No politician 
ever was and never will be honest.” 

Those that ran and got elected are politicians. 
Those that ran and lost are politicians. Why get ex- 
cited or worried over who won and who lost? It will 
not make any .difference to Negroes and the working 
people. 


VI 


1 Moderation" Is a Trap 

LOOKING BACK AT ELECTIONS AS WORLD CRISIS MOUNTS 

The results of the American election are no great surprise to anyone who has 
been following the recent campaign. The policies of “moderation” and compromise 
endorsed by the presidential candidate of the Democratic Party proved to be a 
total failure. A 


Obviously there wasn’t 
room enough in “the mid- 
dle of the road” for two 
candidates, especially when 
one of them had the ad- 
vantage of appearing on 
the eve of the election to 


state, “There will be no 
United States involvement 
in these hostilities.” 
THREAT OF WAR 

Thus have the American 
people dramatically ex- 
pressed their anti-war feel- 
ings. They are on the alert 


{ Freedom Fighters 
Electrify World 



The Freedom Fighters 
o of Hungary embrace all 
layers of the population: 
I’ workers, -youth and wo- 
{ ; men ; the old and the 

very young. 

They are united behind 
♦ a common cause — to get 
‘ rid of their Soviet op- 

pressors or to die in the 
attempt. 

* * * 

Children, from 12 to 
16 years of age, were 
seen with rifles and 
tommy-guns slung over 
their shoulders, and 
hand grenades in their 
pockets. 

They destroyed Soviet 
tanks by diverting the 

attention of the gunners 
to the rooftops, then 
dashing in under the el- 
evated guns to throw 
gasoline over the tank 
and set it afire. 

% Others led the tanks 
down narrow streets 
X where they were am- 


bushed and unable to 
turn around. 

* . * * 

One 13-year old vet- 
eran of this kind of fight- 
ing was asked where 
they learned to do these 
things, she said, “All of 
us kids were trained in 
the party.” 

When the people felt 
the first flush of victory 
and full freedom, they 
began to relax. They 
were not prepared for 
the Soviet counter-revo- 
lution that struck with 
brutality and in heavy 
force. But, even caught 
off balance as they were, 
they fought for over 20 
days, using their bare 
hands where necessary 
against the tanks. 

Although the anger 
and the resistance may 
again be driven under- 
ground, it will not per- 
ish until it is victor- 
ious. 


for any double talk that 
will effect their future on 
the question of the war. 

In the last few weeks of 
the campaign, the threat 
that this country might be- 
come involved in war was 
very real. / 

When a rumor spread 
through a Detroit shop 
that the war had started, 
a number of the girls on 
the production line broke 
down and cried. All were 
deeply disturbed. None 
thought it unlikely or 
fantastic that war coisftl 
break out at any moment, 
or that they would be in- 
volved in it. 

There is no doubt that 
the promises of Eisenhower 
to “keep us out of war” 
had a great effect on the 
popular vote he received. 
Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt both 
were elected under similar 
circumstances and lived to 
see involvement in World 
War I and II. 

MODERATION & 
COMPROMISE 

It has been quite clear 
from the moment when, at 
their midnight session, the 
Democrats adopted their 
policy .of moderation and 
compromise on the question 
of the civil rights of Ne- 
! groes, and nominated Ste- 
venson, that neither the 
candidate nor the program 
could win. Even Harry Tru- 
man told them that. It rep- 
resented a poor compromise 
with the most reactionary 
elements of the South,, on 
, (Continued on Page 8). 
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Safety Talk Is 
Get More Coal 


Cheap When You Got to 
. . Even if It Kills You 


You’re No Good 
Dead to Anybody 


OSAGE, W.Va. — There 
Is this guy that works on 
my section who will do any- 
thing the boss tells him to 
do. I can’t figure out what 
makes a guy act that way. 


I’ve known plenty of 
guys like that in the past. 
And I’ve’ seen plenty of 
them go. Some of them 
were carried out. 


HURTING 

OTHERS 


The guy knows that as 
soon as the company has 
no use for him he’s going 
to be left out on that hard 
road. Yet he will do these 
things. They’re not safe 
for him. Worse than that, 
he’s hurting the other men. 


' If he just kills himself 
or ’makes it rough for him- 
self, it would be different. 
Rut he makes it bad for 
everyone else doing the 
same job he is, and for 
others besides. 


We've all tried to tell 
him about it. He just says 
that he has to look out for 
his job. He says no one else 
will look out for it if he 
doesn’t. 


KILLING HIMSELF 


With what this moans to 
him, it just doesn’t make 
sense. It means that he 
feels he has to do anything 
that he is told to do. It 
means that the boss is go- 
ing to keep expecting more 
out of him until it reaches 
the point whore he is go- 
ing to get killed. - * 


WHAT GOOD IS IT? 


What good is his job— or 
all of the jobs in the world 
- — to him and his wife and 
family if he is dead? The 
way I see it, I think too 
much of my wife and kids 
to take any chances that 
might hurt them. And if 
I’m dead, I know they’ll be 
hurting. 


CONSOL HOLDS SAFETY COURSES 
CONTINUES UNSAFE PRACTICES 


MORGANTOWN, W.Va. 
— The Consolidation Coal 
Company is in the. process 
of holding safety courses 
at its various mines. These 
courses have been held be- 
fore and have been gen- 
erally well attended. 


The purpose of the course 
is to make the men more 
“safety conscious,” in an 
attmept to cut down on 
the number of fatalities 
and lost time accidents. 
The aim of the course is 
something no one can crii- 
cize. The results are some- 
thing else again. 


DRAMATIC MOVIES 


The general pattern of 
the course is to have a 
discussion about circum- 
stances which have cur- 
rently led to the"death of 
miners. The situation which 

-*v 

produced the fatality are 
described and discussed. 
There_ is a free exchange 
of opinion on what might 
have been done to prevent 
the fatalities. 


After the discussion, a 
movie is shown. The movies 
are up to date. They deal 
with modern mining meth- 
ods and illustrate drama- 
tically the deaths of vari- 
ous men. 


The movies are based 
upon actual cases where 
men have died or have been 
critically injured. There is 
no question but that the 
movies have a great impact 
on the men watchcing 
them. Not only are they 
witnessing fatal accidents 
on film; but they all have 
seen, or been involved, in 
similar situations. 


COMPANIES NOT 
WHITEWASHED 


Another aspect which 
meets with the approval of 
the miners is that there is 
no attempt to lay all the 
blame on the men, as pre- 
vious courses tried to do. 


In many cases, the acci- 
dents would not have oc- 
cured if the company had 
taken responsible measures 
to correct dangerous con- 
ditions when they were 
pointed out to them. 

By the same token, 
neither would they have 
happened had the men 
refused to work under 
those conditions. 


As is so often the case, 
you can get away with 
working under bad condi- 
tions — sometimes. This can 
lead ‘ to unsafe practices 
which eventually catch up 
with you. It only takes 
once. Too often, the first 
chance is also the last. 


TALK & PRACTICE 


The men say the safety 
courses are good. But, they 
say, safe practices are bet- 
ter. 


What good is it to talk 
safety at a safety meeting 
when the practices remain 
the same at work? 


Many men refused to 
take the course. They 
say, “What’s the use? I 
can take the course. I’ve 
taken them before. You 
go there and talk safety. . 
Then you go into the 
mine and the boss knows 
only one thing — you .got 
to get more coal. They 
don’t care how you get 
it, so long as you get it. 


“A safety record doesn’t 
keep a boss’ job, his pro- 
duction record does.” 


a 


Maybe Co. Figures It’s Cheap to Get a Man 
. . . We Don’t Feel That Way Arbout Our Sons 




> PURSGLOVE, W.Va.— ■ 
At a safety meeting, the 
federal director in charge 
of the course was telling 
about a fatality that hap- 
pened to a buggy-runner. 


i The man was inexperi- 
enced. He was working un- 
der conditions which would 
be difficult for an experi- 
enced buggy operator. As a 
result, two men died. The 
buggy operator and the 
loading - machine operator 
were both- crushed against 
a, rib by the buggy. 


(QUESTION & ANSWER 


The director said, “I 
wonder why such a thing 


can happen? Here we had 
a man on a piece of ma- 
chinery that is big and re- 
quired knowledge and ex- 
perience to operate. 


“Would any of you men 
take your son in your car 
and tell him "This is the 
switch; here is the gas 
feed; this is the brake; this 
is the steering wheel and 
here are the gears. Now 
get in and take it for a 
run! Yet, that is about 
what happened here. Why 
do things like this hap- 
pen?” ; ; T: ; ' : 


MINERS & SONS 


One of the mem spoke 


said, 


up. “Maybe,” he 
“it’s because the com- 
pany figures that it’s a 
lot cheaper to get an- 
other man. We. don’t feel 
that way about our 
sons.” 


There was a stunned si- 
lence. Not because the men 
did not know it was true, 
but because the truth of 
it was so much of a shock 
that no one thought it 
would be said. 


That one statement sum- 
med' up, more than any- 
thing else, the why of so 
many deaths in the coal 
mines. 


NEGRO READER WRITES: 


White Supremacy South Tense 
With Anti-Negro^ Anti- Jewish 
and Anti-Northern Pressure 


I wrote my relatives 
in Alabama telling them 
I planned to spend the 
Christmas holidays with 
them. Knowing I like to 
go . hunting, they wrote 
back that I should buy 
my ammunition here, for 
the white store owners 
in Alabama are not sell- 
ing shot-gun shells to 
Negroes. 

Some Jewish pawn- 
shops are supposed to be 
slipping shells to Ne- 
groes. The whites claim 
the Negroes b o u g h t 
enough ammunition dur- 
ing the Autherine Lucy 
incident to have enough 
guns and ammunition to 
last them several sea- 
sons, and they accuse 


the Jews of selling it to 
them. 

Another Negro had 
planned on going home 
for Christmas, but he 
said he is afraid the ten- 
sion and situation is too 
hot therfe The Negroes 
are determined to stand 
their ground and some- 
thing is going to burst 

wide open any day. 

When it does, all Ne- 
groes from up North, 
with a Northern state 
license , plate, will be 
used by the Southern 
whites as scapegoats, as 
the ones who started it. 


f.J 


— A Detroiter 
from Montgomery, 
Ala. 


That’s No Way to Treat a Man 
After 15 Years of Hard Work 


On our right - of - way 
crew there is a guy named 
Henry. He is about 35 years 
old, and he fought on New 
Guinea in World War n. 
He is usually a very quiet 
and hard-working guy. He 
can accomplish more in 
clearing a right - of - way 
than two other men can 
ordinarily do/ 

I used to think that he 
was quiet because he didn’t 
have anything to say, but 
now I think that he is 
thinking most of the time 
and that’s, why he doesn’t 
say much. He had plenty 
to say one day. - 

STORM 


We were clearing a right- 
of-way that we couldn’t 
drive our truck oyer. At 
dinner time we noticed that 
there was a, terrific storm 
coming. Henry suggested 
that we either quit work 
right then, o'r go back to 
the truck and start on an- 
other part that we could 
get closer to in the truck. 


The boss didn’t think 
this was a very good idea, 
as we had started to cut 
down a large oak and 
couldn’t leave it halfcut in 
the right-of-way. 


Although we couldn’t get 
our large truck there, we 
did have a small jeep truck 
that would have given shel- 
ter to three men. That was 
as many as could work at 
cutting the tree down, any- 
way. If the three couldn’t 
get it cut dear down, we 
could all come back after 
the storm and puli it down 
with the ropie. 


But no, tire all had to 
stay there. 


THOROUGHLY 

SOAKED 


After we had gotten 


thoroughly soaked, and the 
cold rain showed no .signs 
of letting up, Henry sug- 
gested that we go back to 
the truck and dry out until 
it quit. The boss said, O.K., * 
but he was staying to fin- 
ish cutting the tree. Four 
of us went back to the 
truck. 


After a while we saw the 
boss coming over the* hill* 




You could tell by the 
way he walked that he was 
mad. He usually walked in 
a slow, lumbering manner,; 
but now he had that “Boy- 
am-I-going-to-tell-them-off’ 4 
gait in his walk. 


It seems that he had a 
meeting on the hill and he 
and the other bosses had 
decided that we had done 
something wrong. 


SEE THE BOSS 
He took us back to the 
line shop and had us fill in 
our time. He talked about 
having us in to see the big 
boss in the morning. i 


I never got to talk with 
the big bosp, but Henry had 
to go in for a little lecture* 


He had a lot to Say that 
one day, but he hasn’t said 
much lately, though he 
says more than he did be- 
fore this happened. 


I think he has crawled 
back into his shell to think* 
One thing I think is bother- 
ing him i& whether this is 
the kind of respect due af- 
ter 15 years of hard work 
for a company. 

— “In the Woods’* 
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Did We Win Right To Negotiate 
Line-Speed? DM Worker Asks 
After Recent Strike in L A. 


LOS ANGELES — It is 
hard to tell the full results 
of the recent strike at 
General Motors until the 
line gets into full swing. 
But we see that there is 
now some settlement of 
grievances in the first 
steps. 

The rumor is that some 
of the benefits we got as 
a result of the strike, are 
helpful to workers in other 
Buick - Oldsmobile - Pontiac 
assembly plants throughout 
the. country. At least so 
Mr. James, the Internationa 
al UAW representative tells 
us. 

LINE-SPEED 

One of these benefits is 
on line-speed — there are to 
be so many men per num- 
ber of cars per hour — al- 


f 


L 


HO FOREMAN’S JOB 
FOB ME, SAYS MAN 
WtO WANTS FRIENDS 

LOS ANGELES — I am 
not patting myself on the 
back but I’m writing you 
this article about an ex- 
perience I had that might 
be interesting to read. 

First, I might tell you 
that I worked in a very 
small industry in L.A. It 
consists of about 200 men. 

My story goes back 12 
years. I started working in 
this industry and got to 
know almost everyone in 
it. I learned every angle 
of my work. 

FOREMAN’S 

JOB 

About three years ago I 
was offered a foreman’s 
job that I refused. My boss 
couldn’t understand why I 
would turn down the extra 
money. 

This is what I told him. 
“These men you want me 
to push have been my 
friends for almost ten 
years. I want to keep their 
friendship more than I, 
want the extra" ihofiey. I 
know how other foremen, 
who had once been one of 
us, had to push the men 
and soon they weren’t one 
|Of us. I want to keep work- 
ing with my friends.” 

ALWAYS A 
WORKER 

I have always been a 
worker and that is what I 
intend to be in the future. 
No foreman’s job for me, 
now or ever. 


though the company does 
not want to call it a nego- 
tiated line-speed. 

I wish we could hear 
from workers in other 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac 
plants throughout the 
country as to their ex- 
perience with attempts 
to control line-speed. 

The men kind of feel that 
the company now knows it 
can’t . get away with step- 
ping on our toes the way 
they did before the strike. 

SETTLED TOO FAST 
If the strike had lasted 
two more days, the union 
would have had to pay 
out strike benefits. As a 
result, the International 
settled the strike too 
quiekly. 

They did not even ask 
for the holiday pay we 
missed although we could 
have got that” easily. The 
company was real desper- 
ate to get the men back 
to work as this was the 
only plant in the country 
to fall back in schedule 
during the changeover 
period. 

— GM Production Worker! 


My boss offered me ri- 
diculous wages. I thought 
it was a dirty trick. I know 
he just wanted to break 
me down and make me lose 
my friends, so he could 
have the last word. And 
maybe fire me after he had 
his laugh. N 

— Leonard 
A worker 


No One Knows 
What Was Won. , 
Houseivife Says 

LOS ANGELES — As a 
result of the recent Gen- 
eral Motors strike, one of 
the grievances that the 
union supposedly won in 
the conference room was 
that foremen were not to 
work on the line any longer. 

Not two weeks after 
the strike the foremen 
were back doing exactly 
what they had done be- 
fore. ’.V; 

It seems to me the com- 
pany has ceased having re- 1 
spect for the union. 

WHAT WAS 

WON - ■- 

It took my husband, a 
General Motors worker, two 
weeks to get a copy of the 
agreement. None of the 
workers he knows seemed 
to know exactly what was 
won in the strike. 

The union, for all their 
fine sounding „ words, 
doesn’t do much answering 
to the rank and file worker 
any more. 

— Housewife 


^Reader Views 
^Boycott's End 

Now that the Supreme! 
] Court has ruled that bus[ 
| segregation laws in Mont- 1 
]gomery, Alabama are un- 
j constitutional, the NAA-i 
)CP is heaving a sigh of | 
^relief and preparing to[ 
]give up the boycott. 

V 

Even Rev. King, the 
so-called leader of the 
boycott, is urging the 
[Negroes of Montgomery 
to ride the buses again, 
ifor he says that all per- 
Isons of “goodwill will ac- 
cept the decision in good 
faith and will seek to 
comply with the final 
law of the land.” 

It will be a cold day in 
hell when the white 
South shows any “good- 
will” toward Negroes un- 
less it has to, and as for 
complying with the law 
iof the land, the South 
has shown its defiance $ 
over and over again. 

In fact, Alabama’s 
Senator Lister Hill is 
saying that “every law- 
ful means to set aside 
the ruling” should be 
used. He does not seem 
to grasp the hideous par- 
adox in this remark. This 
is some pretty double- 
talk for a Senator who 
is sworn to uphold the 
Constitution which says 
that the Supreme Court 
defines just what “law- 
ful means” are. 

It would be something 
of a tragedy if the Ne- 
groes o f Montgomery 
were to be taken in by 
their own leaders, and if 
their tremendous gains 
[in independent coopera- 
tion yvere sacrificed to a 
vague idea of “goodwill.” 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


Well, well. % President 
Eisenhower and Nixon 
have won their victory and 
left poor Stevenson behind. 

But most of Stevenson’s 
fellow-Demoerats have been 
left in the government so 
that will give President 
Eisenhower a convenient 
excuse not to fulfill some 
of his promises that he 
made while he was cam- 
paigning — especially the 
promises for freedom for 
all the people and civil 
rights to the Negro people. 

TIRED OF 
PRESSURE 

The Democrats’ candi- 
date should have learned a 
lesson by now, how people 
would like to be treated. 
Everybody seems to be 
tired of so much pressure 
that they have against 
each other. 

When the bus company 
wrote Eisenhower and 
asked him to let them 
make the Negro ride the 
buses so the company 
won’t go broke, he an- 
swered them by saying 
that you can’t make any- 
one ride the bus if they 
don’t want to ride it. 


The people of Montgom- 
ery voted Republican be- 
cause they wanted to let 
the white South know that 
we are tired of their low- 
down ways against us. 

DOWN SOUTH 

In the South, the Ne- 
groes today have learned 
that if they keep on letting, 
white people run over them 
they will never get their 
freedom. 

So they are getting out 
on their own and making 
a way for themselves, 
and they made a way so 
that they could vote for 
themselves. 

1!J> NORTH 

They are doing more 
than the Negroes up North 
are doing about breaking 
down restaurants, for in- 
stance, so tjiey can eat any 
place they want to. 

Negroes in the North, 
will have to start doing 
something about freedom 
in the Northern cities so it 
won’t be so hard in the 
South for the Negro. 

So let us fight for free- 
dom. 


The ’Working 

By Angela Terrano 


Better they should lis- 1 
j ten to “their” Senator [ 
] Hill, for then they will{ 
3 know what they are up! 
j against. 

This ruling will grow | 
] dusty on the shelves, like [ 
]the other liberal “civil ; 
frights” laws, unless the 
j Negro people themselves 
Stake their rights into! 
3 their own hands. 



STOP FUMBLING 

It is time for union officials to stop fum- 
bling and juggling with health plans. At present 
no person should accept a medical contract where he 
has no free choice of physician, and where the doctor 
is not directly responsible to him. 

If private insurance medical coverages, like the 
Blue Cross, are inadequate in their benefits to either 
patient or doctor (and many are) it is up to members 
of the union to she that their organizations obtain in- 
surance that meets the need realistically and honestly. 
They should not be satisfied with a shiny but poor 
substitute. 


“Russia declares war 
on England.” That rumor 
swept through my de- 
partment o n Election 
Day. . ^ 

You could actually feel 
the near-hysteria enclosing 
every one. First, silence, 
then some voices. 

We didn’t find out it 
wasn’t true until about 
half an hour later. But in 
a sense it was true. It just 
hadn’t had the flame put 
to it yet. For days every- 
one had been expecting 
World War HI to break 
out so that no one ques- 
tioned the rumor. 

At a moment like that 
you seem to relive your 
whole life in a matter of 
seconds. In those seconds, 
a million thoughts pass on 
what you wanted in life; 
things you planned on do- 
ing; your family; hydrogen! 

bombs; army; death.. 1 1 CAN’T END THAT WAY 

It couldn’t end in death 
for ail of us! In reality, 
they can blow this earth to 
Kingdom come with their 
bombs. But in every human 
being who has no big mon- 
ey interest, or power in- 
terest iij canals, lands, 
bombs and the like — the 
people who work and make 
all the wealth in the world 
—in them stirs the passion 
to end p.11 this madness 
that capitalistic economy 
brings about, and build $ 
better world. 


REPEATING ISN’T 
BELIEVING 

When you work in a fac- 
tory you get a lot of views 
on world events. Many re- 
peat the propaganda that 
comes over radio and TV 
waves and newspapers from 
the State Department. 

But repeating some- 
thing and believing it are 
two differen things. 

Looking at the recent 

headlines which called the 

\ ■ 

English and French troops 
“Allies,” my friend was 
stunned. In World War II, 
the Allied Forces were on 
“the side of righteousness.” 
They* were “good guys.” 
Now, my friend said, “How 
can they call them the 
‘Allies?’ They’re the inva- 
sion force!” 


caught myself. It couldn’t 
just end in death. 

THE MORNING AFTER 
Since the morning after 
elections, the layoffs began 
and are taking place. Ail 
these days that we have 
been worrying about war, 
we’ve been kidding and 
joking. We’ve been saying, 
“What’s the difference! 
We’ll either die by radia- 
tion or we’ll starve to 
dejath. And Lordy, those 
days ahead in purgatory!” 

' 


I*a« 4 
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EDITORIALS 

Refuge . . . With Strings Attached 

The impotence of the United Nations has never 
been seen more clearly than at this moment when 
thousands of Hungarians are determined to fight to the 
death for a new way of life rather than submit. The 
UN has never been anything but a talking shop and 
it never will be, no matter how many lives are lost. 

What it has added now, to this brilliant record of 
doing nothing, is to give John Cabot Lodge a platform 
to make him appear as a friend of the Freedom Fight- 
ers. 

The doubletalk reached a climax- in the generous 
offer from the White House to admit five thousand 
Hungarian refugees. The joker is in small print: . . . 
providing they can pass the dehumanized restrictions 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

For a Hungarian refugee to pass the requirements 
of this act, he would have had to live on A different 
planet altogether: 

(1) Certainly one that was not behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

(2) One that has not been engaged in revolution. 

(3) He should preferably be Protestant with an 
inclination to white supremacy. 

(4) It would be better if he were generally anti- 
labor. : • 

Small wonder that the American offer of refuge 
is limited to five thousand of the ten million who have, 
in the main, proclaimed with inspiring determination 
that they will fight to the death — as indeed they are 
■ doing. V. 7 7 V ' ; 7 , 

By comparison, one might add that a minimum of 
12 thousand Hungarians are now reported dead, fallen 
in the revolt. By further comparison one might add, 
that tiny Austria alone has already admitted a re- 
ported 20 thousand- refugees, with more streaming 
across the border daily. % 

As if the picayune offer of five thousand isn’t in- 
sult enough — and less than a drop in the ocean — this 
offer of asylum is coupled with the request that the 
American people' privately give alms for those “poor 
unfortunates,” who, it is assumed, will become “more 
fortunate” if they are admitted as refugees. 

When it is a question of public resources being 
given away for private profit, there is no end to the 
official generosity. But when it is a question of giving 
public haven to private people who have dared to 
assault the totalitarian might of Russia-— then niggling 
charity is the method. 

Who says this is a give-away administration? J 

The Burden of Production w 

Every day, the new automation set-up at Chrysler 
Is showing ever more clearly the horrid face of modern 
factory production. 

The work, we are told, isn’t- any harder physically, 
but the life and situation in the plant has created such 
pressure, tension and strain that never was before. 

V As one Chrysler worker on a moving line told us : 

“The line never stops: running. They’re ’gutting’ 
us. You got to be there when the whistle blows and 
you got to. -be there when’ it stops. You’re just there. 
It's a prison discipline;” 

Another worker, on a stationary line, said, “The 
contradiction in the shop- is terrible. I’m afraid to work 
myself out of a job, so I goof. And that puts me under 
more strain than if I do more work, but how long will 
that last? If the foreman gets more work for me and 
1 don’t work myself out of this job, I don’t know how 
much harder he’s going to push me. >, 

“The way it is, if all you had to do was just be in 
that plant for hours, the strain would still get you and 
you’d feel beat at the end of the day.” 
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AUTOMATION 

I went down to the 
local hall and there were 
one or two thousand 
workers there protesting 
about c not being called 
back, when thousands of 
others were called back 
with less seniority. 

There were women 
there with 1942 senior- 
ity, no jobs, and drawn 
all their compensation, 
while guys are work- 
ing with 1950 senior- 
ity, six and seven days, 
nine and ten hours. 

We ought to have 30 
hours work at 40 hours 
pay. The union just 
couldn’t answer these 
people; - 

Local 212 Member 
Detroit. 

# * * 

They had two gas 
welders working on a 
piece of strip timed to 
87 an hour. The two 
guys just couldn’t do it. 
They were way below. ~ 
So they put a third man 
on the job and the three 
of them still can’t make 
production. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
# ■ # * 

The majority of the 
operations now are 
temporary — a re-work 
of something that 
didn’t work out right. 

They time these tem- 
porary operations , so 
high that nobody can 
do them. ; 


A crane operator was 
fired for refusing to do 
riggers work and also 
for refusing to work six 
and seven days. He was 
reinstated on probation 
for two or three months. 

The union stays he 
has to work six and 
seven days, ten hours 
a day. The company is ‘ 
holding him responsi- 
ble if any other Crane 
operator refuses to do 
the same. 

If another crane op- 
erator decides “to hell 
with it,” this guy is out 
for good. , Between the 
union and the company 
they’ve got him both 
ways. 

Chrysler Tool & Die 
Detroit 

* * •'* 

LEADERS & RANKS 

The paper certainly 
tells the truth about the 
Unions. The Unions seem 
today to be more for the 
company than for any- 
thing else. 

. I work in dry-cleaning. 
We’re another group un- 
der, that District 50 of 
the UMW down here; 
Generally the girls who 
do the dry-cleaning are 
allowed to bring their 
own clothes in. When 
they do the work them- 
selves, it’s supposed to 
be free. But bur com- 
pany was charging us 
half - price on all the 
cleaning we did for our- 
selves. 


his Democratic candidate 
was defeated for presi- 
dent. s 

Ford — Highland 
Detroit 

* * * 

■ ■■■. ; c . , j 

As soon as the elec- 
tion returns were in, 
one hundred p e o p 1 e 
were fired in my de- 
partment. The rumor 
is that by the New 
Year, nearly one half 
of the girls will be 
fired. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

» # * 

At the University, the 
so-called socialists who 
went all out for Steven- 
son are now gloomily 
forecasting an atomic 
war as a result of “Gen- 
eral” Eisenhower’s un- 
checked foreign policy. 

But one student was 
elated. On his way to 
class he shouted to me: 
“Back to normalcy ! I 
can be a radical again!” 

He didn’t have to tell 
me why he was elated. 
He must have known 
that the Democratic Par- 
ty would gladly take 
from him — as it tries to 
take from millions of 
workers— a deep dissat- 
isfaction with , the status 
quo and deep desire to 
build a better world. But 
it would offer nothing irl 
return but bigger and 
complexer plans that 
cannot give workers what 
they want : self-determi- 


The steward stays, 
“Don’t Worry about 
time. It’s not official 
that this type of job 
is going to go through 
the model. You can’t 
fight about anything 
called temporary,' - it’s 
not a. “legal”' griev- 
ance; ;r.: " ' . 

perience youknow that 
hundreds - of jobs vyere 
called— temporary- but 
went right through the 
model. *- 

Chrysler Body 
Detroit -7 — S : . 


Wi—didn’t get a 5 darn 
thing from the last con- 
tract. I’ve been out five 
or six months, I’m draw- 
ing top compensation be- 
cause I have six kids. 
$42 a week. That makes 
Jaiy ^supplemental com- 
pensation come to only 
$7 a week. As big a fam- 
ily as I have, what can 
I do With $49 a week? 
And that’s about to run 
out too. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit - 


nation. 


We called the Union 
in on it, and all they 
said was that it was 
between us and the 
company, it wasn’t any- 
thing for them to set- 
- tie. 

There' were seven of 
us at the place. We got 
• together and de c i ded 
' that . if it was "between 
us ahd the company, We 
couldn’t see what we 
were paying Union dues 
for. So We just told them 
not to , check- another 
penny off of us. And we 
haven’t paid any more 
, Unioh dues to thetn Since. 

The Unions sure don’t 
do what they were origi- 
nally set up to idp.. They 
speak for the company 
now, instead of ! for us. 
New Reader , 
West Virginia 


AFTER tHE ELECTION 

I wonder if. we’ll see 
or hear from I^euther 
again before tide' next 
four years after the : way • 


-a Non-Voter 
Detroit 


THIS WHITE WORLD 

I know we have to work 
harder for, what we get 
and there is a lot of pre- 
judice in, this world, 
North and South. I only 
know my husband has a 
skilled trade and because 
he is a Negro, he can’t 
advance. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Housewife, 


Most people don’t get 
into a fight for idealistic 
reasons. They get into it 
when they have to, when 
they get pmsjhed into it. 

Those people in Mont- 
gomery had to fight Back 
at segregation. I don’t 
get alarmed because the 
people here don’t seem 
too e o nterne d about 
what’s, going on there. I 
think it’s., perfectly .nat- 
ural that people don’t let 
themselves get involved 
in something like this 
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TWO WORLDS 


Death, Freedom & the Disintegration of Communism 

Death and starvation stalked the streets of Hun- 
gary as the rebel radio sent out its last S O S‘ “We are 
quiet. Not afraid. Send the news to the world.” 

The news to the world about five days of freedom 
revealed more than courageous fighting. 

It showed that you cannot kill the idea of freedom. 
That idea does not float in heaven. People live by that 
idea. . . 

Overnight the one-party system disintegrated and 
various political parties reappeared along with small 
newspapers and radio stations. 

Peasants and soldiers united with city Workers— 
spearheaded by the incredible youth who braved Rus- 
sian tanks. 

Hundreds of local and district organizations, from 
the Hungarian Revolutionary Youth Party to old par- 
ties, including both Smallholders and Social Democrats 
appeared. 

So total was the wrath of the people against Rus- 
sian Communism, that the Hungarian Communist Party 
tried to appear in a new guise. The temporary puppet 
leader, Janos Kadar, reorganized it as the “Socialist 
Workers Party,” but no one took that seriously. Indeed 
it was the same old communism which, while promis- 
ing withdrawal of the Russian troops and a different 
way of living, was conspiring to bring back the Russian 
tanks and troops in force. 

The first news to the world was about five days of 
freedom from Russian tyranny, and from Hungarian 
communist barbaric 10,000-man secret police. And now, 
the news is that the wrath of a people is being stifled 
by a force of 4,500 Soviet tanks, crack paratroops, 
MVD storm guards and a quarter of a million Russian 
infantry! 

The massacre of the daring young Freedom Fight- 
ers has not, at this moment, crushed the revolt. 

After a full week of fighting, the uranium mines 
have been blown up. The workers are still out on gen- 
eral strike and there is neither transport nor produc- 
tion. The Hungarian people are choosing death rather 
than accept Russian totalitarianism. 

BOTH SIDES ON “THE OTHER SIDE” 

Ever since the Russian counter-revolution moved 
in, the radio on this side of the Iron Curtain has been 
no better than the one on the other side. 

First, they have taken the Russians’ word for it 
that the revolution has been totally crushed. 

Then, they announced that there evidently was 
“sporadic” fighting but, while the continued resistance 
was brave it was “pitiful.” 

And now, the whole pack of journalists, led by 
“the pundit” Walter Lippman — under the pretense of 
being for “maintaining the peace” — favor the Tito and 
Gomulka type of Communism rather than the indepen- 
dent, “useless,” dying of the Hungarian revolutionaries. 

While doing nothing, the Western Big Power lead- 
ers are all busily horning in on the deeds of the coura- 
geous fighters to glamorize themselves with the blood 
of the Freedom Fighters. 

While the Hungarians are dying by the thousands 
and asking for action, not for words — everyone, from 
President Eisenhower through Tito of Yugoslavia, (not 
to speak of Portugal, which is hardly known for its 
“democracy”), is big on words and zero on action. 

No wonder “the West” cannot possibly become a 
polarizing force for those who want a totally new way 
of life and control of production. 

THEY WILL NOT DISAPPEAR - 

The revolutionary forces now unloosed cannot be 
overcome by sheer force. They may be forced under- 
ground but they will not disappear. Nor will their 
impact be exhausted within the national boundaries of 
Hungary. 

Already, in Western Europe, we see the beginning 
of the disintegration of the mass Communist Parties. 
Ever since the end of World War II, the West Euro- 
pean people — veering sharply against the private capi- 
talism that they knew and hated because it had brought 
them two world wars in one lifetime — had turned to 
Russian Communism, literally by the millions. 

They now see Russian Communism as but another 
name for state capitalism. They are tearing up their 
Communist Party membership cards by the thousands. 
(See “Our Life And Times,” p. 8.) The question is: 
Where will they go now that they see both poles of 
world capital — United States and Russia — striving for 
world domination? I will take up this question in my 
next column. For now, we must stress that this tearing 
up of the C.P. membership cards stands on a par with 
the Hungarian revolution itself in showing a road to 
freedom out of the totalitarian stranglehold .— R. D. 


At least when I was in 
school, we were taught 
that the Civil War was 
fought to free the slaves. 
That is certainly not the 
whole story, but at least 
I learned that it was a 
war and not a game. It 
is as Angela Terrano 
wrote (Oct 30), “They 
hide the real history of 
the common people.” 

Housewife & Mother 
Detroit 


until it affects them per- 
sonally. But it will, be- 
cause the laws the South- 
ern states are using 
against the Negroes are 
anti-labor laws and will 
probably soon be used 
against labor.' # 

As I said, no white 
Northern worker will go 
into this struggle for 
idealistic reasons, no 
matter how sympathetic 
he feels, until it begins 
to affect him. 

Construction Worker 

Los Angeles 


I’m all for the Hun- 
garian uprising if the 
workers and students are 
the ones carrying the re- 
volt. But if it’s the Cath- 
olics, I don’t like them 
any better than the Com- 
munists. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


Israel, acting under ad- 
m itted provocations, 
chose this particular mo- 
ment of world crises to 
invade Egypt. 

England and France, 
who Were seeking an ex- 
cuse for months to dis- 
pose of Nasser, attack 
for days with their 
planes and invasion 
forces. .» v?, , 

Whatever illusions, 
whatever confidence any- 
one might have held, for 
whatever reason, is now 
destroyed beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 


WAR & PEACE 

The government acts 
so firm about telling the 
Russians what to do in 
Hungary. But they can’t 
even tell the white gov- 
ernors and leaders what 
to do in the South in re- 
lation to civil rights for 
Negroes, no matter what 
the Supreme Court rulek. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


This incident happened 
when I was walking my 
daughter home from kin- 
dergarten. Some nine or 
ten year old boys were 
coming out of the school 
and they were yelling at 
each other “Yankee!” 
and “Confederate!” 


It seemed that they 
were on separate teams 
for some contest and the 
names of the sides were 
the Yankees and the Con- 
federates. Some were 
. white boys, some were 
Negro, but the names 
1 didn’t correspond. 


I understand that that 
best -known of French 
existentialists, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, has flipped again. 
At long last, after years 
of approving everything 
Russian - — including the 
forced labor camps — he 
announces to the world 
his complete break with 
Communism because of 
the Hungarian events. 

-Now that he has given 
such stout-hearted aid to 
the Hungarian revolt, I 
wonder how long it -will 
be before he lines up 
with the League for Cul- 
tural Freedom to lecture 
us on the blessings of 
Western democracy. 

Intellectual 
New York 


The most heartbreak- 
ing scene I’ve seen 
anywhere, I saw on 
TV last night. They 
showed some Hungari- 
an children, five or six 
years old, crossing the 
border into Austria. 
They were all alone. 
No parents accompa- 
nied them. They had 
tags around their necks 
which read: “Please 
take care of our little 
ones. We are staying 
behind to fight to the 
death.” 

Housewife 

^Chicago 


I thought to myself 
— is this the way they 
teach history now? So 
that Negro children 
grow up not knowing 
how their ancestors 
fought for freedom 
against the white 
South ? So that all chil- 
dren, white and Negro, 
come to think that the 
Civil War was just a 
game of two teams, 
like the X’s and Y’s? 


- ' • ' : u ■*“- . ' — Wi4e*- World . Photo 

FREEDOM FIGHTERS BUILD BARRICADE S IN BUDAPEST -. . . This picture was taken 
on Sunday, Nov. 4. The Hungarian Revolt was nine days old at the time. It was before 
the brutal counter-revolution by the Russians. Since then the Hungarian workers have 
been fighting back with a general strike and courage that sets an exampletothe world. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


THIS INHUMAN WORLD 

“The alienation of labor is almost complete. 
The mechanics of the assembly line, the routine 
of the office, the ritual of buying and selling are 
freed from any connection with human poten- 
tialities. 

, “Work relations have become to a great extent j 
I relations between persons as exchangeable objects of j 
1 scientific management and efficiency experts. 

! 

“To be sure, the still prevailing competitiveness I 
, requires a certain degree of individuality and spon- j 
j taneity; but these features have become just asj 
j superficial and illusory as the' competitiveness to | 
which they belong, * 

INDIVIDUALITY IN NAME ONLY 

“Individuality is literally in name only, in the | 
specific representation of types (such as vamp, 
housewife, Ondine, he-man, career woman, struggling j 
young couple), just as competition tends to be re- 
duced to prearranged varieties in the production of { 
gadgets, wrappings, flavors, colors, and so on. 

“Beneath this illusory surface, the whole 
work-world and its recreation have become a 
system of animate and inanimate things — all 
equally subject to administration. 

“The human existence in this world is mere j 
stuff, matter, material, which does not have the 
principle of its movement in itself. This state of | 
ossification also affects the instincts, their inhibitions | 
and modifications. . . . Consciousness, increasingly! 
less burdened by autonomy, tends to be reduced to J 
the task of regulating the co-ordination of the indi - 1 
vidual with the whole.” 

( Quoted from “Eros and Civilization ”, by Herbert Marcuse'* ] 
Beacon Press, Boston, $3.95.) 


Despite .FED Commission 
Joh-Dias Fomtinues 
jVeyro Wprher Charges 


At the end of World War 
II, I was in my early teens. 
I remember being ap- 
proached on the street to 
sign a petition to get Jackie 
Robinson in the major 
leagues. I signed it. 

Afterwards, the petition- 
er identified himself as a 
member of a Communist 
youth club and asked would 
I come to meetings. I 
wasn’t interested. 

ji : “MONSTER” • 

RALLIES 

He went on to tell me of 
the great percentage, of the 
world that was going Com- 
munist and pointed out that 
the smart thing to do was 
to climb on the band wagon. 
He showed me pictures of 
some of the Communist 
youth “monster” rallies. 
They looked impressive 
enough. 

No one seemed more im- 
pressed with this kind of 
thing than the most “ad- 
vance guard” of, the intel- 
lectuals. They, and many 
radicals, saw the thousands 
marching and singing in 
stadiums and either rushed 
to join up or moaned and 
groaned that the' Commu- 
nists now controlled the 
minds of hundreds of thou- j 
sands of the new genera-: 
tion. 

FREEDOM 

STRUGGLE 

, There were a pitiful few 
who weren’t either in one 
or the other group, because 
neither .major group have 
confidence in the workers 
ability to think for them- 
selves. Nor have they any 
realization that the strug- 
gle for freedom will con- 
tinue unceasingly until re- 
lations in the factory are 
totally changed. 


LOS ANGELES— Lately 
they have been coming out 
with a lot of pictures about 
teenagers and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Everytime I see a new 
picture come out, like “Hot 
Rod* Girl,” or “Crime in 
the Streets,” it makes my 
blood boil. Not only be- 
cause these pictures are 
exaggerated to the point of 
being ridiculous, but be- 
cause they are only true 
of a small percentage of 
teenagers. They give the 
impression that all teen- 
agers are juvenile delin- 
quents. 

INFLUENCE 

TEENAGERS? 

The worst part is they 
influence teenagers them- 
selves. The- actors in the 
movies who portray rough 
kids in leather jackets be- 
come teenage idols. 


| For those well-meaning 
skeptics, the 1953 revolt in 
jthe Vorkuta prison camp 
was merely heroic. The 
East Berlin riots of June 
17, 1953 was a valiant and 
disorganized protest. 

- Militarily speaking, every 
writer today reports that 
the Hungarian rebels are 
all but completely crushed. 
Russian soldiers are under 
orders to kill without trial 
any one suspected of tak- 
ing part in' the revolt. 

The Hungarian revolu- 
tion may be lost for the 
moment, but the struggle 
did infinitely more than 
kill off the secret police and 
make martyrs of revolu- 
tionaries. 

RESISTANCE 

POSSIBLE 

It was a demonstration 
that resistance to a modem 
totalitarian state is possi- 
ble. Some Russian troops 
were won over. The “indoc- 
trinated,” “militarized” 
youth— for whose “demo- 
cratic” souls the sob-sisters 
wept — were the staunchest 
fighters for freedom. 

The Hungarian people 
have realized that they 
can’t expect help from the 
“Western Democracies.” As 
one American- correspon- 
dent said, it is unfortunate 
to be a Russian in Buda- 
pest, but the situation for 
Westerners is getting in- 
creasingly uncomfortable. 

YOUTH INSPIRE WORLD 

As a result of. the Hun- 
garian revolt, thousands of 
Austrian Communists have 
tom up their party cards. 
The French Communist 
party headquarters was set 
afire. But more important, 
the Hungarian youth have 
inspired a whole world. 


I know because I have 
two brothers, besides see- 
ing the kids around me. 
These pictures also put new 
ideas into their heads. 
Proof of this is, some years 
ago “Life” magazine came 
out with an article about 
teenagers who play “chick- 
en” with cars. Before the 
article was printed there 
had been only two cases of 
this. After the article 
there were two cases a 
week. 

If just one article can do 
this, it’s evident what in- 
fluence these pictures must 
have on teenagers. 

And they also earn us 
disrespect and distrust 
from the adults. They even 
make our own parents 
wonder about us. 

— Teenager] 


Educating Kids Is 
More Important Than 
Building Freeways 

LOS ANGELES— I was 
going from Puente to L.A. 
a few days ago and we 
were on one of those super 
Freeways. I realized it 
must cost millions of. dol- 
lars to construct these 
freeways and I wondered, 
how is it that the State can 
afford to build Freeways, 
for millions of dollars, 
when I have to go half day 
sessions to school because 
there aren’t enough build- 
ings to hold all the stu- 
dents. 

I am taking a college 
preparatory course and go- 
ing to school from 7:30 to 
12:00, which gives me 
about, a half-hour for each 
class. I am also taking 
five subjects where I need 
seven. Most of my friends 
are going to summer school 
to remedy this/ but it’s 
pretty hard to go to school 
11 months of the year, 
TEACHERS’ PAY 

Another question is the 
controversy on whether or 
not to raise the salaries of 
teachers. 

Funny we don’t read 
or hear anything on 
whether or not to build 
Freeways or put in drain 
pipes throughout the 
city, they just do it. 

True, these are very 
necessary things, but no 
more so than proper edu- 
cation. 

It seems to me that edu- 
cating the kids who are 
going to be tomorrow’s na- 
tion is the most important 
thing we have to do. 

— Student 


LOS ANGELES.— I have 
nothing against the way 
they teach, but partiality is 
shown towards the child 
who is backward. The 
average child is the one 
benefited most by the pres- 
ent system, but not the ad- 
vanced child. 

My child is advanced, 
but isn’t learning as much 
as she is capable of learn- 
ing. 

A friend of mine said 
that when she moved she 
would make sure that she 
found a school where the 
kids were learning some- 
thing and not where they 
were just putting in time. 
EDUCATION 
IMPORTANT 

I feel that my . child’s 
education is a very impor- 
tant thing and I hope that 
my children will get as 
much as they can because 
it’s so important for their 
future. 

Education is a way of 
life. A high school educa- 
tion is not enough to make 
your way, especially for a 
boy. I’d like for them to 
have it; but I wouldn’t 
force an education on them. 

--Housewife 


DETROIT— During the 
recent campaign much 
credit was taken by the 
Democrats and the Labor 
Leaders for the enact- 
ment of a state Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Com- 
mission. 

ONE EMPTY YEAR 

It has been in operation 
for a year now. Its first 
annual report show that 
it had over 150 cases filed 
before it. It arrested and 
fined no one. Ninety per 
cent of the cases were 
“dropped” or dismissed 
for lack of sufficient evi- 
dence. The sum total of, 


proximately six Negroes 
being either upgraded or 
given new jobs. 

NOTHING TO DO 

It works this way. 
When a definite case is 
filed before the Commis- 
sion, an investigator is 
sent to the offending em- 
ployer to “persuade him” 
and make him see the 
error of his ways. If he 
persists in his unfair 
practices, and he usually 
does, then there is noth- 
ing they can do about it. 

Discrimination * against 
Negroes still exists, and 
flourishes in Michigan. 


its activity resulte4 in ap- 

[ —-Negro Worker 
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You Get Plenty of Ideas How to Do It Better 9 
Working Woman Says, But You’re Not Supposed 
to Think . . . They Only Pay You to Work , 


WEST VIRGINIA— I re- 
member when I got my job 
in the shirt factory. It 
was piece work and I was 
making $12 a ' day. In 
those days that was really 
something. 

Then they started all 
that time-study business, 
cutting here and there, and 
before long I wasn’t mak- 
ing any more than $6 a 
day. That was the base 
rate they had to pay you. 

I started to /figure it out. 
The way it was- working, it 
really wasn’t worth going 
to work all week for what 
you ended up with. 

There was lunch money 
to come, out of your pay, 
and paying for your ride, 
and even our meals at 
home cost more than they 
did when I wasn’t working. 
I had to make quick meals 
when I’d come home, in- 


stead of the soups and 
stews and things that are 
less expensive but take 
more time. 

NO CHALLENGE 

But it wasn’t only that. 
There was nothing that 
was a “challenge” working 
in the factory. I don’t 
mean the job was “simple.” 
It takes a good bit of skill 
to run a sewing machine. 
But you couldn’t feel that 
you were creating any- 
thing. > * 

I remember when they 
first brought in one of 
those “efficiency experts” 
from New York. They had 
put in some new machines, 
and they’d go around and 
ask the girls to try them 
out and tell them what 
they thought. 

You know, anybody who 
works on something all day 
has plenty of ideas about 


A Woman's Viewpoint 


If I can’t meet my bills, 
I try to meet part of them. 
Even if its only a dollar 
down on it, I pay it. My 
credit stays good that way, 
and I know that if I really 
need something, I can al- 
ways get it. 

WHAT’S LEFT 

The first thing I do each 
pay day is figure out what 
I have to pay. What’s left 
I can spend. And if there’s 
nothing left, I just do with- 
out. 

You have to have a 
steady income to do that, 
of course, even if it’s not 
big. But I never figure on 
what I don’t know I’ll have. 

I work as a waitress. We 
get a small regular income 
each month. The rest of 
our income is made up in 
tips. I never count on the 
“tips” for my” bills. I only 
plan on the regular amount 
and I don’t make any bills 
that I can’t pay out of 
that. The tips I use for the 
“extra” spending I do. You 
have to do it that way 
when you’re responsible for 
supporting yourself and 
three kids. 

WOMEN MANAGE 
BETTER 

Women seem to be able 
to handle money so much 
better than men do. My 
husband used to make good 
money when he worked. 
He’d get a paycheck as 
high as $80 to $90 a week, 
and he could still come 
home on payday without a 
penny in his pocket. 

He didn’t seem to have 
any responsibility toward 
us. It never bothered him 
whether we had enough! to 
eat in the house or not. Or 
whether the bills were paid 
or not, ■ - 


I’ll never forget the 
day they repossessed our 
furniture. They came and 
took everything. I was 
washing clothes in our 
new washing machine. 
They made me take them 
out of the washer and 
they even took that. 
That was the end, for 
me! ^ W 

I just couldn’t be that 
way. When I worked, on 
payday I’d pay what we 
owed. And I still do. 

HOW TO “RECONVERT’ 

I've always been able to 
get a kick' out of making 
things do, or figuring out 
how to make something 
new out of what I have. 

I never throw away 
old materials. I just “re- 
convert” them to some- 
thing else. I have some 
old- printed feed sacks 
that have been four 
things so far — right now 
they’re bathroom cur- 
tains. It gives me a kick 
to see what I can do 
with what I have. 

That way, Ive been able 
to get the things I’ve really 
wanted, I got myself a re 
frigerator. Now I’m deter- 
mined to get a sewing 
machine. I’ll get it, too. 

I may not have as much 
as some other women I 
know. I don’t buy my chil- 
dren’s clothes at an exclu- 
sive shop when I can get 
them good things at a bar- 
gain store. I don’t have a 
closet-full of clothes for 

myself ; I have what I need. 

r > 

While I may not have as 
much to “show” as some 
others I know, it means 
more to me to know that 
everything I do have is 
paid for. ’ . 

— Working Mother 


how it should be done, or 
how to do things better. 
At first, I’d tell them my 
ideas. Sometimes they’d 
try them out. They finally 
stopped even asking for 
your opinions. It was pret- 
ty clear that they were 
paying you to work and 
riot- to think. 

“SUGGESTION BOX” 

Today they have more of 
those “suggestion boxes 
than ever before. But 
most people figure it isn’t 
worth giving them your 
ideas. They never give you 
the credit for it. Some 
manager or floor superin 
intendent gets the credit. 

And then some ideas 
you wouldn’t give them 
because it would only 
mean they’d be cutting 
some people out of a job. 

I can still remember the 
day this efficiency man 
asked me how I felt about 
my job. I wasn’t going to 
lie to him. It was just a 
“job” to me. ^ 

I told him I felt I always 
did my best and gave the 
job what it was worth, but 
it sure wasn’t anything 
special. 

He seemed a little sur- 
prised and asked me what 
I’d really like to do. 

LIKES DESIGNING 

I told him I’d always 
been interesting in design- 
ing, and what I’d really like 
would be for them just to 
give me some of those bolts 
of material and let me go 
to work on them and de- 
sign and make what I 
pleased. He gave me a look 
that made me think he 
thought I was trying to 
step out of my class. 

COOKING 

After I left that job, I 
worked for a while cook- 
ing for some women’s 
grou]5 'when they had their 
luncheons. I really en- 
joyed that pretty much. I 
like cooking, and the wom- 
an in charge used to go 
over the menu and ask for 
my ideas. 

When I’d tell her about 
some special dish I’d like 
to make she’d let me go 
ahead and plan , what I 
wanted. I*f I made some- 
thing special, I’d wait to 
see how they liked it — and 
it made you feel sort of 
good to hear their com- 
ments. , : 

I can just see anybody 
complimenting you in the 
shirt factory for sewing a 
button on in an “original” 
way! 

* . —Working Woman 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

BY M.D. 

WHAT KIND OF MEDICAL INSURANCE PLAN? 

More and more, unions are offering their members 
various types of health and medical plans. Either they 
set up their own medical centers which operate like 
clinics or they function through one of the insurance 
companies like Blue Cross. 

Unquestionably, meeting the cost of illness is 
often a hardship to the average worker, but let us 
not be blind to certain facts which determine the 
nature of the medical care that is to be obtained 
through any particular medical plan. 

NO CAN OF BEANS 

There are people who look on the buying of medi- 
cal care in myidi the same way they purchase a can 
of beans. Food may sometimes be bought at a saving 
in certain stores, especially the big supermarket chains. 
Such organizations, having large capital, can sell the 
same can for less and serenade you with pleasant music 
-and scenery while you shop. It is, however, a serious 
mistake to place the care of illness on the same shelf 
with the beans. 

Wq are living in a time of larger and larger fac- 
tories and stores for producing and distributing more 
economically; and even physicians practicing in groups 
can benefit. However, it is becoming ever clearer that 
our magnificent industry is not operating for the 
growth and development of the human being but merely 
uses him. 

ASSEMBLY-LINE MEDICINE 

For a long time, the majority of American physi- 
cians have remained free from factory regimentation. 
In spite of bonuses and other inducements, few make 
a career of military medicine. Most physicians also have 
a dislike for the impersonal and mechanical nature of 
industrial medicine. 

Worker? treated for injuries feel the different 
attitude and work of the company and insurance 
doctor, as compared to their own doctor. 

Within various group medical organizations, the 
individual physician also can not function in freedom, 
yet through economic necessity Some doctors join such 
groups. » 7 \ 

Undoubtedly, the average doctor is concerned with 
his own livelihood in opposing such organizations, but 
there is also something else. The physicians’ intimate 
contact with human problems has made many of them 
realize how impossible it is to separate the physical 
from the mental part of man. A superficial view of a 
person’s ailment; a desire to get rid of him quickly- — 
to side step trouble instead of meeting it, may lead to 
serious error. That is why some physicians are an- 
tagonistic to assembly line type of medicine. In this, 
consciously or 'unconsciously, the physician is seeing the 
necessity for considering the living humanity in the 
individual. 

ILLNESS IS UNPREDICTABLE ' 

... Human illness is like nothing else in this world. 

It is unpredictable and will not act according to 
plan. To meet it adequately, a physician must have 
a deep interest in his patient and above all else, a 
feeling of personal responsibility to the sick indi- 
* 'vidual. 

The various health plans I have known, have seri- 
ous defects. They are corporations employing physi- 
cians, whose basic responsibility is to the organization 
and to their employer. This is the fundamental fault. 
The patient often has nothing to say as to who will be 
his doctor. He may see one doctor one time and another 
the second. The availability of specialist consultation,- 
or the ease of getting X-Rays, or the inexpensiveness 
of the prescribed medicine does not make up for this 
basic defect. 1 , 

THE FEE IS THE OBSTACLE 

Recently, I read a discussion of profits in connect 
tion with the practice of medicine. Someone complained 
that, “It’s practically un-American to be against finan- 
cial success.” 

It is not the absence of pfofits that is un-American 
but the absence of human values. 

I believe that the obstacle which the fee creates 
between the .doctor and patient is actually, harmful to 
good medical care and must be done away with. The 
physician should be well paid for his labor, but it must 
be by the community as a whole — whatever name we 
call the method. This can take place without the regi- 
mentation of either doctor or patient. There is an urgent 
need for a fundamental change in obtaining medical 
care. ‘ 1 
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“Moderation’ Is A Trap 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the basis of a program ac- 
ceptable to the white South. 

The great “liberals” in 
the party and the labor 
leaders like Walter Reu- 
ther, who went along with 
the compromise, pulled a 
noose around their own 
necks and the necks of 
the Negroes and the la- 
bor movement. 

The vote for Eisenhower 
was at the same time a 
vote against the Republican 
Party, which lost control of 
both the Senate and Con- 
gress. 

BITTER FRUIT 

The so-called victory of 
the Democratic Party ex- 
poses the cynical opportu- 
nism of the Negro leaders 
and the labor leaders. 

In the Senate, all ques- 
tions of civil rights must 
pass through the hands of 
its Negro-hating chairman, 
Eastland of Mississippi. 

Finances go through 
Chairman Byrd of Virginia. 

Labor and Public Welfare 
go through Lister Hill of 
Alabama; 

In Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Education and 
Labor is in the hands of 
that reactionary segrega- 
tionist, Barden, of South 
Carolina. _ 

The elimination of Jim 
Crow in the District of: Co; 
lumbia is in the hands of 
McMillan of South* Caro- 
lina. 

Had Stevenson won the 
election these same men 
would still have been in 
command of these vital 
committees. They would 
still have held the right to 
block any change or any 
proposed legislation. 

We have carried articles 
that showed the basic in- 
difference of the working 
people to both parties. 

Nowhere does the reason 
emerge as clearly as in the 
South. In Alabama, for ex- 
ample, there are 1,747,000 
people of voting age. Only 
424,306 of ; them voted. 
Mississippi has 1,181,000 
adults and cast only 182,000 
votes, about ten per cent of 
the population. 

The large majority of 
Negroes in these states are 
not permitted to vote and 
they constitute the major- 
ity of the population. 

No Southerner has been 
a true representative of the 
population since the end of 
the Reconstruction period 
in 1876. - 

STRANGE BED-FELLOWS 

The labor leadership de- 
voted all its efforts, to tie 
the labor vote to the Dem- 
ocratic Pa r t y. Elements 
among the “talented tenth” 
of the Negroes tried to 
shift the Negro vote to the 
Republicans. Both ended in 
failure. 

It is true that about ten 
per cent of the Negro vote 
shifted to the Republicans, 
but so did' 'the vote of the 


most reactionary w h i t e 
Southerners. 

Among the Negroes there 
was no illusion that they 
would find their civil rights 
in the Republican camp. 
They voted against the 
white Southern Democrats. 
Labor, too, had no illusions 
that the victory of South- 
ern Democrats would help 
them. 

NOTHING CHANGED 

Not a single fundamental 
problem has been solved by 
the election. On the con- 
trary, every question — the 
threat of war; unemploy- 
ment; civil rights; the na- 
tional welfare — all stand 
today on the same plane of 
crisis in \ which they were 
the day before the nomi- 
nating conventions. 

Eisenhower himself gives 
some indication of what we 
can expect. On the question 
of unemployment he says, 
“I shall Call again for fi- 
nancial and technical aid to 
areas suffering from local 
unemployment. ” 

His last call had no re- 
sults; why should we ex- 
pect more from the next 
call? , 


Our Life and Times 


S 


ITALY 

The Italian Communist 
Party is suffering a deep 
crisis as the result of the 
Hungarian events. This 
column reported previous 
dissension in the last 
issue. "iL 

In an effort to stem 
the tide of defections, % 
the Communist Federa- 
tion in Mantova, an in-* 
dustrial section of Lom- 
bardy, issued a leaflet 
calling the intervention 
of Soviet troops in Hun-, 
gary “incomprehensi- 
ble.” It spdke of the 
crimes and unpardonable 
errors committed there. 

The local Communist 
boss, . Senator Secchia, 
rushed in and found the 
city plastered with post- 
ers attacking the Italian 
Communist leadership. - 
* * * 

In the province of Ro- 
vigo alone, over 3,000 
party cards had been 


By PETER MALLORY 

turned in. The C.P. is 
beginning to fall to 
pieces through the blows 
struck by the Hungarian 
people. 


In Dovadloa, in Forli 
province, the Communist 
Party called a meeting 
to explain the Hungarian 
events. Not a single per- 
son showed up for the 
meeting. 


News A Letters Committees 

(In this column we report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LETTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by various committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has in their shops and communi- 
ties, and of the people who come to editing meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 


As more people are be- 
coming acquainted with 
News & Letters and see- 
ing the need this work- 
ers’ paper fills, our circ- 
ulation is beginning to 
grow. 

In one week alone, 
since the last issue ap- 
peared, we have received 
a minimum daily aver- 
age of four new sub- 
scriptions or requests for 
sample copies.' These 
have come from all over; 
some direct by mail, and 
some because of the ef- 
forts of the editing com- 
mittees. 

The following experi- 
ences of the West Vir- 
ginia committee are an 
example : 

“We have just re- 
visited the neighborhood 
where we introduced the 
paper for the first time 
last week. We had de- 
cided to spend an hour 
and a half talking to the 
people, blit it was two 
and a half hours instead, 

before we left the hill. * 

* * * 

“A lot of people were 
out, but the people we 
found at home gave us 
a very fine reception. We 
spent a lot of time talk- 
ing with those we found 
at home. 

“Two bought sub- • 

scriptions and three 
’ definitely promised to 

subscribe next time. 

Two women In partic- 


ular want to write ma- 
terial for the paper 
and took the address 

where to send it. 

* * * 

“One of the women 
who bought a subscrip- 
tion is going to take in 
washing, when her ma- 
chine* is fixed this week, - 
in order to make up the 
price. 

★ , * 

“The Faucet materi- 
al went even bigger 
than the mine materi- 
al, by the way. Al- 
most everyone around 
here has either worked 
there some time in 
their , lives, or. has 
someone working there 
right now — and the 
place is famous, or in- 
^ famous, rather! 

■ * * * 

“One man did have a 
response that kind of 
surprised us, though. He 
was an older man and 
when we asked if he had 
read the issues we left, 
he said, ‘Yes, but I don’t 
want to read 'kny more.’ 

“We asked what he 
had found wrong with 
the paper, and he said, 
‘Not a thing. There’s 
nothing wrong with the 
paper. It’s a wonderful 
paper, just wonderful. 
But it made me so mad, 
I couldn’t' stand it. I 
just can’t read anymore. 
- — it makes me too mad! 
It tells- the truth’ !” 


VIENNA 

In a mass demonstra- 
tion, over 5,000 Commu- 
nist Party members 
marched to *the ’ Commu- 
nist headquarters and 
tore up their member- 
ship cards, burning them 
in a pile in the street. 

•- * * * 

ROUND-UP i ! 

To underestimate the 
impact that world events 
of the past few weeks 
have had on the minds 
and imagination^ of the 
workers, is to betray an 
insensitivity beyond im- 
agination. ’ 

Merely recite the se- 
quence of the horrible 
events: the brutal count- 
er-revolution against the 
Hungarian Revolution ; - 
the threefold action in 
Egypt by Israel, Eng- 
land and France : the 
preoccupation of Amer- 
ica with its election; the 
inability of either can- 
didate to offer anything 
of a serious nature that 
would assjst the solution 
of either of these inter- 
national crises ; the bank- 
ruptcy of -the United Na- 
tions in the face of these 

crises. * ' . : ' ■ 

# * • 

Russia, who had been 
forcibly driven out of 
Hungary by an. angry 
people, driven by condi- 
tions that forced them to 
chose between life and 
death, forced the situa- 
tion to a point where the 
entire population sup- 
ported 'the revolt against 
their eommtmist rulers. 

Having, for the first 
time in. modern history, 
successfully disposed of 
a communist regime with 
its secret police backed 
by the Russian occupy- 
ing force, these Hungar- 
ian revolutionary forces 
sought to consolidate 
their victory with the es- 
tablishment of their own 
government. 

.The ruthless viatory of 
force of arms that the 
Russians may win with 
all their armament, can- 
not erase, the: Achieve- 
ments of the Hungarian 
fighters. 


The Russians would 
never have dared to have 
done this if it had not 
been for the vacillation 
of the American govern- 
ment, and the preoccupa- 
tion of the French and 
the' English governments 
with their own invasion 
of Egypt. Without the 
financial and military as- 
sistance of the United 
States neither of these 
governments would have 
been able to move. 

The United Nations 
jumped into a heated de- 
bate, the total substance 
of which was, that they 
deplored these acts, and 
would seek measures to 
end them, but they lack- 
ed both the fundamental 
power and the authority 
to enforce their high 
sounding resolutions. 


Unfortunately we have 
not been able to hear the 
voice of the people of 
Egypt, how they feel un- 
der the force of “demo- 
cratic” bombs. We have 
heard the voice of the 
'Hungarian workers, they 
cry, “We appeal for your 
help, the time is short, 
you know the facts. . . . 
Our troops are already 
engaged in fighting. . . . 
The people are jumping 
at the tanks, throwing 
in hand grenades and 
closing the drivers win- 
dows, Help, Help, S.O.S.” 
There was more, a great 
deal more, people fight- 
ing for their freedom, 
giving freely of their 
lives are not prone to 
participate in midnight 
debates. 

Yet, that is what the 
.United Nations did. 


The so called “Great 
Powers”, stand in the 
eyes of the peoples of 
the world today, strip- 
ped of any confidence' 
that might be held about 
them. The United Na- 
tions stands naked, im- 
potent, abandoned by 
any person who has wit- 
nessed its impotent be- 
havior. 

The workers of every 
country have learned a 
harsh and bitter lesson. 
When it comes to making 
a choice between the 
governments on either 
side of the Iron Curtain, 
they find there is no 
choice. Neither stand 
ready to help them in 
their time of need, their 
promises are not worth 
the paper they are print- 
ed upon, they can trust 
only themselves and the 
future lies only in their 
odwn hands and through 
their own efforts. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

The Decline of UAW-Ford Local 600 

By CHARLES DENBY 

A group of old-time workers were talking about 
their life as workers in an auto shop. One of them, 
John, said he had put in 25 years at the Ford Motor 
Co. Before the union, you could not feel any security as 
a worker who knew he had a job. If a foreman was 
displeased with you, no matter how much work you 
did, it was practically certain you would be paid off. 
FORD WORKERS FOUGHT AND WON 

He said that when the organizing drive began, old 
man Ford and his staff were so sure they would defeat 
the union. But the workers knew which side to choose. 
They knew and felt the union was the side. Though 
they knew that if they were defeated they would not 
have a job, their sympathy and support was with the 
union. 

After the union won its hard-fought struggle, 
many workers were stunned by Ford’s quick and ready 
acceptance of it. Their union set-up then, was like 
many others: bargaining procedures began at the low- 
est level. They had a steward system — line steward and 
chief steward— and it meant everything to workers to 
have this representation at their side. 

According to the contract, the chief steward and 
the committeeman were supposed to work four hours a 
day on some stationary job which they could leave 
when necessary to take up a grievance. 

As John said, it was but a year, or maybe less, 
when Ford began to come out with his proposals for 
the union set-up. 

UNTIL UNION ACCEPTED FORD’S DEAL 

Ford worked out a deal with the union that the 
company would let the committeeman have eight hours 
free instead of getting four hours work out of both 
the committeeman and the steward. This meant elim- 
inating the steward entirely. Ford also suggested, and 
it was accepted, that the company would provide a spe- 
cial room for the committeeman. 

Before this, workers had never heard of anything 
like a special room for the committeeman. If you 
wanted the committeeman it was the steward’s duty to 
go for him. With the Ford plan, however, there are no 
stewards and the committeeman is in a special room, 
so the foreman has to call for him — and also report 
what the grievance is, naturally in favor of the com- 
pany. 

Secondly, by eliminating the steward system, 
it took away the feeling, the strength, the hopes 
and morale the Ford workers held for the union. 

Before the proposal, neither the chief steward nor 
the committeeman actually worked four hour on any 
day; they were always busy with workers’ grievance. 
So it wasn’t a question of eliminating the steward’s or 
the committeeman’s four hours of work. It was a ques- 
tion of taking the workers’ grievances out of their own 
hands and having them decided instead between the 
foreman and the committeeman. 

LOCAL GOO’S DECLINE BEGAN EARLY 

John said he knew that the union officers at Ford 
understood exactly what was involved when Ford first 
made his proposal. But their argument was that it was 
"the same difference.” The workers objected and raised 
all the points that have since come true. 

All that the officers would answer was that two 
men handling grievances for four hours equals one man 
doing it in eight hours. This was the beginning of the 
decline of Ford Local 600 practically as early as it was 
organized. And it has declined ever since. 

Many workers’ grievances never get past the 
foreman. Now, almost the only time the committee- 
man comes is when the foreman can’t handle the 
workers and is afraid they’ll walk out if the com- 
mitteeman doesn’t stop them. 

CAUGHT IN A SQUEEZE 

The workers’ fear and insecurity is not the same 
ias it was before the union. But it is not the sense of 
security a worker should have in a union. 

Now, you have to try your utmost not to make 
the foreman or the committeeman angry. 

You can be paid off and the company says it’s 
the union’s suggestion, and the union says it’s the com- 
pany’s. The workers are caught between these two 
giants. 



...In The One World Crisis 

The Hungarian workers’ revolt against hated Communist totalitarianism, and 
the colonial uprisings in Africa against hated Western imperialism, have for all time 
destroyed the Russian pretense to represent “socialist liberation” and the American 
pretense to represent “democratic civilization.” 


Old alliances are crack- 
ing and new alliances be- 
come strained before they 
are even formed. In des- 
perate diplomatic moves, 
matched by world- circling 
movements of arms and 
men, the Russian and 
American state capitalist 
rivals for world domination 
have plunged the world to 
the “brink of war” from 
which every temporary re- 
treat is but another step in 
the preparation of actual 
hostilities. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Russian Communism, 
thoroughly exposed by the 
Hungarian workers for the 
barbarism it is, pressed the 
more strenuously in the 
Middle East to regain a 
propaganda edge over the 
West as a champion of co- 
lonial freedom. Khruschev 


DETROIT — I just got my 
new copy of the Interna- 
tional’s paper (UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKER) 
and it makes me burn. 

Big as life and twice as 
brassy they print a state- 
ment by Vice President 
Matthews: “The Interna- 
tional Union is unalterably 
opposed to speed-ups. I am 
not going to agree that the 
Union in Chrysler should 
establish conditions on the 
basis of what they are do- 
ing elsewhere. We will rec- 
ognize and estabish produc- 
tion standards on the basis 
of what is right.” 

CAN’T SAY ‘AMEN’ 

I’m here to say that’s a 
lot of double-talk. I’m here 
to say that a lot of work- ] 


has made it plain that he is 
ready to go to war if need 
be. 

Though he too, before 
long, may be exposed in the 
colonial world — where 
Russia can demagogically 
champion “freedom” since 
they have nothing to lose 
there — the Administration 
will never be the gainer. 

Dulles’ “brink of war” 
strategy has been replaced 
by an openly-stated policy 
of “defensive retaliation.” 
Whether that means to fire 
the first shot or the second 
makes absolutely no differ- 
ence to the present and the 
future of the world. 

But none of this is new. 
It is simply a deepening of 
the contradictions in the 
Russian-American conflict 
for world mastery. 


ers feel sure that the In- 
ternational agreed to 
Chrysler’s standards and 
put pressure on the Local 
Union to accept; and the 
Local Union passed that 
pressure down to the pro- 
duction worker; and that’s 
why we got the damn 
speed-up we got in Chrys- 
ler right now. It’s so rough 
we don’t even have time 
to say ‘Amen.’ 

FROM 16 TO 8 

I didn’t get called back 
to the trim shop, after 
model change-over until 
October. I go to my line 
and the chief steward 
comes over. 

I ask him, “What’s pro- 
duction?” 

(Continued on Page 3) 


CHINESE VOLUNTEERS 

What is new in the mid- 
dle East is the Chinese 
Communists’ offer of “vol- 
unteers” to Egypt’s Nasser. 
It has opened cracks in the 
“Bandung bloc” of Asian- 
African countries and has 
caused India’s Nehru to 
waver between being neu- 
tral in favor of Russia 
or neutral in favor of 
America. And all the 
while he is beset by a 
never-ending series of 
strikes and demonstrations 
— now by the “backward” 
illiterate Indian masses, 
now by the students in that 
poverty-ridden country. 

FRENCH SOCIALISM’S 
COLLAPSE 

In France, no govern- 
ment has been as hated by 
the people in general and 
the workers in particular— 
not since the Vichy govern- 
ment of Petain collaborated 
with Hitler in World War 
II — as is the present gov- 
ernment of Socialist Guy 
Mollet. 

Nor does this strengthen 
the Communists. By the 
thousands French workers 
are tearing up their Party 
cards — the same Commu- 
nist Party of which it was 
said just ten years ago that 
they could take power 
“simply by lifting the 
phone.” 

This is as true in Italy, 
where the workers had re- 
jected America immediate- 
ly after World War H, and 
where they are now reject- 
ing Communism which they 
had made into the largest 
Communist party ouside 
the Iron Curtain (See TWO 
WORLDS, P. 5). 

.(Continued on Page 8> 


Chrysler Trim Shop Worker Says 
Union Double-Talks on Speed-Up 
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iCOAL AND ITS PEOPLE: 


THEN & NOW: 

John L. Lewis vs. John L. Lewis 

on 6-Hour Day for Miners 

1956 — in Cincinnati 


1919 — in Cleveland 

SCOTTS RUN, W. VA. 
— On this matter of the 
six-hour day, I was read- 
ing . something that kind 
of surprised me. 

In 1919, just after 
World War I, Lewis was 
acting chairman at a 
convention of the UMW 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
There were about two 
thousand delegates, and 
the convention voted for 
a six-hour day; a 60 per 
cent increase in pay (the 
miners were making 
about $6.00 or $7.00 a 
day then ; and a five- 
day week. 

The operators rejected 
these demands. A strike 
was called in hard and 
soft coal. It was sched- 
uled to start on Novem- 
ber 1, 1919. 

OPERATORS 
SEE “RED” 

The government, the 
coal operators and the 
newspapers were against 
Lewis and the UMW. 
But the strike came off 
as scheduled. The mines 
were shut down. 

On November 8, 1919, 
T. T. Brewster, spokes- 
man'' for ' 'the coal' ' ’opera 1 
tors," came 'up ' with a 
“discovery.” He said, 
and the papers played it 
up big, that Lenin and 
Trotsky were behind the 
strike, and it was being 
financed by Moscow gold. 

Lewis denied the 
charge and asked for 
proof. There was no 
proof, of course, and 
Brewster backed down 
right away. But for 
three days the papers 
had played up what he 
had said against the 
UMW. The papers didn't 
print a word when Brew- 
ster backed down be- 
cause he couldn’t prove 
a word of the charges 
that he had made 
against the UMW and 
Lewis. 

STRIKE ENDS 

The strike was finally 
ended on December 7th, 
after the miners had 
been out for a month 
and a week. By this 
time, public opinion had 
been turned against the 
strike and the govern- 
ment used all of its pres- 
sure to end it. 

The conference that 
ended the strike was 
held in the White House 
with President Wilson. 
The miners got a 14 per 
cent increase in wages. 
The other demands were 
to be left to the judg- 
ment of an “impartial” 
commission that was to 
be set up. 

It seems that Lewis 
changed, quite a bit from 
those days. 


MORGANTOWN, W. 
VA. — The miners’ desire 
for a six-hour work day 
was raised at the UMW 
convention held this year 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. As 
has already been report- 
ed, (Oct. 16) Lewis said 
that a six-hour day con- 
tract could be negotiat- 
ed, but it would mean a 
wage-cut for the miners 
since production costs 
would also go up. 

While no one wants a 
cut in wages this is one 
matter on which many 
miners have voiced their 
sentiments for many 
years. They have said 
that, for a six-hour day, 
they would take less in 
terms of wages. They 
feel that in many re- 
spects they would be 
gaining more in the long 
run. 

time and jobs 

With the regular 
eight-hour day, the or- 
dinary miner has to give 
11 or 12 hours to his 
work : travelling to 
work; changing clothes; 
working; changing clo- 
thes again; cleaning up; 
and travelling back 
home. He has little time 
for anything else. 

A six-hour day would 
certainly give the miners 
more time to do those 
things that are necessary 
around their homes, and 
these are many. And it 
would provide more op- 
portunity for personal 
development in other re- 
spects. 

WORK FOR OTHERS 

What is of equal, if 
not greater, importance 
is the miners’ concern 
not only for work for 
themselves, but for 
others as well. 


A six-hour day would 
mean four shifts a day. 
Now there are three. 
More men would be re- 
quired, providing more 
employment in an indus- 
try that is constantly 
using fewer men. Each 
new introduc tion of 
machinery sharply cuts 
the member of men still 
employed. The fear of 
your being “the next to 
go” would be greatly 
reduced. This fear 
pushes a man to take 
many of the chances 
which now result in so 
many injuries and 
deaths. 

“OVER-AGE” MINERS 

With more jobs for 
more men, one of the 
most bitter concerns 
would be reduced with 
the re-employment of 
men in their late 40’s 
and in their 50’s. These 
“over-age” miners work 
elsewhere. For many, 
their only hope is to be 
able to get back into 
the mines somehow. It 
is all they know. 

Many miners who are 
now working have been 
haunted by the knowl- 
edge that their next- 
door neighbor is laid off 
and has little or no 
prospects of getting a 
job. 

They chip in to try 
to help out, hoping some- 
thing will happen to 
provide employment; 
knowing that something 
is all wrong in a country 
that is supposed to have 
plenty for all. 

So they search for an- 
swers. But they don’t 
only think about these 
things. They also want to 
act on them. One policy 
that they would act on 
is that which would pro- 
vide for a six-hour day. 


af Chrysler in LA.: 

Detroit Foremen Doing West Because 
LA. Can’t Make the New Car 


LOS ANGELES.— There 
is a rumor at Chrysler that 
100 foremen are going to 
be fired. They’re going to 
bring one hundred foremen 
from Detroit to take their 
places because they can’t 
make the model. They 
know when the car is put 
together in one department 
it isn’t going to come out 
right. 

What's underneath it 
all is the new automation 
machines. What they 
make just doesn’t go to- 
g e t h e r when they’re 
through. I saw a new 
Dodge that you could put 
your fingers in the holes 
around the windows. It’s 
a flashy car, but the 
parts don’t fit together. 


Someone told me at G.M. 
they’re talking about firing 
the whole tooling depart- 
ment because they can’t 
put out the model either. 
They all are having a lot 
of trouble putting out their 
new cars because of auto- 
mation. 

There’s no automation 
out here in Chrysler, the 
machines aren’t out here in 
L. A. They’re back in De- 
troit. But when you eut 
that force 30 per cent some- 
body is going to have to 
work more. It’s a protest 
against the machine and 
against what’s going on. 
They haven’t built the per- 
fect machine either. 

• — Production Worker 


Automation Cuts Steelworkers 
Ups Production, Ups Pressure 


PITTSBURGH. — The 
company only shuts down 
a mill — like they shut down 
one whole open hearth at 
our place about two years 
ago — on account of main- 
tenance or something like 
that. 

We heard that the rea- 
son that last mill, or open 
hearth, was shut down was 
because the outside safety 
men inspected it and said 
it was unsafe. A lot of men 
were getting hurt. So the 
company decided just to 
get rid of the whole mill. 
They always make a lot of 
room in the mills though, 
so that in case of emer- 
gency, or if they want 
more steel, they have room 
for the government to build 
them another mill. 

AUTOMATION: 

200 MEN OUT 

Automation is what 
has really cut down the 
men, though. In our 
place we used to have 
500 men in our depart- 
ment alone. Now we’re 
down to about 300. The 
new machinery is cutting 
out labor right and left 
— and you can’t do much 
about it. 


I think if you worked 
there five years ago, and 
came back now, you’d be 
at a total loss. Things have 
changed so much. Even the 
structure of the furnaces 
has changed. We used to 
have five doors on a fur- 
nace, now we have seven 
doors. The difference is 
that the capacity used to 
be about 200 tons, and now 
it’s 250 tons. 

NO LET UP 

They have power - lifts 
now where they used to 
have a truck. You don’t 
have to wait around for 
material anymore. They 
have a lift-truck that has 
the material to you before 
you can turn around. 

They even have a P. A, 
system so they can locate 
you anywhere. Before you 
could “get lost” and say 
“I didn’t see you.” Now 
you’d have to say, “I didn’t 
see you and I didn’t hear 
you.” 

— Steelworker 


Timbers Are 6 Hard to Get” -But Dead Miners Are Easily Replaced 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va.— 
At one of the mines on the 
Pt. Marion road the men 
were working on a pillar 
section. In pillaring coal, 
everything is taken out and 
allowed to fall in. 

It is among the most 
hazardous methods of ex- 
tracting coal and extreme 
caution must be exercised 
at all times because tre- 
mendous weight must be 
kept up until all of the coal 
is taken out. 

To keep the top up re- 
quires many posts and tim- 
bers. Not only do these 
serve to hold the top, but 
when the top exerts so 


much pressure that it can | The cutting-machine op- 
no longer be held, the ■ erator was cutting a place 


cracking of the posts and 
timbers gives warning that 
it is going to fall in. This 
generally allows enough 
time to get away from the 
fall area. 

NO TIMBERS 
ON SECTION 

On this section that was 
being worked, not enough 
posts had been set to be- 
gin to take care of the top. 
There were none on the 
section to be set; what 
had been there were used. 
Three posts were set where 
there should have been 
thirty. 


when the top came in. He 
didn’t have a chance. The 
fall caught him. He was 
smashed and killed instant- 
ly. He never knew what hit 
him. 

“TIMBERS ARE 
HARD TO GET” 

The federal inspectors 
made their investigation of 
the death. They found that 
the place had npt been 
properly timbered; that 
there were no timbers to 
be found on the section. 

The owner of the mine 
discussed the situation with 


the inspectors. They dis- 
cussed the lack of timbers 
on the section to provide 
even a minimum of safety 
for the men. It’s no secret 
that plenty of timbers are 
needed for a pillar section, 
and it’s the mine manage- 
ment’s responsibility to see 
that enough material is 
available. Because there 
weren’t enough timbers, a 
man had just been killed. 

The mine owners ex- 
plained, “Well, yon know, 
timbers are hard to get.” 

But he got another 
machine - cutter before 
the day was over. 
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Up-Grading in Steel Goes by Seniority 
But There Are Jobs Negroes Can’t Get 


PITTSBURGH.— There’s 
been some changes in up- 
grading at our mill. The 
way we get it, the men, 
regardless of who they are, 
have a chance now to get 
up-graded to different jobs. 

Before, if a Negro was 
supposed to be next in line 
for a job, they would jug- 
gle it around so they could 
bring somebody else in, in 
his place. 

CONFUSION 

It all started about two 
years ago, when they shut 
down one open hearth. 
When that whole mill shut 
down, there were a lot of 
displaced persons — first 
helpers, second helpers, ! 
charging - machine opera- 1 
tors, cranemen, millwrights 
— all sorts of jobs right 
down the line. They had to 
find other places for them, 
and with the kind of seni- 
ority they had then there 
was a lot of arguments and 
confusion. 

The white guys actually 
started the complaining. 
They were used to making 
that big money. When they 
were put on jobs where 
they made less they started 
putting pressure on the un- 
ion about it. The union 
finally had to get a list 
drawn up of all the time 
and all the classifications 
.-of all the men. That way, 
If a man said he was en- 
titled to some particular 
job, all they had to do was 
look it up on the list. 

NOW YOU KNOW 

Now, every man knows 
here he stand in line. Re- 
gardless of who he is, or 
what turn he works, he can 
apply for any opening if he 
has enough time in. 

Before, nobody knew ex- 
actly how much time eve- 
rybody had in. He might 
have known for himself, 
but everybody else didn’t 
know it, and he didn’t know 
how much the others had 
in. Now if you have the 
time, you have the job. 
And the union has to stand 
behind you, because they 
were the ones who were 
pushing to set the list up. 

GET AROUND IT 

Of course, the company 
has ways to get around it 
when they want to. One of 
the ways that they can 
take care of the guys they 
want to move up to higher 
positions is to put them in 
a special classification. 

You take our knock-out 
boss, for example. He’s a 
member of the union, but 
he still has charge of our 
gang — he’s a kind of 
“pusher.” If he were to 
have a regular classifica- 
tion with the gang, his 
time wouldn’t be anywhere 
near a lot of the other 
guys. But because of the 
classification they put him 
in, if a foreman leaves or 


dies or something, and an 
opening comes up, he can 
automatically step into that 
position. 

“NEW JOB* 

The seniority we have 
now does hold for our clas- 
sification, but another thing 
the company can do is to 
create a “new job” and get 
around it that way, too. If 
they create a new job, 
that’s like a new classifica- 
tion. That job is open then, 
and they can take some- 
body with almost no seni- 
ority and put him in the 
job over all the other men. 
That’s the way they’re 
working it about the crane. 

Instead of putting a Ne- 
gro on as a crane-man, or 
putting him in line where 
he could get the crane job, 
they write the office to hire 
in somebody as crane-man. 

Maybe the guy they hire 
doesn’t know any more 
about a crane than the 
man in the moon. Maybe 
they have to train him at 
a lot of additional expense 
to them. But they’ll go to 
all that trouble, in order to 
keep from putting a Negro 
on the crane, even though 
the Negro would be a lot 
more qualified and have 


many years of seniority 
behind him. 

STILL NO NEGROES 

In order to keep the Ne- 
groes off the crane, they 
can’t take anybody out of 
the gang and make him a 
craneman. If they did, 
they’d have to post the job 
| — “job opening: craneman” 
— and then all the men 
with time would bid for 
the job. If you were pretty 
good and had the time, 
they’d have to put you on. 

By hiring a brand-new 
man, they don’t have to 
post the job and they elim- 
inate all that. That’s the 
way they have to work it, 
in order to get around the 
possibility of ever putting 
a Negro on the crane. 

There are a lot of jobs 
that come open that a lot 
of the men don’t even 
bother to apply for. Espe- 
cially a Negro. Those are 
the jobs where the com- 
pany can put so much pres- 
sure on you, if you got the 
job, that it wouldn’t be 
worth it. The colored men 
know that if they got it, 
the company would always 
be giving them a hard way 
to go. 

— Steelworker 


Chrysler Trim Shop Workers Says 
Union Double-Talks on Speed-Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 

He says, “Same as be- 
fore.” 

I say, “How many work- 
ers we got?” 

He says, “Eight.” 

I say, “That production’s 
impossible. It can’t be done. 
We had 16 on this line be- 
fore. 

He says, “You’re lucky 
you got eight — and you’ll 
get that production.” 

I say, “It can’t be done.” 

He gets mad and yells, 
“Dammit, that’s what the 
Union agreed to and that’s 
what you’ll do.” 

I say “I don’t care what 
they agreed to. I know it 
can’t be done.” 

‘CALL THE TIME-STUDY’ 

He says, “If you don’t 
watch yourself, I’ll call the 
Joint Time Study down and 
you’ll have to do it. You 
know you can’t beat the 
clock.” 

That’s what they always 
try to whip you with, that 
Joint Time-Study. 

I say, “I don’t car what 
the clock says. That clock 
don’t have to get the pro- 
duction out I do. I’ve been 
doing it too many years 
and I know it can’t be done 
— not with eight workers.” 

The superintendent comes 
along and he asks what’s 
happening and the chief 
steward tels him and I say, 
“I can’t get that produc- 
tion with eight men.” 


He hems around a little 
bit and then he says, “I’ll 
give you 11 men. 

I say, “It still can’t be 
done.” 

He says, “I’ll give you 
12. Can you do it then?” 

I say, “Well, 12 is better 
than 11.” So we got to do 
with 12 what we did with 
16 and the chief steward 
kept insisting we had to do 
it with eight. And now 
Matthews comes out with 
this statement!! 

203 GRIEVANCES 

While we’re at it, what 
happened to those 203 
grievances we filed last 
year? 

There are a lot of work- 
ers who heard Emil Mazey 
come out open at the strike 
meeting we had last sum- 
mer and say, “This isn’t 
the time to press those 
grievances. We got a mule 
by the tail. But once we 
get that contract we’ll be 
in a powerful position. 
And I promise we won’t 
produce a single new model 
unless those grievances are 
taken care of first.” 

Nobody’s heard another 
word about that since and 
there’s been a lot of new 
ones piling up. 

And now, on top of all of 
it, they want a dues raise. 
They’re talking about what 
they’ll do in 1958. Why 
didn’t they do it when they 
had the chance in 1956? 

Trim Shop Worker 
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Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


I wonder can we have 
peace in this unsettled 
world. Can we have peace 
for a few months, to let 
the white people know how 
happy it would be for all 
the people of America — 
especially the Southern 
white people, who think 
that they can’t live with- 
out beating, killing and be- 
ing so lowdown to the col- 
ored people without any 
reason when we say noth- 
ing about them and do 
nothing to them? 

Why can’t everybody 
give the Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Chinese and Jews a 
chance to live in peace so 
that we can build a better 
world for all the people? 

“ONLY BECAUSE—” 


goes down when all the 
Negroes are here to stay. 
TIME TO GIVE IN 

I think it is time for the 
whites to give in and let 
the world know that it is 
time for the Negroes to 
have their freedom. We 
don’t think that the whites 
are any better than we are, 
and no more a human be- 
ing than the Negro people 
are. 

So let them vote, sit, and 
go wherever they please 
and it will be a better 
world to live in, to stay in 
peace until we die. 

TAKE ANOTHER STEP 

Take another step for- 
ward to keep Jim Crow out 
of the buses, trains and the 
restaurants, up North, too, 


In the South, where they 
are having all kinds of 
trouble about sitting on a 
bus, it is only because 
white people think that 
they are so much better 
than the Negro people. 

But if they would take 
a little time and think 
over the situation they 
would see there is no use 
in trying to keep the Ne- 


so that we can live in a 
peaceful world without 
fighting so long. 

There is no need for a 
civil war in America to 
bring peace among the 
black and white. If there 
would be freedom and 
peace for all mankind, what 
a wonderful world it would 
be to live in, to live in 
peace forever more. 


The Working S3ay 

By Angela Terrano 


( This week l am turning 
my column over to a working 
woman in W’esf Virginia. 

‘ —A.T.) 

WHY IS IT? 

Why is it that people 
don’t say what they 
mean? 

I am so tired of getting 
a job and being told, “Now 
all I want you to do is 
baby - sit. Nothing else.” 
Yes, baby-sit — that’s all. 
But for how long? 

People make me so mad. 
You go to see them about 
a job, and they act so 
sweet and nice and keep 
repeating over and over, 
“Now, just baby-sitting. No 
work in the house.” Who 
are they trying to kid? 

“MY HUSBAND 
DOES THAT” 

I have a job right now, 
baby-sitting. That's what I 
did — the first two days 
anyway. Then I was told 
there were some floors to 
be vacuumed. I just looked 
puzzled and said, “I’ve 
never used one. My hus- 
band does things like that 
for me.” 

Then they tried to give 
me a dozen shirts and 
'dresses to iron; the dishes 
from the day before to 
wash; lunch to fix; kitchen 
to clean; shopping to do; 
washing to hang up. 

CHISELING 

To top it all I would get 
$15 a week — until pay-day 
came and I was asked if I 
would take $12.50, since I 
only worked from Monday 
to Friday, and hadn’t 
worked Saturday. 

But I don’t do anything 
but baby-sit and fix my 
own lunch and the two 


children’s. I “don’t know 
how to do anything else, 
as I have a husband who 
does that.” When I’m home 
I know how to work real 
well, but not there. 

When people know you 
need a job, that’s when you 
get saddled with all their 
work. I just couldn’t do 
that to a baby-sitter if I 
had to have one. By now 
I’ve learned to act as if it 
doesn’t make any difference 
to me whether I work or 
not. It works. 

—West Virginia 


KENYA 

The British govern- 
ment is busy congrat- 
ulating itself on the job 
of finally “cleaning up” 
the Mau-Mau in Kenya. 

One British regiment 
achieved some sort of 
record by killing 632 Af- 
ricans without a single 
casualty of their own. 

By their own admis- 
s i o n, the government 
claims over 12,000 Af- 
ricians killed and 60,000 
Africans thrown into 
concentration camps, 
with a loss of only 13 
British soldiers. 

The capture of Dedan 
Kimathi, in time for the 
state visit of Princess 
Margaret, gives the gov- 
ernment an excuse to 
proclaim their victory. 
Yet the Mau-Mau leader, 
Stanley Mathenge, re- 
mains at large and the 
“state of emergency” 
under which British offi- 
cials exercise their arbi- 
trary powers, remains in 
effect. 
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EDITORIALS 

Don’t Turn Victory to Defeat 

The recent Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation on all buses, has caused a new movement by the 
Ku Klux Klan in Montgomery, Alabama. 
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The Klan is hoping they can put fear and fright 
Into the Negro as was done shortly after the Civil War. 
Instead, the Klan is in fear of the Negroes and what 
they might do. 

The daily news reported of a meeting of about a 
thousand Klansmen. Someone exploded a fire-cracker 
in the hall. The meeting nearly turned into a stampede 
with frightened Ku Kluxers running all over the place. 

These new Negroes, whom the KKK and White 
Citizens’ Councils thought they knew and could con- 
trol until the end of time, have shown them different. 
They know they are up against a stone wall with the 
Negro ranks of Montgomery. 

These new Negroes forced their so-called leader, 
Rev. King, to fight ; and now they have forced him to 
show his hand. He stated in a meeting that, since this 
victory of the Supreme Court, the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery must not go around saying it is a victory over 
the white man. When they sit on a bus, if they get 
pushed around, don’t push back. If abused, keep quiet. 

That is as far from what he was saying nine 
months ago as the skies are from the earth. By telling 
the Negroes what they mustn’t do, he told them to put 
up with exactly the same situation that made the Ne- 
groes strike, against the bus company in the first place. 
It is' far from what a Negro worker said at a mass 
rally: If these whites push us around, and the end has 
come, we are not accepting it another day. The ovation 
that greeted these words shook the whole building. 

The KKK may be very pleased with Rev. King’s 
statement. But they have learned by now that it is 
not what one or a few leaders say, it is what the Mont- 
gomery Negroes are doing that matters. That’s why 
they are havirig mass raiiies every night. While the Ne- 
gro leaders were saying that all the good whites of 
Montgomery would accept the High Court’s decision, 
the white leaders — Senator Hill, the Mayor, the police 
commissioner, and all— were saying they will do all in 
their power not to abide by any decision integrating 
Negroes. 

Rev, King and the NAACP leaders may be glad 
that it is over. But the Negroes know that if they go 
back on the bus to be abused and pushed around, they 
have not won any victory but have suffered the worst 
defeat in history. 

It is not a question of winning a victory over the 
white man. It is a matter of Negroes winning some- 
thing for themselves. 


— E.D. 
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CAN THIS BE HAPPENING IN DETROIT? 

Dear People in this U.S.A. : 

Could you possibly look into some of the dirty 
work that goes on in certain police stations around 
Detroit? 

There is a certain police station which is 
p'l located in a predominantly Mexican and Negro 
neighborhood. They are always arresting these 
minorities and working them over. Seven or eight 
will do it to one. 


There was a Puerto Rican fellow who was 
arrested and beaten so badly that he was removed 
to Receiving Hospital where they said he had 
tried to hang himself. This occurred some three or 
four weeks asro. 


They have often told some of the Mexicans 
if they were to report them and try to cause them 
to lose their jobs, they would be mighty sorry. 

Due to the fact that some of these boys have 
police records, that causes them to be an open 
target for some of these sadistic-type officers. 


We are appealing to you for help, Public. 
Please investigate this police station. They are 
making criminals out of young boys and men by j 
persecuting them because of their race and reli- 
gion and way of life and their ideologies. 

One of these Mexican boys, about 18 years 
old, has his lawyer fighting for him where they 
beat him at this station and falsely arrested him. 

— G.K. 

•r Detroit l ’ >,; 
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You can’t turn, you 
can’t do anythin g. 
They got you sewed in 
with these automation 
machines. You got to 
work as regular as the 
wind blows, hour by 
hour- — and you got to 
get it to work. I’m no 
good at the end of the 
day. 

Chrysler- — 9 Mile 

Detroit. 

* * # 

They’ve got us pinned 
down so bad, we can’t 
move around, can’t talk 
to anybody, can’t do a 
thing. 

Chrysler Trim-Shop 

Detroit 

* * * 

There has to be a 

unity between the people 
who work on that ma- 
chine and the engineers 
who construct it. Noth- 
ing less than that will 
do. As a matter of fact. 
Ford knows it. “The 

Young Ford’’ a couple of 
years ago said, “To raise 
productivity in this coun- 
try, it isn’t enough to, 
raise the speed of the 
belt line. There has to be 
a willingness on the part 
of the worker to work 
that machine.’’ 

There is no willingness 
to make these parts, 
made in Detroit fit to 
the body in Los Angeles. 

Housewife 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

The troubles we’re 
having now are due to 
the union mostly. So 
many of the locals are 
going bad. You’re just 
paying your money 
out and it’s no good. 
Now they’re looking 
to raise dues . We’re 
not getting a thing for 
the dues we’re paying 
now. Why should we 
pay more? 

TJAW Dues-Payer 

Detroit 

. * * * - 

Since Ike got re-elected 
he sure let the wraps 
down in a hurry. He used 
to keep saying how he 
wouldn’t use Taft-Hart- 
ley and how he wanted 
to get it changed. But 
now he’s in solid for an- 
other four years so he 
doesn’t lose time and 
right away slaps i t 
against the longshore- 
men. 

Freight Handler 

New York 


THIS WHITE WORLD 

A woman wrote into 
the L. A. Mirror-News 
about a week ago stat- 
ing, in a column called 
the mailbag, that she 
didn’t see what all the 
fuss was about over the 
segregation issue. She 
said the Negroes had 
their own “separate but 
equal” schools. 

I have been hearing a 
lot of that statement, 
“separate but equal,” 
lately. And I think it is 
just about the most 
stupid thing yet, said by 
the anti-Negroes. 

The person that or- 
iginated this phrase 
must have been a com- 
plete idiot. If the Ne- 
groes are equal, and 
they admit that they 
are in the “equaF’ part 
of the phrase, why 
should they be sepa- 
rate? It is like saying, 
you’re equal but you’re 
not. I’m really amazed 
at the stupidity of 
some people. 
16-Year-Old 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

WAR & PEACE 

I feel great sympathy 
and admiration for the 
workers fighting and dy- 
ing in Hungary.: But I 
certainly cannot feel 
sympathetic to the plight 


of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

His “prison” was a 
sizeable palace, where he 
was able to enjoy all of 
the comforts of life. He 
fled from there to the 
equal comfort of the 
American Embassy. 

The short trip was a 
profitable one for him. 
On the way he managed 
to sell his memoirs to an 
American magazine for 
a quarter-million Ameri- 
can dollars. Obviously he 
enjoyed enough freedom 
to write them. 

“Underpaid Writer” 

Detroit 
* * * 

What surprised me 
was there wasn’t more 
of a protest against the 
“peace-time” draft. Cer- 
tainly no organized pro- 
test from the young peo- 
ple who are being draft- 
ed and going to be the 
real victims of it. It dis- 
organizes their whole 
life. V 

I noticed that Life 
Magazine is having a 
field day with the revolt 
in Hungary. I’m always 
skeptical about all that 
publicity. I know the 
reason Life Magazine is 
blowing it up. They’re 
having such a good time 
with it because they’re 
against socialism of any 
kind, anywhere. 

Agricultural Worker 

Los Angeles 
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The most disgusting 
Spectacle that happened 
this past week was the 
ire h-reactionary, Rep. 
Walter, co-author of the 
Notorious McCarran- Wal- 
ter Immigration Act, at- 
tempting to drape him- 
self in the heroism of 
the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters. 

From Austria, where 
he is on a free junket, he 
gave out a statement 
that now that he has 
seen the Hungarian refu- 
gees, he considers them 
good “security risks.” 
He is for offering a 
“home” to more than the 
5,000 refugees President 
Eisenhower allowed for. 

What he failed to 
, say are the following 
facts: (1) to allow for 
even the paltry 5,000, 
the McCarran - Walter 
Act is, in fact, put 
aside, and the program 
operated on an “emer- 
gency basis,” and (2) 
although the Act was 
so unworkable, even 
for their own pur- 
poses, the discrimina- 
dory Act remains the 
law of the land. 

It is precisely such 
Acts against “foreign- 
ers,” and the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act now being used 
by President Eisenhower 
against the longshore- 
men, that have made 
America almost as un- 
popular as Russia itself 
among the Hungarians. 

Intellectual 

New York 


The Polish workers 
in my department seem 
to think the U. S. 
double- crossed the 
Hungarians. They all 
told them what to do 
and then let them 
down when they did it. 

Auto-Body Worker 

Detroit 


The Hungarian work- 
ers have discovered that 
they cannot rely on the 
vague promises of the 
“Voice of America” or 
on the good intentions of 
the United Nations. Anti- 
communists all over the 
World offer big smiles of 
encouragement, but little 
else. The Hungarian 
workers must realize 
fully by now that they 
can rely only on them- 
selves : thus the tre- 
mendous importance of 
their workers’ councils, 
if they still exist. 


Of course these work- 
ers’ councils will be 
played down by the 
American press, because 
they threaten not only 
the Russian rulers but 
planners everywhere, in- 
cluding America. If the 
Hungarian workers 
should succeed in their 
revolution and create a 
genuine wolkers’ society, 
just watch the smiles of 
encouragement turn to 
frowns of disapproval. 

A revolution culminat- 
ing in a free workers’ so- 
ciety anywhere in the 
world today would abso- 
lutely terrify all those 
who set their faith in a 
soicety planned by indi- 
vidual capitalists or a 
centralized state. They 
are more afraid of self- 
determination than any- 
thing else. 

Detroit Teacher 


HUNGARY REVOLT 
AND YOUTH 

A great deal of the ac- 
tivity was carried out by 
young people, teenagers, 
even those before their 
teens, 12-year olds and 
so forth. A great deal of 
credit, and justly so, was 
given to them. Even in 
daily papers they’re 
called heroic and every- 
thing like that. 

But when the same 
thing is applied to the 
juveniles in this country, 
the same attitude is not 
taken, and yet young 
people here have the 
same stuff in them as 
young people in Hun- 
gary, or any place else. 
We have to make the 
connection between what 
young people are doing 
here and what young 
people are doing there. 
And tying it all up to the 
general crisis the world 
finds itself in. 

Construction Worker 

Los Angeles 


The daily papers say 
the youth are revolt- 
ing in Hungary be- 
cause they didn’t see 
anything for them- 
selves under Commu- 
nism, but the papers 
don’t say anything 
about why there’s ju- 
venile delinquency over 
here. They don’t see 
that juvenile delin- 
quents are rebelling 
against the life they 
have to live over here. 

Production Worker 


Los Angeles 


The fact that students 
in Hungary seemed to 
be the starting point is 
something that hasn’t 
been stressed enough; I 
think the same thing 
happened in Poland with 
the Students. The pic- 
tures I saw and the mov- 
ies were of youngsters 
from 13 to 16. 

It’s the young people 
who are driven by cer- 
tain necessities. Here in 
the U. S., right under 
our noses, it’s happening 
so commonly, we become 
familiar with it, we don’t 
pay attention to it. 

Our own young are 
protesting night and 
day. This class of “de- 
linquents” has become 
sort of fixed now as a 
definite class in the U.S., 
just as the working class 
and the professional 
class. * 

As you talk to these 
young people and try to 
understand them, you 
can’t make head or tails 
out of what they say be- 
cause they themselves 
often aren’t very aware 
of what it is they’re pro- 
testing against. And yet 
they’re protesting 
against life as it is to- 
day. They’re our big- 
gest ace in the hole for 
the future. 

Professional 
San Francisco 

* * * 

HEALTH & SAFETY 

The American Cancer 
Society has just issued, 
in pamphlet form, facts 
that are very damaging 
on the question of ciga- 
rette smoking and can- 
cer cases. 

But, damaging as the 
facts may be, they do 
not wish to rush into 
anything. Their conclu- 
sion is, “The American 
Cancer Society has no 
plans for a campaign 
against cigaret smoking. 
Smoking is a habit which 
gives comfort and pleas- 
ure to millions, supports 
a great industry and 
brings millions to the 
government in taxes.” 

Naturally the best in- 
terests of the tobacco 
industry, and the huge 
tobacco taxes must come 
before any individual’s 
health. 

Heavy Smoker 
Chicago 


TWO WORLDS 

Italian Communist Party Faces Revolt Dec. 8 

The Italian Communist Party, scheduled to meet 
on December 8, is facing the first major revolt in its 
ranks since the end of World War II. 

At that time, ten years ago, when the Italian 
working-class rid itself of Fascism, and moved to es- 
tablish its own rule, the Communists acted as the 
brake on that movement. It did so “in the name of” 
Marxism, the theory of workers’ liberation. ! 

It was possible for Russian totalitarianism to 
usurp that name for two seemingly opposed reasons: 
1) Behind it was the might of the Russian State and 
its army and its money; and 2) America was hated as 
the victorious imperialist power trying to dominate 
Europe. - ! 

No fewer than two millions poured into the Italian 
Communist Party. It is the largest Communist Party 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. It is different from 
those on the other side of the Iron Curtain which are 
the ruling parties in the land, like the Republicans and 
Democrats here. The Italian workers joined it volun- 
tarily in the belief that they would thus overthrow 
hated capitalism. I, 

An entirely new way out was shown by the Hun- 
garian Revolution. The self-activity of the Hungarian 
workers and youth showed there is an alternative to 
Communism and to the imperialistic camp of “Western 
Democracy.” 

ROAD TO INDEPENDENT RULE 

The road to independent workers’ rule overnight 
shattered the myth of Communism as any equivalent 
to Marxism and freedom. It shattered, as well, the 
myth of Western Democracy aiding against Russian 
totalitarianism. 

Thousands have already torn up their Communist 
Party membership cards. But the Italian Communist 
Party still has the biggest mass base in Western 
Europe. All eyes therefore are on the December con- 
vention of the Party. 

Only fools like our ambassador to Italy, Clare 
Boothe Luce, can imagine that American “democracy” 
will have any effect on this convention other than to 
maintain the Communist Party hold on the workers. 
The, one thing .the, Italian workers w.i]l n.ot accept is the 
old capitalistic order, whether in its fascist or so called 
democratic form. 

RECRUITER FOR COMMUNISM 

The biggest recruiter for Communism was Mc- 
Carthyism, even as now it is the Voice of America. No 
one is less popular with the European masses unless 
it is the American labor bureaucrats who try to help 
sell “the American way of life” by whitewashing the 
Taft-Hartley Act as well as discrimination and segrega- 
tion against Negroes. Such laws remain the most, effec- 
tive weapon the Communists have to keep Italians 
within their fold. 

Added to the Western capitalists and labor bureau- 
crats, are the so-called vanguard groupings who have 
broken with “Stalinism” but remain chained to its con- 
cept of the backwardness of the working-class itself 
to achieve the reorganization of society. Hence the 
dependence on the Party State Plan. Because of this 
bureaucratic outlook, Trotskyism did not and could not 
become the polarizing force for Worker^ looking for an 
alternative to private and state capitalism (Commu- 
nism) . 

BANKRUPT RADICAL GROUPS 

These groupings have exposed the bankruptcy 
of their own thought by constantly talking down 
Ito the workers, and publishing papers “for” them 
instead of by them. They have continued to act as 
a “vanguard,’’ that is, an elite looking down upon 
those on the “outside.” Since those on the “inside * 
are very few, and those on the “outside” the great 
majority, they end up in nothing more than a mu- _ 
tual admiration society. 

Now that the Hungarian Revolution has shown a 
new road toward freedom in practice, never was it 
more necessary to create a new unity of theory and 
practice in the manner in which Marx in his day had 
done by creating out of the working-class struggles his 
theorv of liberation. 

Never before has there been such need for work- 
ing-class relations on a world scale, not merely on the 
basis of what you are against, but on the solid founda- 
tion of what you are for. Unless you stand for a society, 
where the working people, to a man, manage produc- 
tion and the state, that is, run their own lives and re- 
organize society on such new beginnings - yielding 
neither to capitalists nor to any newly-formed bureau- 
cracy — there will be ho independent polarizing f<mce 


facing the Italian Communist Party which will get the 


millions to abandon it. 


— R. D. 
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YOUTH 


Thinking It Out 


By Robert Ellery 

There was an article, in 
News & Letters (Oct. 2), 
on rock and roll that con- 
cluded, “there is entirely 
too much publicity given to 
juvenile delinquents, since 
they represent only a small 
pi’oportion of the popula- 
tion.” 


The last issue (Nov. 27) 


I agree that some pretty 
awful motion pictures are 
made about youth. But I 
like to see them. Someone 
is trying to say something 
about the problem. A teen- 
ager is subject to a thou- 
sand different influences. If 
he chooses to ape an actor 
in a leather jacket the rea- 
son lies outside the movie 


carried an article, signed j house. 


“Teenage r,” which ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
motion pictures dealing 
with juvenile delinquency 
exaggerate and stimulate 
kids to become delinquents. 

WHAT’S THEIR SIDE? 

As far as publicity goes 
— more important than 
how much is said is what 
is being said. I’m in favor 
of more publicity for the 
problem. 

I want to hear the so- 
called “juvenile delin- 
quents” express them- 
selves. What’s their side 
of the story? 

There is something wrong 
with a society when so 
many people behave so 
drastically. The extreme 
cases show the defects 


RESPECT FROM WHOM? 

The article signed “Teen- 
ager” ends by saying that 
all this publicity given to 
juvenile delinquents will 
“earn us disrespect and 
distrust from the adults.” 
Which adults? “Respect” 
or “disrespect” is no yard- 
stick. 

The recent activity of 
the Polish and Hungarian 
youth has been in direct 
conflict with the way 
polite youth in a “Peo- 
ples’ Democracy” should 
behave. 

I’ve known that many 
of the militants in the 
Spanish resistance are 
children of officials of 
the Falangist Party. 

Wanting the approval of 


most clearly. How can we your parents is understand- 
learn anything if we close | able. But what if your fa- 
our eyes? other’s name is Khruschev? 


E AID LIKES IT 


. LOS ANGELES.— I am 
18 years old and have a 
job as a car hop. Some- 
times I feel more at home 


it though. They have check- 
ers who come in just like 
customers and take down 
every thing you say and 


in my apartment than I do do. They watch everything 


at home with my parents, 
and I lived at home prac- 
tically all my life. 


you do. 

I’ve had two checkers’ 
reports on me. Both good. 
I just picked up and left, j They check on your atti- 
tude towards the custom- 
ers. I do my work and I 


I wanted to live out and I 
did, and I don’t want to go 
back. I get along better 
with my parents now, too. 

I appreciate my parents 
a lot more, but they still 
have an attitude towards 
me that I don’t like. I don’t 
know how I can overcome 
it. Before, I was never able 
to talk with my parents. I 
can now, but not as much 
as I would like to. 

“I DON’T THINK SO” 

People told me that I 
would miss school; that 
I would wish I was back 
in school; and that I 
would think that school 
was easier than work. 
But I don’t. I just don’t 
believe I’ll ever think so. 

I don’t like to get up and 
go to work but I hated 
school. 

. I don’t know of any- 
body who disliked school as 
much. The thoughts of 
walking into that school 
building was enough to 
make me sick. 

REAL SNEAKY 

My job’s all right. 
They’re real sneaky about 


get it done, and the cus- 
tomers are satisfied. If 
they’re not, then they don’t 
tip me. 


| Don’t Forget Your | 
Xmas Gift Subscription j 
to NEWS & LETTERS | 


FROM A YOUNG 
GIRL IN ISRAEL Cfj 

I just got a letter | 
Ifrom a girl-friend of I 
| mine who moved to Is-} 
Jrael last summer. She’s| 

| about my age, a little! 

1 younger. This is what! 
she wrote : 


“My family and my- } 
jself are all fine with the} 
jexception that my [ 
1 mother and brother have} 
| slight colds from run-} 
jning to the trenches and[ 
]the shelters in the mid- 
| die of the night because! 
jthe “fedienes” (Arab} 
] murderers) were near [ 
I our village several times. | 


“My father keeps 
J watch with the other [ 
jmen every other night} 
jfrom 7:00 at night until | 
15:00 in the morning. My[ 
jjmother was on telephone 
j watch, and I was usedf 
]as a messenger two 
1 hours every day except] 
| on Saturday when we[ 
I had four hours because! 
Jwe don’t have school ! 
3 then. 


“We went all hours j 
]of the night into the! 
j trenches and shelters. 
}My cousins and my uncle [ 

3 were taken into the[ 
3’army and so was every- 
body else who was an| 

] Israeli citizen within ther 
jage limit. 

* * # 

“My father finds the 
3 work here terribly diffi- 
] cult and my brother’s 
1 and my education here is Cj | 
'strictly for the birds. S 
* * * 

“I had a funny dream [ 
]the other night that I[ 

| walked into my class in} 
j America as if everyone} 

3 didn’t know that I left [ 
]for Israel and they all I 
] greeted me joyously. A} 
jnice dream, I hope that | 
lit will come true.” 

13- Year-Old Girl 
Detroit 
feHSESHSESHSHSHSHSZSHSZSaSSS^ 


Haw We Hoot Discrimination 
In a Big Private Hospital 


THIS COUNTRY ISN’T CIVILIZED 
IF WE CONSIDER WAR, YOUTH SAYS 

LOS ANGELES— In the 
past I have talked to sev- 
eral persons who are con- 
vinced that wars are a 
necessary evil ; that we 
must have them to keep 
the population down, and 


for economical reasons. 

In spite of the fact that 
their reasoning and facts 
seem to be on their side, I 
have yet to be convinced 
that slaughtering men and 
boys by the thousands is 
anything but wanton mur- 
der. To me, there just isn’t 
legitimate excuse for it. 

To take thousands of 


boys of 17 and 18 and men 
with families and send them 
out on a battlefield to be 
shot down, is too barbaric 
and inhuman for me even 
to understand. 


It would be bad enough, 
even if it served a good 
purpose, but they seem to 
start for no sufficient rea- 
son and end with accom- 
plishing nothing but rows 
of white crosses. 

As long as wars are even 
considered in this country 
or any other, we aren’t 
really civilized. 


PITTSBURGH.— When I 
went into the hospital I 
wasn’t confined to a bed 
the first day, so I had fa 
chance to walk up and 
down the halls. I really 
got the score” that way. 

In our colored ward there 
were already six large beds 
and a baby’s bed. And they 
were going to crowd in an- 
other one for another pa- 
tient they said was coming 
in. 

SKIPPED NEGRO WARD 

There were no curtains 
at all at our windows. But 
all over the rest of the 
hospital they had fine 
drapes — even in the bath- 
room! I don’t know when 
the floor in our ward had 
been scrubbed last. But 
there was a boy who 
scrubbed all the other 
floors ; the only room he 
wouldn’t come into was the 
colored ward. 

I thought plenty, but I 
didn’t say anything. The 
next day, though, my 
cousin came to see me, and 
he said plenty. He was 
shocked that I had been 
put in a hospital like that. 

I told him that we had 
taken the private hospital 
instead of one of the big- 
ger ones because with your 
hospitalization you still 
have a private doctor, and 
the nurses and doctors 
were very good there. 

But private or not, 
you’re not supposed to 
have segregation in this 
day and age. And good 
“care” isn’t just doctors 
and nurses. 

My cousin was really 
burning. The thing he was 
really mad about was the 
baby bed right in with the 
ward. They had no mater- 
nity provisions for the col- 
ored at all. As a matter of 
fact, we were all paying 
for semi-private rooms, but 
they only had a ward for 
colored patients. 

“LOOK INTO IT” 

They made all kinds of 
excuses and said they 
would “look into it.” But 
he told them that he’d be 
back to check — and that if 
something wasn’t done, he 
was going to go to the 
Pittsburgh Courier and the 
other papers and get them 
down to take pictures of 
conditions there. 

The news got all over 
the hospital right away. 
The head nurse came 
and took out the extra 
beds right away. And 
every minute somebody 
was coming in to pat the 
pillow and give me “at- 
tention.” 

That night, though, the 
head doctor came in to ask 
me what was going on, and 
what the compjlaints were 
all about. I t<jld him my 


16-year old; cousin was right, and that 


they thought more of the 
bathroom than they did of 
the colored ward. The doc- 
tor said the drapes were a 
“slight oversight” and eve- 
rything was going to be 
fixed up. 

REALLY FUNNY 

Later on, it really got to 
be funny. The doctor had 
told my cousin, “Don’t 
think you’re scaring me. I 
was going to fix this place 
up anyway!” 

But it was the day be- 
fore he had said he was 
coming back to check, that 
they woke me up in tlie 
middle of the night run- 
ning around our ward, put- 
ting up the cloth drapes all 
over, and dusting and 
cleaning and getting every- 
thing ready for him. 

Everytime my sister 
came to see me, they’d run 
upstairs as soon as they 
saw her car pull up, to see 
if I was okay and pat the 
pillow and then run out be- 
fore she came in. 

Even after I left, and 
had to go back for check- 
ups, everytime we went 
back they kept telling us 
about the partition they 
were planning to build for 
the room. When my hus- 
band was supposed to go 
into the hospital sometime 
later, they said they’d need 
a week to get a “bed” 
ready for him; but they 
spent the week getting that 
partition up they had been 
talking to us about. 

BIG CHANGE 

The place changed so 
much after my cousin 
spoke to them that one 
time, that people who vis- 
ited would stare and ask 
what on earth had hap- • 
pened? They took out the 
baby’s bed and put the 
white and colored children 
together in the baby’s 
ward. And they put the 
colored maternity cases in 
semi-private rooms instead 
of the ward. 

When my sister-in-law 
went to the same hospital 
some time later, she was 
shocked at how nice every- 
thing was, and how differ- 
ent than when she had 
been in before. She was 
most surprised at how 
friendly all the white pati- 
ents were. 

I told her the white 
patients weren’t the ones 
who had been against 
it; it was the “rules of 
the hospital” that had 
changed, not patients. 
Then I told her how it 
had all happened, for she 
had never heard the. story 
before. 

She could hardly believe 
it all began with us. All 
she could say was, “Yon 
started all that trouble? 
Well, it was time for some- 
body to do it!” 
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“We Reserve the Right to Refuse Service . . 


DETROIT. — Some time 
ago two of us stopped in 
a bar out on Woodward at 
Palmer Woods. The bar- 
tender went to the far end 
of the bar. We waited for 
ten minutes. Seeing he was 
not busy, we called to him. 
He walked over to us. 

"HAD ENOUGH” 

Before we could say any- 
thing, he said, “You all had 


enough.” 

I asked. “Enough of 
what?” 

He said, “You had 
enough.” 

We asked for two cokes. 

| He said again, “You had 
enough.” 

My friend asked, “Could 
we be served two glasses 
of water?” 


A Woman's Viewpoint 


WEST VIRGINIA.— The 
world has been changing 
so' fast in our own life- 
times you can scarcely 
imagine how much more 
change will come in the 
next few years. Everything 
has changed — what people 
accept and what they 
won’t. 

Take the example of 
women. I think the great- 
est changes have come 
since about 1940, greater 
than maybe a hundred 
years before, in just these 
sixteen years. A woman 
doesn't have to work for 
what she had to then. I 
used to work for $6 a 
week. And I mean work. 

$6 A WEEK 

I was married, but it 
was before my own son 
was born. I had a job for 
a professor, helping his 
wife with her premature 
baby. I didn’t just baby- 
sit. I washed and did the 
house-work and cooked 
the meals. If they went 
out for the evening I had 
to stay with the baby 
until they got back. I 
used to work until 11 or 
12 at night, lots of time. 

I had one afternoon a 
week off, and Sunday af- 
ternoon. On Monday I 
had all the dishes from 
Sunday to do, and all the 
extra cleaning up that 
was left from my day 
off. And I look care of 
my own house after 
working there. All for $6 
a week! 


rebel, all her life. She hated 
housework, and she had 
taken typing in school. But 
how many jobs could a girl 
get typing in a small town? 
She had to take, a job for 
a doctor, doing the house- 
work and typing a little 
for him on the side. 

She rebelled every min- 
ute she had that job, for 
two years. When they 
sensed it — and she admit- 
ted to them that she really 
hated housework and some- 
day was going to move to 
another town and get an 
office job — they spoke to 
her like the “poor little 
hunky” they thought she 
was. 

They told her that she’d 
just have to settle herself 
down to accepting that 
someday she’d marry a nice 
boy and content herself 
with being a “good wife 
and mother.” 

When she finally got a 
good office job at a decent 
salary, they were complete- 
ly shocked. When she later 
married a boy with a col- 
lege education, they just 
couldn’t swallow it. She 
would have been satisfied 
with just the announce- 
ment of the marriage li- 
cense in the paper, but 
through a friend at work 
she had a chance for a big 
write-up in the paper, and 
she had to have her “sweet 
revenge.” They really laid 
it on thick in the story. 


“POOR IMMIGRANTS” “ONE APIECE” 


People who want to hire 
women for work like that 
can’t do it anymore though. 
Conditions aren’t what they 
were. For one thing, in 
those days, there was a 
good “supply” of what 
they used to call “poor 
immigrant” help. An immi-. 
grant woman with a big 
family of daughters sup- 
plied plenty of cheap help. 

But those daughters 
have grown up and their 
families are educated now, 
and out doing other kinds 
of work. They don’t have 
to accept what they did in 
those days. 

They used to have an at- 
titude toward “those poor 
hunkies” that just used to 
kill us. 

A REAL REBEL 

My sister was a real 


When I met the woman 
she used to work for, a lit- 
tle while later, she couldn’t 
believe that it was really 
my sister she had read 
about. All she could keep 
saying was, “Well! Our lit- 
tle Mary! Well!” 

To this day, when I meet 
some of those people we 
used to work for, or teach- 
ers we used to have, the 
first question they ask is, 
“And how many children 
do you have now?” 

You just know that their 
idea of “immigrants” is 
that they’re all just back- 
ward and raising enormous 
families because they “don’t 
know the score.” It tickles 
me to watch their faces 
when I tell them what my 
sisters are doing now, and 
that we all have “just one 
apiece.” 


“You had enough and I 
can not serve you.” 

We called the police 
knowing that neither of us 
had had a drink of any 
alcoholic beverage in the 
past week. Then we called 
the NAACP to report this 
to the new FEP Commit- , 
tee. 

The police came, took 
the proprietor to the rear 
of the bar and had a talk 
with him. Then they 
showed us a sign hanging 
over the bar which read, 
“We reserve the right to 
refuse service to any one.” 

When we asked about 
this being a public place, 
the police said the sign is 
to protect the bar against 
drunks who sometimes 
cause disturbances, or fall 
from a stool causing seri- 
ous injuries to themselves. 

We said we asked for 
cokes and water. We asked 
them did they think a 
drunk would call the police 
on himself? 

“If we are drunk and 
causing a disturbance lock 
us up.” 

LECTURE ON 
DEMOCRACY 

They refused to and 
wrote up our complaint. 
The following morning a 
detective called, asking us 
to come down to the sta- 
tion. After a long lecture 
on where he stood in re- 
gards to democracy, he 
asked us to come with him 
to the bar. He ordered 
three shots of whisky and 
three beers. The proprietor 
said he serves any one like 
this when he is absolutely 
certain they are not drunk. 

I asked him if his policy 
was also to be absolutely 
certain the customer is 
white and always say that 
any Negro had enough? 

I told him he hides be- 
hind the purpose of the 
sign, which is issued by 
the state for the reasons 
he and the police had giv- 
en, and uses it against Ne- 
groes. 

The NAACP said that 
after we had been served 
with the detective that fol- 
i lowing day, they could not 
prosecute the case. 

I The detective said that 
if we were ever there again 
and had trouble to call him. 

I laughed at their think- 
ing. As if buying some 
drinks for a Negro is get- 
ting him democracy! That’s 
the old gimmick of the 
South. They think if they 
give the Negroes a few old 
clothes, or spend a few 
cents on them, that will 
satisfy them and they will 
keep quiet 

—Negro Auto Worker 


A DOCTOR SPE4J4S 


I BY M.D. I 

FREEDOM IS SOMETHING YOU ARE 

I sat down to lunch recently with a dentist who 
has an office near mine. He is a reserved sort of man 
whom I know only slightly. By way of conversation I 
mentioned that the dental profession was now covered 
by social security and that I would like to see the 
M.D.’s included as well. 

He became quickly aroused. I seemed to have 
touched a sensitive spot. He said that the government 
was already interfering too much with his freedom. He 
did not want more politicians meddling in his affairs. 
His hard work and foresight brought him penalties and 
would be used to support those who lacked ambition 
and industry. His son who was now studying dentistry 
would pay for 40 years before he could collect benefits. 
WHAT THEY CALL “FREEDOM” 

I have heard similar talk from other professionals 
— doctors, various businessmen and executives. I see 
the point of view, but I am dismayed what they call 
“freedom.” 

It seems to be a sacred word, having a soecial 
meaning to them — the freedom to keep a privileged 
position even if that entails lack of freedom for others. 

In thinking of freedom, there comes to mind a pa- 
tient and friend — a man over 50 — who is also looking 
for a little freedom at this time; but of a somewhat 
different variety. 

For many years he ran a gasoline station in a city 
neighborhood, working hard, long hours to make a 
living. Finally, after 25 years, he began to suffer from; 
severe backaches. On coming home, he would feel so 
exhausted that he would quickly fall into a dead Sleep. 

To obtain relief, he was forced to close his station, 
and is now looking for other means to support his wife 
and children. 

It is a tough problem for a man without special 
skill and over 50 to find a place in industry, especially 
when one cannot do heavy physical labor. This man 
knows various things about gasoline motors, but little 
else that he can use. 

Many men have had to find new ways of earning a 
living in later life and gone through periods of tension 
and strain. This friend belie ves-he 4s -free- to-. find. other 
opportunities. However, he realizes that his freedom of 
iqovement is very much limited. He knows very well 
that people with more money than he has are able to 
do more. ■ i ' 

What is clear is that he, as well as the dentist 
seem unconscious of the lack in their lives of a 
more fundamental and essential kind of freedom. 

IN READINESS TO RESPOND 

All living things come from seeds that have within 
them particular individual properties and qualities that 
have been built in, performed, over the past million 
years. When an infant is born, everything within lies 
in a dormant state, in readiness to respond to the 
forces that it encounters. 

The ripening and maturing seems like magic, but 
it rests strictly on material, basic necessities. Without 
the proper stimulating, external conditions, no human 
being can release and ripen what is within him. This 
self-development is the real basis of freedom. 

Look at this patient of mine, whose life and prob- 
lems are very much like thousands of others. During 
his past years, by his labor, he has added to the wealth! 
of the earth. He has raised a family and supplied their 
needs perhaps better than did his father. But what has 
been done to bring to fruition all the potentials he was 
horn with? 

The best years of his life have been spent, chiefly 
in obtaining food and shelter. This required only a 
limited and superficial activity. Little else was possible 
under the conditions of his existence today — there 
being neither time, nor opportunity. 

The particular and special strengths that lay within 
him like undeveloped seeds did not receive the food 
necessary for their growth — the kind of labor which 
alone could have stimulated the sleeping energy. 
WASTE OF HUMAN LIFE 1 

There is today much waste of human life. This is 
true not only of the underprivileged — the working class 
— but even to a greater degree of other groups. The 
privileged position of the dentist is not beneficial to 
him, for it, too, limits his development. 

Obtaining the material needs of life must not be 
separated from the satisfaction of individual abilities, 
inner needs and happiness. It is the nature of labor 
today, limited and unnatural — producing profits and 
not people — that creates abnormal lives. It must be 
turned into something else. 

Development of people through freedom in labor, 
is the freedom that is human necessity. 
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One World Crisis 

(Continued from Pa ge 1) 

CRISIS AND BETRAYAL 
IN BRITAIN 

In England, Eden’s Tory 
government is tottering on 
the brink, and Eden him- 
self is faced by a revolt 
among his own Tory co- 
horts. The popular opposi- 
tion has gone so far that 
sections of the Labour and 
socialist movements openly 
encourage troops to refuse 
to serve overseas, and 
draftees to object. 

Yet, while these Bevan- 
ltes and old radicals de- 
nounce the Russian coun- 
ter-revolution in Hungary, 
they hail the Gomulka gov- 
ernment in Poland as proof 
that a moderate element 
exists in the Kremlin. 
‘LIBERAL COMMUNISTS’ 

This same Gomulka only 
a few weeks ago, in a 
statement backed by Polish 
Cardinal Wyszynski, urged 
the Polish workers to main- 
tain “iron discipline” for 
the “good of the country,” 
and to avoid the “terrible 
fate” of the Hungarian 
workers. 

Not two weeks later, he 
threatened them with the 
“fata” of.. the Hungarian 
revolutionaries. He said 
those who oppose the 
“Communist program for 
socialism” wauld be exter- 
minated as “counter-revo- 
lutionaries.” 

It is precisely the “Com- 
munist program for social- 
ism” that the Hungarian 
workers are opposing. At 
the same time they despise 
the Voice of America only 
a bit less than they despise 
the voice of Khruschev. 
WHAT IF?— 
j In American strategic 
circles the debate is: what 
to do if other workers in 


East Europe rise in re- 
volt? What if the East 
Germans rise again? 
What will be the role of 
the American troops 
then? And they urge and 
work for an end to work- 
ers’ revolts against Com- 
munism. 

These unofficial spokes- 
men can offer only the ad- 
vice and hope that the 
Hungarians flee from the 
“degradation and terror” of 
Russian counter-revolution. 

Thousands of Hungari- 
ans have fled across the 
borders (with only a trickle 
passing through the barbed 
wire of American immigra- 
tion law). But millions of 
workers and youth, in the 
forefront of the revolt, re- 
main and are fighting for 
their own vision of a new 
free society brought about 
by their own activity. 

‘BRAINWASHING’ 

Far from being degrad- 
ed, the Hungarian revolu- 
tionists have given the lie 
to the eagerly repeated re- 
ports of their destruction. 

More than that, they have 
given the lie to the vicious 
propaganda of “brain- 
washing” which the West 
has used as a propaganda 
weapon against the work- 
ers ever since the Korean 
War. 

There can be no “brain- 
washing” of the masses’ 
conviction to fight for a 
world of their own, where 
they, to a man, determine 
their own way of life. 
“Brain- washing” is possible 
only where there is grave 
doubt — or even conviction 
- — about “police actions to 
maintain world peace” as 
the way to the new society. 


I News & Letters Committees 

(In this column we report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LETTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by various committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has in their shops and communi- 
ties, and of the people who come to editing meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 
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DETROIT 

Some friends gave a mittee and to join with 
small informal party U s. 

here in Detroit, on Sat- When he finished, one 
urday night, for News & of the guests — a young 
Letters. Our Editor, construction worker who 
Charles Denby, spoke for had come to Detroit from 
about ten minutes about Mississippi came for- 

the importance of the ward and said, “What do 

, , I do to join with you? I 

paper, about its contents , , , , - _ 

F F ’ heard about you from 

and its significance. m y brother and I like 

He asked the guests to what I see and I want to 

write for the paper, to work with you and help 

work with the local com- you out best as I can.” 


Our Life and Times 


X GERMANY 

Although Germany is 
not directly involved in 
the Hungarian and Suez 
events, their impact on 
Germany has been great. 

The German anger is 
directed against Britain. 
Demonstrators in Berlin 
manhandled British sol- 
diers on the streets. Stu- 
dents in Hamburg car- 
ried banners reading, 
“Eden is the gravedigger 
of Hungary,” and “Send 
Eden to Nuremberg.” 

West German news- 
papers carried open edi- 
torials demanding that 
Eden be faced with the 
same kind of war crim- 
inal trial that the Ger- 
man Nazis faced after 

World War II. 

* * * 

The Free Democratic 
Party of Germany has 
demanded the removal 
of Radio Free Europe, 
whose broadcasts from 
Munich called upon the 
Hungarians to continue 
fighting because foreign 
succour was on the way. 
The paper, Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung, places the re- 
sponsibility for blood- 
shed on these broadcasts 
and asks the removal of 
the station from German 
soil. 

Germany is angry, too, 
that the British aggres- 
sion at Suez means the 
cutting off of their oil 
supplies for heating and 
transportation, thus in- 
creasing the hardships of 
the German people this 
winter. 

* * * 

While the German 
workers are showing 
their solidarity with the 
Hungarian workers, 
Chancellor Adenauer is 
rushing in to take ad- 
vantage of the situation 
for his own purposes. 

There is no doubt but 
what his proposal for 15 
German divisions to be 
added to the NATO — 
which was shelved when 
candidate Stevenson is- 
sued his statement that 
a draft was unnecessary 
— has now gained new 
support, despite the bit- 
ter opposition of the 
German workers who 
must make up its ranks. 
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(I FLIGHT UP) 

ROOM 20S j 


By PETER MALLORY 

They cannot . all be 
killed, for they represent 
the working force of the 
country, without which 

there is no production. 

* * * 

ARGENTINA 

There was great agita- 
tion when Argentina was 
in the hands of Peron, 
and justifiably so. But 
how does she stand to- 
day in the hands of the 
new regime? 


Under Peron, eight out 
of the ten major daily 
newspapers were in the 
hands of the govern- 
ment. Today, seven out 
of ten are still govern- 
ment-owned and con- 
trolled. Only La Prensa 
has been returned to its 
former owners. The only 
“privately-owned” news- 
papers are extreme right- 
wing papers. All of the 
radio stations are gov- 
ernment-owned and con- 
trolled. 

* * * 

The country is econ- 
omically bankrupt. Out 
of 4800 locomotives, 1500 
are 48 years old, 50 per 
cent of the rest are 24 
years old. This is the 
state of the British-own- 
ed railway system. If a 
good harvest results this 
year, they will find them- 
selves unable jto trans- 
port their crops! from the 
interior to the coast. 

Politically, the Peron- 
ists are still so strong 
and the opposition so di- 
vided that the govern- 
ment fears to hold an 
election. If the Peronists, 
by abstaining from vot- 
ing, show a better than 
50 per cent strength, 
then an armed revolt is 
quite likely. j . 

The Radical Party, the 
traditional opposition to 


Peron, is oadly divided 
into five different fac- 
tions, with Frondizi, a 
left-wing radical leader 
having the greatest sup- 
port. 

* * * 

Strangely enough, it is 
those elements who first 
supported Peron and 
then were discarded by 
him — the open Nazis, 
right-wing Catholics and 
nationalists — who are 
now rallying the Peron- 
ists under the leadership 
of the open Nazi, Mario 
Amadeo. To do it he 
needs the “people’s front” 
provided by General 
Bengoa and his three 
million supporters. 

The present military 
regime of Arambura- 
Rojas rests mainly on 
the Army and Navy and 
has solved nothing. 
Where are the so-called 
democrat ic forces of 
America ? Behind the 
dictatorial regime, of 
course. 

* * * 

UNITED NATIONS 

Now we see the spec- 
tacle of the United States 
representatives in the 
United Nations offering 
support to the resolu- 
tions of the Afro- Asian 
block in the U.N. 

Until quite recently 
this block was treated 
with almost open con- 
tempt by the U.S. as 
“flunkies” of the Russian 
block. Now that the re- 
solutions offered are 
more in line with the 
thinking of the U.S., Mr. 
Lodge is anxious to ap- 
pear with the anti-im- 
peralist c o 1 o n ial coun- 
tries. This will last only 
as long as it takes to 
work out a deal behind 
closed doors with Eng- 
land and France. 




HUNGARY 

It is now quite clear 
that the real force, still 
remaining as a center of 
resistance to the commu- 
nist puppet regime in 
Hungary, are the Work- 
ers’ Revolutionary Coun- 
cils. 

At a time when all 
other sections of society 
have been eliminated, 
they are the organs of 
workers’ revolt that re- 
main firm; that still are 
capable of offering fur- 
ther resistance, general 
strikes and slow downs. 
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WORKERS JOURNAL 

They Use Our Strength to Beat Us 
By CHARLES DENBY 

Several months a go, during a wildcat strike in my 
plant, an office worker asked an International repre- 
sentative who had been in the plant to try to stop the 
workers from striking. “What’s the matter, Horace? 
Caii’t you keep those workers on the job ? ” 

‘MY BLOOD BOILED’ 

My blood boiled in me. Only a few short years 
ago, these same office workers— who are as close to 
and act as much a part of the company as anyone — 
were yelling about the company’s treatment of them. 
Then, they wanted to be organized in the UAW. 

They were accepted into our Union only when the 
International told us they were calling on us to strike 
to settle our backlog of grievances. The company yield- 
ed to the Interracial and recognized office workers 
as members of our Union. 

The production workers’ grievances were for- 
gotten. 

Many auto workers have never forgotten, and 
never will forget, the office workers’ attitude during 
our strikes. They would walk through a picket line and 
turn up their noses and poke fun at us. 

Now, we are supposed to be brothers and sisters 
Of the same local Union — -based solely on our strength 
—and they still have the same attitude and feeling of 
contempt towards us. 

Many times, in wildcat strikes, you hear a foreman 
or company Official ask, “What’s the matter? Can’t 
you keep those workers on the job?” You know their 
interest is that of the company. They blame the work- 
ers when the company forces us to walk out. 

\ ■' .. . • ;■■■■'■• • j 

But when someone who is supposed to be in 
the same organization with you speaks in the tone 
that office worker did, it burns a production work- 
er up. Especially when all over the place everyone 
else was saying that the company was forcing the 
walkout. 

SNOBS WITHOUT STRENGTH 

Today, in the shop, there is a big separation in the 
feeling and attitudes of workers in different classifica- 
tions. It appears that the majority of workers in higher 
classifications think and act as if they are above others 
in lower brackets. 

But when they get kicked around by the com- 
pany, their first call for help is to the strength of 
the production workers. 

As one worker stated, “The office workers feel 
they are better than all workers. In fact, they feel they 
are not workers. 

“The skilled workers think they are second best. 
The semi-skilled, third. The production worker, last. 
The sweepers and janitors — some of whom have made 
a bigger contribution to building this Union than any- 
one, and their jobs are as important as any other work- 
er’s— they are not thought of at all. Or if they are, it 
is like thinking about a machine and not a human. 

“It is all because the Union has gone for this 
type of thinking and action.” 

They often post signs about educationals on bul- 
letin boards in the shop. But you never see skilled 
workers or office workers at these educationals. Their 
meetings are held only for them. No production work- 
ers allowed. They think the production workers and 
janitors are too dumb. But all can come to our meet- 
ings. 

IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH, IF . . . 

As another worker said, “If no production worker 
can attend their meetings, why in the hell don’t they 
get into a separate Union? 

“Yes, we know that the bigger the union the 
stronger it makes a working force. If we could feel that 
this was the purpose and interest of all in our Union, 
it would be fine. 

“But the attitudes and action of those above our 
Classification is such that we know their only interest 
is to cry for help and use our strength to stand on 
until they can get what they want. Then, ‘To hell with 
you production workers.’ The Union leaders use us the 
Same way.” 



What's the Next Contract? 


Walter Reuther is making loud statements which once again show that he in- 
tends to disregard the workers’ wishes for better conditions. Instead, he intends to 
negotiate, “next time,” for higher wages — which will be eaten up by inflation before 
the next contract is signed. 

In this role of labor mis-leader, Reuther is joined by all the other labor bu- 
reaucrats, like McDonald of Steel, and Lewis of Coal. 

Every time this year — i 


whether in Auto, Steel, or 
Coal — when the workers 
spoke out against the 
speed-up and unsafe condi- 
tions brought about by 
automation, their so-called 
leaders got them a raise in 
wages that meant nothing 
at all. 

Last year’s merger of 
the AFL-CIO has meant 
nothing but a concentra- 
tion of power over the 
workers. 

Not a single unorgan- 
ized industry was organ- 
ized. Not a dent has been 
made in organizing the 
unorganized whit e-su- 
premacy South. Not a 
dent has been made to- 


ward reducing industrial 
unemployment. 

Not a condition the 
workers are really asking 
for is listened to, nor are 
any fundamental griev- 
ances processed. The bu- 
reaucracy just goes on its 
own way, living comfort- 
ably as the capitalists — 
and with the capitalists — 
and raising the union work- 
ers’ dues. 

While they are loud- 
mouthed about Russian op- 
pression; while they give 
fancy speeches about the 
heroism of the Hungarian 
workers; they did nothing 
to call the sympathy strike 
for which the Hungarian 
workers — who are giving 


Young Workers & Old Workers 


I have often heard 
old miners tell us 
younger guys that we 
never had to go 
through it the way 
they did, that we never 
got our heads busted. 
One thing I’ve always 
heard these old-timers 
say is, “You don’t 
know what it is to get 
up before the sun is 
up and get out when 
the moon is out,” 
That’s true — and I 


don’t want to know 
what it is. 

The new guys are in 
an entirely different po- 
sition. We have different 
ideas because we had to 
learn, not by fighting 
against the company, but 
through fighting against 
the bureaucracy, be- 
cause the unions have 
changed from the old 
days. 

I fight against the 
(Continued on Page 4) 


their lives for freedom- 
appealed to them, 

WORLD-WIDE 

What is most impor- 
tant of all, is that this 
division in thought and 
in action is a world-wide 
division which exists 
right within the work- 
ing-class and not simply 
between “capitalists” and 
“workers.” j 

In Poland, when the 
“workers’ leader,” Gomul- 
ka, got scared that the 
Polish people would rise 
again, he said that he knew 
“most” of the Poles were 
“responsible” people who 
would not want to see the 
same thing happen to Po- 
land as is happening in 
Hungary. 

“But,” he said, among 
the Poles are some “irre- 
sponsible” elements, “hot- 
headed” young men who 
could cause much trouble. 

A West Virginia miner, 
who read about Gomulka’s 
speech in the daily paper, 
said that by changing a 
few words it sounds exact- 
ly like John L. Lewis’ 
speech, at the recent Mine- 
workers’ convention, in 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 


If They Can’t Crush You to Death 
They Try to Work You to Death 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
It couldn’t have been more 
than a couple of weeks 
since we had finished tak- 
ing a course in accident 
prevention. The top was 
bad on our section and 
was falling in all over the 
place. Some places you 
could see were bad, but if 
you hurried and put up 
some posts, you could keep 
the top up. 

DEER SEASON- 
SHORT CREWS 

On the first day of deer 
season, there were dozens 
of men who took off to go 
hunting. The result was 
that the crews were all 
short, including ours. We 
had just enough men to 
run coal. 

About an hour after we 
had started to work, the 
pit-boss came on our sec- 
tion and found an intersec- 
tion that was working and 
was about to fall in. It 
would have to be timbered 
in a hurry to keep it from 
coming in. 

So what happens? In- 
stead of getting all of the 
men on the section to put 
up posts, the boss gets 
three track-men and tells 
them to do it. 


PRODUCTION FIRST- 
SAFETY SECCND 

The boss told these track 
men that it was a bad 
place. He said it was 
working and had to be tim- 
bered in a hurry to keep it 
up. 

The way it was set up, 
the posts had to be car- 
ried about 200 feet from 
where they were stocked to 
the place that had to be 
timbered. Then they had 
to be cut to the correct 
length, and then placed in 
position. 

While these three track- 
men were carrying the 
posts and placing them, the 
boss kept repeating that 
they would have to hurry. 

That the place was bad 
did not have to be told to 
the track-men. They could 
see and hear it. 

But they could also hear 
something else. They could 
hear the loading machine, 
cutting machine, pin ma- 
chine and buggies moving 
about at the face. The men 
on production were doing 
just that, producing coal. 
They couldn’t be stopped to 
help correct a bad situation 
if it meant interruption of 
production. Oh dear me 
no! And with a short crew 
at that? Why all of those 
men were needed at the 
face! 


SAFETY FIRST — 
PRODUCTION SECOND 

The track-men set three 
key posts in a hurry. These 
posts were set and spaced 
in such a way that if the 
place started to come in, 
the cracking of the posts 
would give them warning 
enough to get out of the 
danger area. Then, they 
took their time. 

It was kind of funny to 
watch. The boss telling 
them to hurry up, it was 
going to fall in. And 
there they were, moving 
about as if they didn’t have 
a care in the world. 

It was just like one of 
the track men said, “We 
weren’t worried about that 
top after those first three 
posts were set. If it 
wanted to come in, let it. 
We’d have enough warning 
to get out. That’s what we 
were worried about. 

“If the boss would have 
been more concerned about 
that top than about pro- 
duction, he would have had 
all of the men on the sec- 
tion there setting posts. 

“We were pretty sure 
that the top wasn’t go- 
ing to kill us. And we 
were damn sure that we 
weren’t going to kill our- 
selves working.” ' 


They’ll Step On Yen 
-If Yon Let Them 

FAIRMONT, W. Va.— I 
was to go to a funeral. I 
told my boss and he said 
that I didn’t have to report 
off. The only time I miss 
is when I’m really sick— 
or during deer season. 

When I came back to 
work the next day, my 
light wasn’t touched. The 
super called me over. I 
thought they were going to 
try to get me on day-shift, 
because they had a bad 
section and were trying to 
get fellows on day-shift to 
fix it up. 

THE BIG LECTURE 

When I got to the office, 
the super sat behind his 
desk with a book open and 
started to talk about ab- 
senteeism. He started by 
saying that I had two days 
off before when I was 
sick. 

I was hot. I told him 
he had just been oft’ for 
two months because he had 
been sick. He’d just come 
back. Was that held 
against him? 

Then I lost my head and 
the boys in the shop said 
they could hear me as clear 
as if they were there in the 
office. 

By the time I got through 
the super was saying, 
“That’s all right. You got 
your light. It’s all right, 
it’s all right.” 


“They Didn’t Hurt Me Till Now 


?? 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.— 
We were pillaring on my 
section. My buddy and I 
had just pulled out of a 
place that needed about 
two feet to go through. 
The top was working and 
was due to come in any 
minute. The boss came up 
and told us to set some 
breaker posts. 

I told him, “You carry 
the safety light. You’re 
supposed to know more 
than I do. You know just 
exactly where to set the 
posts back there. I’ll carry 
them here, and you can go 
back and stick them up, be- 
cause I’m not going in 
there.” 

NO ARGUMENT 

He started to argue with 
me and I told him, “I’m 
going to tell you some- 
thing. All my life, when a 
man tells me to do some- 
thing, I stop and study it. 
Sometimes, if I wasn’t 
quite sure, I’d still go 
ahead and do it . But I 
can tell you now what I 
am and what I am not go- 
ing to do. I can tell you 
today what I’m not going 
to do tomorrow.” 

He laughed and said, 
“Because you’re sixty 
years old?” 

i I said, “You’re right.” 


SIXTY AND “SPOILED” 

“You know,” the boss 
said, “It might be a good 
idea to force you fellows 
out of the mines before 
you spoil the others.” 

I told him I knew that I 
didn’t spoil anyone. Every- 
one should have some 
sense. I knew I had enough 
sense, long before I had 
reached sixty, not to go 
into a place that was as 
bad as the one he wanted 
me to go back to. 

Just as I said this, the 
place fell in. 

They didn’t hurt me till 
now and from now on, 
they’ll have to talk soft to 
me. 


The Above Letter from 
Dedan Kimathi can be 
found in 

THE PEOPLE OF KENYA 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

By Mbiyu Koinange 

An essential book for 
undertanding the situa- 
tion in Africa. 

Order From: 

News & Letters 

8067 Grand River 

Detroit 4, Mich. 

. ' • ' I 

One Dollar, prepaid 


Black Man’s Justice and 
White Man’s Law in Kenya 


Dedan Kimathi, leader 
of the Mau Mau, was 
sentenced to death on 
Nov. 27 for “illegally” 
possessing a revolver. 
This is British justice in 
Kenya. It is also exactly 
the same justice with 
which the Russian Com- 
munists threaten the 
Hungarian revolution- 
aries. 

General Kimathi, ac- 
cording to the NEW 
YORK TIMES dis- 
patch of that date, was 
also “convicted on a 
second charge of pos- 
s e s s i n g am munition 
and sentenced to seven 
years imprisonment.” 

Which sentence will be 
carried out first was not 
reported. 

For more than four 
years, since the white 
government in Kenya de- 
clared the Emergency 
in October 1952, the 
white so-called civilized 
world has bent every ef- 
fort to brand the Mau 
Mau as a “barbaric” 
throwback to primitive 
savagery.” Even radicals 
in England, who now 
criticize the govern- 
ment’s treatment of the 
beople of Kefiya, hasten 
to add the word “abomi- 
nation” whenever they 
mention “Mau Mau.” 

In August^ 1953, ten 
months aftei*' the fight- 
ing broke out, Dedan Ki- 
mathi published a letter 
in the East African 
Standard, in which he 
made proposals for 
peace. 

From this letter, work- 
ing people everywhere 
can judge who are the 
barbarians and who are 
the civilized human be- 
ings looking for a new 

world of freedom. 

* * * 

“Sir — . . . For the re- 
turn of peace and the re- 
turn of a new Kenya, I 
have told all leaders of 
the war in the forest 
areas to stop fighting 
again from August 1, 
1953 . . . 

“Now it is only peace 
we want to maintain for 
the reason that we are 
people like others, we 
will find food as always 
but it is for peace alone 
because we cannot live 
without food. 

“Myself being in De- 
fense Council of the 
whole of Africa, Kenya 
Branch, and also being 
the President of all the 
branches, I ask the Gov- 
ernment to remove the 
police and the K.A.R. 
(Kenya African Rifles) 
in all areas, if peace and 
co-operation for all is 
wanted, and at once the 
fighting will stop. 

"Also the! European 


settlers a 
stopped from 


hould be 
hunting in 


the forests and imme- 
diately racial co-opera- 
tion will be seen, as 
needed. 

“I am explain- 
Ing clearly that there 
is no Mau Mau, but 
the poor man is the 
Man Mau and if so, it 
is only Mau Mau which 
can finish Mau Mau, 
and not bombs and 
other weapons. 
“Without doubt, the 
Kenya Government, by 
driving away people 
without careful consider- 
ation, and by harassing 
them in the Reserves, 
now the Mau Mau has 
increased a, thousand 
times in the forests, and 
young men and women 
and even old men are in 
the forests for fear of 
being arrested as it is the 
Government’s policy and 
object. And even now I 
am glad I had many sol- 
diers. . . . 

“1. If people are wan- 
tonly attacked in the 
towns and even in the 
Reserves, how can they 
put up with it without 
running to the forest? 

“2. If the police and 
K.A.R. and Home Guards 
withhold food who can 
put up with hunger? 

“3. If there is no po- 
litical organization here 
in Kenya, why will not 
everyone side with the 
Mau Mau? 

“4. If colour discrimi- 
nation continues in Ken- 
ya, who will remain the 
underdog, for the Afri- 
can has eyes, ears and a 
brain ? 

“5. If it is better to 
die than to live in 
trouble, why should we 
put up with trouble in 
our hearts? 

“Now, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Govern- 
ment to see whether 
these things are true or 
not. The foundation of 
lawful co-operation is 
also the foundation of 
peace, wealth and prog- 
ress. 

“God who created 
everyone helps them and 
feeds them and protects 
them from trouble. If 
we humans do not know 
what the end of this 
trouble is going to be, 
God knew it even before 
it started. Let us pray to 
God to grant us peace in 
our hearts and loving 
kindness so that the 
present daily bloodshed 
may cease. . . . Pray to 

GOD!!!” 

Yours etc., 

Dedan Kimathi.” 

* * * 

From that day to this, 
violence and terror con- 
tinue to be the “black 
man’s justice and the 
the white man’s law” in 
Kenya. 
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“We’ll Starve Together” 
— and Stick Together 

One thing about the 
miners. What affects 
one miner, affects all 
of them. They all will 
starve together, if 
there’s any starving to 
worry about. If one is 
hungry, everyone is 
hungry. 

You can’t come to 
my house and expect 
to find something dif- 
ferent than at your 
house. The same 
strikes or layoffs that 
hit me, hit you too. 
You may sometimes 
find one who has a 
little nest-egg hid 
away. But It never 
stays hid for long. 
OM-Timer, 

West Virginia. 

Now TheyTell Us! 

■ 1 A month or so ago it 

was announced on the 
radio that the amount of 
radiation in the air was 
“now back to normal.” 
It seems that in Septem- 
ber it had been the high 
est it had ever been, but 
this was not revealed un- 
til it was all over. NOW 
they tell us! 

Housewife, 

Detroit. 


Read 

* 1 Automation 
and 

Brainwashing” 

on 

Page 5 



Sometimes It's Smart to Be Dumb - - 


the first ear out. No- 
body had to lead him 
then! 

I remember when he 
was on our section. The 
boss would tell him to 
take a piece of track and 
go straight down the 
track to the next spot. 

They'd be looking for 
him a few hours later, 
and there he’d be, still 
with that piece of rail, 
just walking around. 
When they’d find him, 
he’d say, “I got lost.' 

We all used to get a 
kick out of him. He 
wasn’t so dumb. 


Some of the smartest 
ones are the ones who 
play dumb. I remember 
one old fellow in our 
mine. He was so dumb 
you had to lead him by 
the hand to the dinner 
hole. 

But just let some- 
thing happen — say a 
fan go down — and he 
was the first one in 
the dinner hole to get 
his backet and catch 


The Working Day 

By Angela, Terrano 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


How well rich people can 
speak of poor people when 
they have no one to take 
their place when they are 
dead and gone. 

WHAT THEY WANT 

When the rich man has 
no son left to take his 
place, the poor son-in-law 
will have to take over and 
be the big man. But that 
is not what the rich people 
want. 

All they want is to 
keep the riches in their 
family name, and to keep 
the Negroes down and 
bade as far behind as 
they can in money, so 
that they can do the poor 
white people and the 
Negro people like they 
want to. This is a true 
story. 

Once I saw an interest- 
ing story about a rich man 
and a poor 1 man who had 
come in contact with each 
other by their son and 
daughter falling in love. 

The poor-little-rich-girl 
could not find a rich boy 
friend to love, so the rich 
father had to find his poor- 
little-rich-daughter a boy- 
friend to marry. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 

He found a poor boy who 
worked in his factory, who 
seemed to have nice ways, 
and whom he liked to have 
for a son-in-law. He sent 
him to see his 32-year-old 
daughter and they fell in 
love the very first time 
they met. 

The rich father wanted 
to find out what kind of 
father and mother this 
poor boy had, and what 


kind of work they did. He 
asked this poor be., to take 
him, his wife and his poor- 
little-rich-daughter to meet 
his father and mother, and 
he did. 

The rich man and his 
wife went to see the poor 

man and wife, and told 

them that their children 
had fallen in love and 

wanted to get married. 

‘NO’ AND ‘YES’ 

The poor people shouted 
out, “No. Our son can’t 

marry your rich daughter 
because he will marry out 
of his class. 

“We are poor people. We 
do not have a factory; only 
a garage to make our liv- 
ing and we can’t take care 
of your rich daughter out 
of the garage.” 

The rich father said. 
“Yes, but the boy and girl 
love each other. Let them 
marry and I will send my 
cars to your garage to be 
repaired. You can over- 
charge me for fixing my 
cars so that the children 
can live. 

“I need someone to take 
my place when I come to 
die, because I do not have 
a son to take my place 
when I am gone to come 
no more. 

“Your son will be my son 
and take my place when I 
am gone.” 

* * * 

So, we can see that if 
everybody could have the 
same amount of money, the 
world would be a better 
world to live in, to stay in 
until we die. 


Job security, if there 
ever was such a thing, is 
at a low ebb these days. 
You go into work and 
yon sit and wait to see if 
the rumor about “lay-off” 
is right this time. For 
the past six months it’s 
been like that where I 
work. 

Rumors were flying and 
finally one came true. It 
was said that right after 
the presidential elections 
there would be a lay-off. 
The morning after the elec- 
tion 200 to 400 people were 
told they would be laid-off. 

At first it got to be quite 
a worry. We didn’t want 
to stop working because we 
need the money. But, little 
by little, we got so dis- 
gusted over everything that 
now we are just waiting to 
get a month to relax and 
eateh up with house work. 

You never seem to be 
able to catch up with 
bills, never mind trying 
to get ahead a little. 

IT’S CHRISTMAS AGAIN 
We sit in amazement 
that Christmas is here 
again. A whole year has 
gone by and we look and 
try hard to see what we 
have to show for it. 


That is why we wish 
for a month off now. It 
wouldn’t change the pic- 
ture very much one way or 
the other. 

THE PRESIDENT 
GOOFED 

The lay-off rumor was 
making the rounds in one 
of the factories here, when 
the president of that com- 
pany came out and said 
something about business- 
men making sure there will 
be enough jobs for the 
Hungarian refugees who 
are coming to this country 
now. Well, the lay-off was 
cancelled and a friend who 
works there says that the 
president goofed by mak- 
ing that statement. 

“WE LL STARVE 
TOGETHER” 

Everyone is questioning 
the Hungarian people who 
are being allowed to enter 
— and it is a pitiful few — 
as a show. They promise 
these people jobs when 
there are hundreds laid-off 
here and the threat of lay- 
off is always around. 

These questions are 
coming up. Workers are 
saying, “Well it looks like 
we will all starve to- 
gether.” 


Job-Shop Work Is Inefficient and Degrading 


LOS ANGELES — A job 
shop is a small factory run 
on the frazzled end of a 
shoestring doing sub-con- 
tract machine shop work 
for large industries. 

When a big factory has 
a sudden excess of work, 
instead of buying new 
equipment, it will farm the 
work out to a job shop. In 
the job shop you work the 
hours needed to finish the 
job on time. A 60- or 70- 
hour week in a job shop is 
not unusual. But they are 
always hiring and laying- 
off because the work is not 
steady. No one knows when 
the big contractor will pull 
its work out. 

PASSING THE BUCK 

In a job shop the prin- 
ciple of passing the buck 
reaches new levels of idiocy. 
Today the inspector whom 
I work for was fired. It 
seems that he had con- 
stantly complained about 
the quality of the work be- 
ing (tone. The foreman, 


however, was in such a 
hurry to make production 
that he sent faulty work to 
the contractor. The work 
naturally came back to be 
reworked and the inspector 
was fired, not the foreman. 

The boss cannot turn 
down any jobs offered him 
by the large companies for 
fear of hurting his rela- 
tions with them. In one 
shop, the boss would come 
over and give a worker five 
jobs at once when the load 
got heavy. Each job had a 
blueprint. The boss kept no 
record of who had what 
job, so the worker picked 
out the jobs he felt like do- 
ing. Then he would throw 
away the blueprints of the 
most objectionable jobs. As 
a result, in a week or so, the 
boss would come tearing 
through the shop mutter- 
ing, “I know the job is here 
someplace. Where is the 
print? Where is the print?" 
Somehow this guy is still jn 
business. 


EXHAUSTING & 
DEGRADING 

I don’t like job shop 
work on principle. If any- 
thing happens and you get 
into a beef with the boss, 
his word is law. Even with 
the unions the way they are 
now, a worker in a union 
shop can act with more 
dignity and stand up for 
his rights even if he des- 
perately needs to keep his 
job. 

Working the overtime 
and switching jobs so often 
is exhausting and degrad- 
ing. It makes family life 
difficult. You also get sore 
inside because workers 
fought so long for the 40- 
hour week and here you 
are working these long 
crazy hours. Sure, the ex- 
tra money is nice but it’s 
not a human way to live. 
But the way things are 
now if you try to be human 
you’ll be a very hungry 
human. 
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EDITORIALS 

Heroism That Lives On 

The general strike that the Hungarian Workers’ 
Councils are conducting at this moment will stand as 
a monument of unparalleled heroism. 

They carry on despite the fact that over 100,000 
Hungarians, who previously fought shoulder-to-shoulder 
with them, have now crossed the border to Austria. 

1 They carry on despite the fact that Russian tanks 
and troops fire into unarmed crowds. 

What gives these revolutionaries their daring? 

They have withstood the attack of the monster 
Russian State. They have been left standing alone in 
their heroic fight by the “Voice of America” which 
has found it convenient to sink itself into the United 
Nations’ gab-fests and thus to hide its do-nothingness. 

These capitalistic instruments are resolute in only 
one thing — passing resolutions. At the head of the 
resolution-writing that means nothing stands Krishna 
Menon of India. He now thinks that the way to “solve” 
the massacre of Hungarians is to go to Russia and 
"talk it over” with the slaughterers. 

Prominent in this talking big and doing little is 
the labor bureaucracy the world over. Every union 
leader has “praised” the Hungarian freedom fighters. 
Not a single one of them has listened to the Hungarian 
appeal for a sympathy strike. 

It is reported that 25- to 50,000 freedom 
fighters lie dead. Many of the Hungarian intellectuals, 
who helped spark the October 23rd revolt for freedom, 
have now fled to their individual freedom elsewhere. 
The Hungarian workers, on the other hand, do not 
separate their individual freedom from the freedom of 
their country from Russian overlordship. 

Neither do the women who faced the Russian tanks 
In a defiant demonstration to mourn their dead. 

Nor does the youth who know that the only type 
of freedom that means anything is the freedom of peo- 
ple to run their own lives. 

There has been no greater heroism than that 
created by this vision of a better world. Each man is 
as a hundred in vision — and hence as a hundred in 
strength, courage, fortitude and capacity to sacrifice 
for a world society where all working people, to a man, 
run production and the state. 

This heroism and vision will not be drowned in any 
blood baths. It will continue to recreate itself until, on 
a world scale, the new society becomes a reality. 


The 66 . Progress 99 of Automation 

At a Des Moines, Iowa packing plant so many jobs 
and wages rates no longer exist since automation was 
introduced, that an officer in the local union admitted 
that, in the 1955 negotiations, they “bargained out” 
more job descriptions and job classifications than dur- 
ing the total period of collective bargaining between 
the union and company during the previous 15 years. 

It was all summed up by a steel worker who said, 
*T don’t know whether these new mills benefit the 
working man. The more production the more speed . . . 
You take like on this mill, we put out more pipe in 
eight hours than the old mill put out in 32. Figure it 
out for yourself. If the company runs into slack time, 
then we will do in one day what we used to do in four 
days, and so we lose three days’ work ... Another 
thing about these mills, you don’t get a chance to work 
up as much. On the old mills we had jobs running 
from job class 5 to job class 20.” 

Contrary to the high skills allegedly needed, it is 
clear that less skill is needed with automated equip- 
ment; there is an actual decrease in specialization. 
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YOUNG WORKERS 
& OLD WORKERS 

(Continued from Page 1) 

company all the time. 
But in a strike, the com- 
pany doesn’t dare open 
its mouth or it’ll make 
the situation that much 
worse. When the guys 
come out they have the 
bureaucracy to fight. 

If there’s a grievance 
you might see them in a 
month or two. But if 
there’s a strike situation, 
they’re right there on 
the spot in a couple of 
hours to break it. 

The older ones de- 
veloped through fight- 
ing against the com- 
pany. The newer ones 
through figh ting 
against the company 
and the bureaucracy. 

UMW District 31 

West Virginia. 

* * * 

I just got bumped to 
afternoons from mor- 
nings and I was sound- 
ing off a little bitterly 
about it. The chief 
steward told me that 
if the older workers 
would bid into higher 
classification jobs there 
wouldn’t be this prob- 
lem of bumping the 
younger workers. 

Young UAW 
Assembler 

Detroit 

* * * 

The older men don’t 
want to bump into the 
higher classifications be- 
cause we have to work 
at their old rate on the 
new job for three months 
before we get the high- 
er rate. Why should we? 
Then it could be another 
three months before we 
got top rate for the job. 

Sometimes the com- 
pany will give top rate 
right away after three 
months, or a few weeks 
after — if they think 
you’re doing the job 
well, or deserve it or 
something. 

But the contract leaves 
that up to the company, 
it just says three months 
before the first raise and 
then top rate within six 
months after the trans- 
fer. 

A-Assembly 

Detroit 

# * • 

The older guys say 
they don’t want to bump 
up because they have to 
wait too long to get top 
pay. I don’t think that's 
the real reason. I think 
they don’t bid for the 
higher job because they 
know the job they’re on 
and they have every- 
thing worked out. The 
few cents more isn’t 


worth the grief of start- 
ing on a new job they 
don’t know. 

I can’t really blame 
the older fellows for 
this, but the way it’s 
working out now the 
company says they 
can’t help it, they got 
to bump the younger 
guys. And the union 
says, they can’t help 
it because the older 
guys don’t up and eve- 
rybody blames every- 
body else and we get 
the short stick. 

2-Year Seniority 

Detroit 


LEADERS & RANKS 

I read that article 
about the decline of Lo- 
cal 600 (Workers’ Jour- 
nal, Dec. 11) , and I re- 
member for years all 
over the UAW workers 
used to say that the old 
Briggs and Hudson lo- 
cals, and a few of the 
other smaller locals, had 
the best and strongest 
union in the UAW. 


When we first heard 
about the Union want- 
ing to raise our dues, 
one guy said, “Those 
Hungarians got the 
right idea. I don’t care 
who the leaders are. If 
they’re Communists, or 
Republicans, or Reu- 
therites, or Democrats, 
they’re no damn good 
to us anymore.” 

Ford-Highland 

Detroit 

# # * 

Some of the men were 
passing the Pittsburgh 
Courier around with the 
story about the Mont- 
gomery Improvement As- 
sociation asking for con- 
tributions to help out in 
the boycott. 

A lot of the guys 
copied down the ad- 
dress because they 
want to send some- 
thing. They said they 
never would give be- 
fore because then you 
had to give through 
your NAACP local or 
through Diggs. 


Each one of those 
locals had not only 
- chief stewards but also 
line stewards, atth ough 
many have deteriorat- 
ed as a result of the 
union officers making 
deals and going for 
proposals by the com- 
pany. 

Now, they’re all talk- 
ing about eliminating 
the steward system. 

Member, Local 212 

Detroit 

* * * 


During the recent cam- 
paign there is no doubt 
but what the American 
Labor Leadership CIO- 
AFL used every trick in 
the book to get the 
American workers to 


vote the way they want- 
ed them to. No one 
asked the workers what 
they wanted to do. 

What was the result? 
The labor bureaucracy 
collected and spent $1,- 
041,224 from its 16 mil- 
lion members, (about 16 
cents per member) . All 
of this money was wast- 
ed supporting tihe party 
of Stevenson - Kefauver 
and led by the anti-Ne- 
gro Southern reactionary 
Democrats. 

Not only was the party 
decisively defeated, but 
the actions taken by the 
labor leadership weak- 
ened the position of or- 
ganized labotr in the 
struggle against their 
bosses on the job. 

World War :H Vet 

New York 


ll 


Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

I’ve been saying for 
a long time that the 
NAACP has been play- 
ing around and no 
help to the Montgom- 
ery boycott. Now it 
looks to me like Mont- 
gomery knows it too 
because they asked 
anyone who wants to 
send them contribu- 
tions to send it direct 
to them and to no 
other organization. 

Negro Housewife 

Detroit 

# * * 

THIS WHITE WORLD 

Politicians, in order to 
win votes, have done 
some things that are 
downright weird. Their 
latest piece of fantasy 
involves some poison pen 
letters, which were sent 
to addresses in racially 
mixed neighborhoods in 
Detroit just before the 
November election. The 
letters urged voters to 
vote Democratic to “keep 
the colored people in 
their place.” 

Since most of the let- 
ters went to Negroes, 
this was presumably a 
bid for Republican votes. 
The letters were post- 
marked Atlanta, Georgia. 

This week the FBI and 
state authorities seem to 
have traced the letters 
to the Republican state 
headquarters in Detroit. 
They were typed on the 
same typewriter found in 
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the party offices. The 
man who flew to Atlanta 
to mail the letters is 
■>. supposed to be a Repub- 
lican leader, and he gave 
the Republican party’s 
telephone number when 
making his plane reser- 
vations. There seem to 
be other pieces of evi- 
dence that have not been 
announced. 

By now it must be 
clear to everyone that 
neither the Democrats 
with their Dixie bloc nor 
the Republicans with 
their poison pen pals 
have an ounce of hon- 
esty left, to say nothing 
of political integrity. 

Independent 
, Detroit 

. * • * 

On. Dee. 5 I watched 
the U. S. Steel Hour on 
TV. The commercial 
showed a group of white 
students taking a torn*, 
of the Fairfield Works 
outside Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

As they entered, the 
TV cameras were care- 
ful not to show the 
two entrance gates, 
one with a “white 
only” sign and the 
v other for “colored 
f* only.” 

I also failed to notice 
that any colored stu- 
dents were included in 
the touring group, al- 
though 50 per cent of 
the people in Birming- 
ham are Negroes. 

White TV Viewer, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

* ♦ * 

WAR & PEACE 

Did you ever notice 
how some news commen- 
tators on the radio sort * 
of hint at many things 
on their programs? Not 
long ago they used to 
harp on a workers’ gov- 
ernment (Russia?) and \ 
how bad it was. 

They followed this for 
a long time, but quit in 
time so they wouldn’t 
have to swallow their 
own words. 

They are now cheer- 
ing for the workers in 
Hungary and sort of 
making the workers’ 
councils “their” football 
team. 

EX-G.I. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


A guided missile fired 
by the Air Force got 
“lost” and landed some- 
where in South America 
in the dense jungle. It 
will probably never be 
recovered. Too bad 
Dulles wasn’t riding it. 

Student, 

Detroit. 


The United States came 
out second best in the 
Olympic Games, held in 
Australia this year. Rus- 
sia was the “winner” in 
terms of the highest 
number of points won by 
its athletes. 

However, if anyone 
were to pay attention to 
the international rules — 
established long before 
the supremacy of ath- 
letes became any sort of 
measure of the correct- 
ness of the political 
policy of any country — . 
then the “victory” of 
Russia would establish 
only the supremacy of 
Russia’s athletes. 

The Olympics should 
be confined to a compe- 
tition between individ- 
. usds. . and. not. .become, the 
political football that it 
has in recent years. 

Sportsman, 

Up. Peninsula, Mich. 


BATTLE FOR 
MEN'S MINDS 

The Roman Catholic 
Church, which has long 
advertised itself as the 
world’s greatest force 
against totalitarianism, 
has recently made deals 
with Gomulka in Poland 
exactly as it made deals 
with Hitler and Musso- 
lini. 

By agreeing to urge 
Polish Catholics to sub- 
mit to the Gomulka re- 
gime, the Church has in 
turn received the privi- 
lege of controlling 
classes in religious edu- 
cation in State schools. 


Thus Church and 
State, in Poland as in 
Spain today, are in 
league against the 
struggle for freedom of 
people who are sick of 
other people running 
their lives for them. 

In making a deal with 
Gomulka, the Church 
shows once again that 
the only freedom it cares 
about is freedom for it- 
self: the authority of its 
leaders is far more im- 
portant than the free 
dom of its members. 

In this respect there is 
no difference at all be- 
tween the Church and 
the Communist Party. 

Detroit Teacher 

IT * * * 

•id 

My philosophy instruc- 
tor finally came through 
with a little bit of truth 
the other day. After 
rambling through the 
biggest part of the se- 
mester, he made a state- 
ment 5 . that T think he 
should have made a long 
time ago. 

He was talking about 
Marxism and said, “Rus- 
sia is as far from Marx 
as the United States is 
from Jesus Christ.” 

It made the class a 
little worth while. But 
then what does he come 
up with but, “You have 
to study Stalin and what 
Russia is like today to 
know Marx.” 

I guess I had him 
pegged right the first 
time. The next thing 
he’ll be saying is that we 
have to study Joseph 
McCarthy and Wall 
Street to know Jesus 
Christ. 

Student, 

West Va. University. 


WE WELCOME A NEW CORRESPONDENT 

“I enjoy reading News & Letters as it gives 
me an insight to what the American workers are 
actually thinking and feeling about the various 
issues and problems that are besetting the work- 
ers. . . . 

“I would like to write a column of British 
Workers’ news or act as a London correspondent 
for you. . . . 

“As News & Letters is a workers’ paper I 
look upon this labour of mine as a contribution 
to the international workers’ cause. . . . 

“I think the best plan is that I send you not 
only British working class news but also political 
news information likely to be of interest. . . .” 

I close now with best wishes. 

Fraternally yours, 

V. J. L. 

London, England 


TWO WORLDS 

AUTOMATION AND BRAINWASHING 

Automation has cut across the thinking of the 
people more sharply than anything else since the In- 
dustrial Revolution nearly 200 years ago. -j 

At the point of production, automation has com- 
pelled two fundamentally different class attitudes, de- 
pending on which side of the machine you stand. y 

WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? ' 

If you are the one who operates it, you feel its 
impact in every bone of your body: you are more 
sweaty, more tired, more tense and you feel about as 
useful as a fifth wheel. You are never on top of the 
machine; the machine is always on top of you and 
keeps you isolated from your fellow-workers. In addi- 
tion, you feel more isolated as more and more of your 
shopmates are displaced by the monster machine. 

If, on the other hand, you are the one who drives 
the men and counts the production for management, 
you praise the machine to the skies. > 

This attitude of the capitalists and their agents 
has acted as a brainwashing of the labor bureau- 
cracy. 

Instead of listening to the specific grievances and 
aspirations of the workers; instead of listening to their 
complaints against the conditions of labor and new 
speed-ups; instead of listening when the workers ques- 
tioned the very kind of labor that would transform 
man into a cog of a machine and make the machine 
into “the thinker,” the labor bureaucracy counselled 
the workers to do nothing “against” automation. Thus, 
when the miners were first confronted with the con- 
tinuous miner in 1949, John L. Lewis disregarded their 
general strike and announced instead that the union 
was for “progress.” f 

The working force in the mines was literally 1 
eut in half. " v 

By 1953, automation reached Ford. Reuther told 
the auto workers to consider “the future” which would 
bring them a six-hour day, and not to fight against 
the present unemployment. . t 

Meanwhile, there has been no change in the 
working day since the workers, through their own 
struggles over decades, won the eight-hour day 
at the turn of the century. 

BRAINWASHED LABOR LEADERS 

The latest result of this brainwashing of the so- 
called labor leadership can be seen in the way in which 
they let the professors do their thinking for them. 
There is is not a college, from the University of Mich- 
igan to Harvard, that does not have its Technology 
Project. The labor bureaucracy appears at the confer- 
ences to parrot the words of “the educated.” 

The actual findings of “case studies” are hidden 
behind the windy words of labor bureaucrat and pro- 
fessor. Take the case that every Detroit auto worker 
knows only too well — the closing down of the Murray 
Body Works several years ago. Five thousand workers 
found themselves with lots of time on their hands and 
no money in their pockets— -they were out of work'. 
The management, however, was “forward looking.” 
They went into another business — bowling alleys. They 
moved out of Detroit. The 5,000 auto workers remained 
in Detroit and remained unemployed. 

Or, take the cases of those who remain on the job 
in automated plants. Contrary to the ease that push- 
button work was supposed to bring about, the workers 
all say: the more production, the more speed and ten- 
sion. i’ 

Contrary to Reuther’s abstractions of every 
worker an engineer, there is little or no upgrading 
with automation. 

What do the labor bureaucrats and the professors 
do with all these findings? Well, here are some of the 
questions they posed: 

Mr. Ted F. Silvey, of the National Headquarters 
Staff of the AFL-CIO, stated that the problems they 
would have to face with automation are 1) labor 
scarcity, and 2) he saw that “more and more people 
will be relieved from that acquisitiveness which drives 
them to obtain personal property beyond all sensible 
human needs.” 1 ■ 

Professor Charles R. Walker, the Director of Re- 
search in Technology and Industrial Relations, and the 
President of the Society for Applied Anthropology 
which sponsored this conference summed it up by 
worrying about: “What can we find as substitute for 
time?” (his own emphasis). 

It is clear no torture chambers are needed to 
brainwash labor bureaucrats and intellectuals. They 
are too deaf to the concrete demands of the workers, 
and all too-willing victims of abstractions which help 
maintain the capitalist system. 

R. D. 
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YOUTH 

It Out 


By Robert Ellery 


- The New York Post has 
been running a series about 
juvenile delinquency on 
New York's lower East 
Side. 

I want to take up the 
fourth article in this series. 
It is entitled, “A Teenager 
Makes Good,” by Helen 
Dudar. Her comments be- 
,tray that she has a classic 
typical social-worker’s atti- 
tude. They fool themselves 
as to the accomplishments 
being made. Their starry 
eyes turn inward, unable to 
face up to the reality that 
this thing called “juvenile 
delinquency” is a symptom 
on a sick society. What is 
demanded is a cure for the 
illness. 

A CASE HISTORY? 

The case history of an 
East Side youth is present- 
ed! That the writer is never 
able to identify herself with 
the youth is evident. She 
waxes poetic: 

’“At his most relaxed mo- 
ments, he had native charm 
and intelligence and an air 
of guileless sincerity that 
attracted most people, in- 
cluding cops. He was tall 
for his age, well-developed, 
and moved with an easy 
grace that reflected his cer- 
tainty in his physical 
strength — literally his only 
certainty.” 

I’ve heard jungle animals 
described similarly. 

— OR A HUMAN BEING? 

The teen - ager comes 
from a broken family and 
has been brought up by his 
mother. Both were support- 
ed by the welfare depart- 
ment. He doesn’t like his 
mother and didn’t like 


school. His local social 
worker got him a job as a 
trucker’s helper and then 
as an errand-boy. 

If he stayed steadily em- 
ployed at this point in his 
life, age 16, the welfare de- 
partment would have cut 
financial aid to his mother 
and he would have been re- 
sponsible for her support. 

A BOY’S DREAMS 

He dreams of becoming 
an actor, a writer, or a 
world adventurer. Miss 
Dudar says these dreams 
are “all areas that could 
bestow fame and fortune 
without the necessity for 
becoming deeply involved 
with any other persons.” 

Does this imply that 
when he is straightened 
out, his job as errand-boy 
should look good to him be- 
cause of the many social 
contacts it affords? And 
what of Miss Dudar? What 
makes her a writer? 

The local social worker 
introduces him to a neigh- 
borhood dramatic group. 
He participates with them. 
Because he is so busy, he 
gives up the petty thievery 
in which he had been en- 
gaged. 

ESCAPE TO THE ARMY 

At the age of 17 he joins 
the Army in order to get 
away from the old neigh- 
borhood, from his mother, 
and, my guess is, from his 
social-worker friend, too. 

We are told that after he 
gets out of the army, “he 
might study acting or settle 
for a less glamorous job.” 
At least he’ll be too old to 
be a juvenile delinquent. 


I Can Earn It, 

Why Can't I 
Spend It? 

DETROIT— -It all started 
last week when I earned 
some money doing a paper 
route for a friend and 
baby-sitting for a neighbor. 

All together, I got about 
five dollars and I spent 
about three-quarters of it 
the next day on the usual 
teenage cravings — girls, 
cokes, juke-boxes, ciga- 
rettes, etc. 

When my father asked 
me to show him how much 
I had left, I showed him 
about a dollar. This was 
the evening after I got the 
money. That settled it. 

He then said, “That does 
it. I’m going to start a 
bank account for you.” 

Only one flaw' w as in 
the proposition: I could 
not withdraw any bread 
or money. 

My question is: Why 
can’t I spend it if I can 
earn it?” 

* * * 

I would like to hear 
from some kids who have 
the same trouble with their 
money and parents. Just 
send your replies to News 
£ Letters. 

— 14- Year Old Boy 


Mother Remembers 
She Hated School 

I can’t say whether I 
think school is very im- 
portant because I hated 
school myself. Maybe I 
went to the wrong 
school. Maybe I didn’t 
hate it, maybe I was just 
bored. 

At one of the schools 
I went to, I felt each 
class was one big party. 
The teachers didn’t take 
much interest in the 
kids. You could tell the 
teacher to shut up and 
the teacher would shut 
up. — L. A. Housewife 


66 Smoking Isn’t a Crime Father Says 

DETROIT-! have a son! fchink smokin * is ^° od for did ’ 1 


a 

who is going on 14. The 
other night two young cops 
came into my house lead- 
ing my boy in front of 
them. 

What was his crime? 
He was smoking a cigar- 
ette while he was walk- 
ing the dog. 

One of the cops tossed 
a package of cigarettes 
down on the chair saying 
he had taken them from 
my son. After a while he 
told me that in Detroit 
“possession under 18” is 
an offense, let alone smok- 
ing- 

He said, “If we were 
giving out tickets on this, 
he’d have got the ticket but 
you’d have had to pay the 
fine.” 

HEALTH not morals 

I don’t want my son to 
smoke, not because I think 
it’s unlawful or immoral 
but strictly because I don’t 


his health or anybody 
else’s. I also believe the re- 
cent reports about the con- 
nection between smoking 
and cancer in later life. 

When my son came to 
me, not so long ago, and 
asked me for permission to 
smoke, he said, “I’d rather 
smoke openly than behind 
your back.” 

NO PERMISSION 

I said, “I’m sorry if 
you’ll do it behind my back, 
but I won’t give you per- 
mission. I think you’re too 
young to smoke, and any- 
way Smoking’s no good for 
anybody. 

“I can’t watch you every 
minute of the day, but if I 
don’t let you smoke in the 
house I think you’ll smoke 
fewer cigarettes than if I 
give my permission.” 

When the cops brought 
him home the way they 


know they were’nt 
worried about his health. 
They were thinking about 
him as a “hoodlum” or 
“juvenile delinquent” or 
whatever other choice 
phrase they use against 

youngsters. 

A ROTTEN EITHER-OR 

What do they expect me 
to do? Whip him? Or 
chain him to the bedpost? 
I wonder how old they 
were when they started to 
smoke. Who was able to 
stop them ? 

The way they put the 
whole question of a cigar- 
ette, I think I’d -rather my 
son took his chances with 
cancer of the lung in 30 or 
40 years — if a war doesn’t 
kill him before then — than 
line up with them and 
make certain he gets can- 
cer of the spirit right now 
When it counts. 

Father of Teenagers. 


Moses Was the First “Big Negotiator” 

DeMille has now produced his own version of 
The Ten Commandments. The “spirit of the 
times”, as Hollywood sees it, pervades this whole 
spectacle. 

This is not to be seen in the fantastic love 
story they concoct between Moses and Pharoah’s 
daughter. No, “the spirit of the times” is seen in 
the way Moses goes about releasing his people 
from bondage. 

Thousands upon thousands of Hebrew slave 
laborers are used to build the Egyptian pyramids. 
The Hebrew people are kept in bondage. Daily 
they struggle against their oppressors. They wait 
for “a deliverer to lead them.” Finally, Moses 
appears. 

But does Moses call upon his people to throw 
off their bondage? Not at all. He goes to the 
palace of his people’s oppressor, Pharoah, “to 
negotiate.” 

In these negotiations, Moses does everything 
to try “to convince” Pharoah of the wisdom of 
setting the Hebrews free. He appears as a magic- 
ian. He calls upon God to visit the various plagues 
on Egypt. In the meantime, the Hebrews continue 
to suffer in bondage as slave laborers. 

Only after Pharoah says, at the very end, 
"Go” — only then does Moses lead his people out 
of Egypt. , . 

I kept smiling to myself and wondering whe- 
ther DeMille had himself in mind or whether he 
thought of John L. Lewis’ recent negotiations dur- 
ing which he showed his “understanding of the 
mine owners’ problems.” 

— A Non-Hollywood Intellectual 
Chicago 

If They’re Going to Act that Way — 

They Should Be Treated Like That 


PITTSBURGH — In the 
story on breaking down dis- 
crimination in a hospital 
(Dec. 11) one part was left 
out. 

When my cousin got an- 
gry at how . they were 
treating the patients in the 
“colored ward,’* and before 
he went down to the office 
to fight about it. 

He asked the women in 
the word abotut it, and 
some of them said it was 
the “rules of the hospital.” 
He said we needed to get 
together and put up a 
squawk. As long as no- 
body said anything, noth- 
ing would be done. He said 
he was going down to talk 
to the head of the hospital 
right then. The other wom- 
en were all “with him,” so 
down he went, and really 
told them off. 

Later, when the doctor 
came up and asked me 
what the complaints were, 
I told him exactly what 
was wrong. 


Young Worker 

The foreman told me 
to work an hour and a 
half overtime in another 


department, 
man on the 


The older 
job just 


wouldn’t show me what 
to do so I just had to 
hang around and feel 
like a fool because I 
didn’t know the job. 

Then I decided to go 
home because there 
wasn’t any sense knock- 
ing myself out and feel- 
ing that way trying to 
do something I didn’t 
know. Then, the foreman 
told me to watch how 
the older g|uy was doing 
it for a lajalf hour and 
then go hdjne. 


Then he turned to the 
other women and asked 
them what their complaints 
were. What a change came 
over them! Everyone of 
them said nothing was 
wrong; they had no com- 
plaints at all. When my 
cousin heard that, he told 
them that if that’s the way 
they were going to act, 
they should be treated like 
dogs. 

Here’s just what hap* 
pened. They came in and 
mopped up the floor right 
away. They put some tem- 
porary drapes up, too — but 
only by my bed. They kept 
coming in to give service 
every minute — but I got all 
the attention. They treated 
me like I was a queen. I 
only hope that it taught 
the other women a good 
lesson. 


Old Worker 

By the way, did you 
ever hear the one 
about the old worker 
who had been with the 
company for 25 years 
and was still making 
$28 a week? He had 
asked many times for 
a raise, but the boss 
couldn’t “quite do it.” 

One day after he 
had asked again the 
boss called him into 
his private office and 
told him he was rais- 
ing him $2 a week, 
“It’s really against 
company policy, 
through,” he said. 
“Please be sure not to 
tell anybody about it.” 

“Oh don’t worry 
about that,” said the 
old man, “I’m as 
ashamed of it as you 
are.” 

White Collar Worker 
Philadelphia. 
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A DOCTOR STEAKS 

BY M.D. 

Defects in the Newborn & Stress in the Mother 

In a recent series of articles on R&diation, em- 
phasis was placed on the danger to future generations 
through damage to the inheritance factors — the 
chromosomes. 

However, atomic bombs ean cause such havoc 
to a whole population by their immediate, direet 
and cumulative effects that the human mind can- 
not easily grapple with the possible future in- 
heritance of monstrosities. 

WHAT HAPPENS TO MOTHER 
AFFECTS HER UNBORN BABY 

Now, sufficient knowledge has accumulated to in- 
dicate that local environmental conditions of the growing 
embryo, the world around it, stress in the mother — 
something we ourselves produce — may cause some so- 
called congenital defects. 

These things can no longer be considered mysteri- 
ous acts of unknown forces. One recalls in this con- 
nection, stories — usually thought of as old wives’ tales 
— of unborn babies marked or deformed by shock, 
horrible dreams, lightning, or fright in the mother. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES 

But the importance of maternal diseases in deter- 
mining congenital defects did not become recognized 
until about 15 years ago, when a doctor in Australia 
observed that an acute infection — German Measles — 
in a mother could deform brains, hearts, eyes and ears 
of unborn babies if the infection were contracted by 
the mother in early pregnancy. 

It also has recently became clear that certain in- 
fants bom jaundiced (yellow), and having a condition 
of the blood called Erythroblastosis, became so as a 
result of the antagonisms of their parent’s blood and 
the inheritance of what is called the RH factor in the 
blood. This condition ean be prevented and also treated. 

MOTHERS’ STRESS & MONGOLOID BABIES 

At the Harvard University School of Public Health, 
Dr. T. H. Ingalls has made studies of stress in pregnant 
women. He connected stress with the birth of a type 
o^n^efective we call the Mongoloid child <,>*. 

He noted that a mother gave birth to a Mongoloid 
child after carbon-monoxide poisoning in the second 
month of pregnancy. Another produced Mongoloid 
twins after a head-on collision of the automobile she 
was driving on the 59th day of pregnancy. A third 
mother of a Mongoloid had a difficult tooth extraction 
under gas-oxygen anaesthesia, late in the second month 
of pregnancy. 

There seems to be an increased number of Mon- 
goloid births in mothers over 40. In general, mothers 
of Mongoloid children had more disturbances such as 
abnormal position of the womb and heart disease. 

THE TWINNING PROCESS 

In 1947, oxygen-lack was shown to be a specific 
cause of congenital deformity. 

, Twinning of one-half of the body with the other 
is -p^rt of the normal process of development. Every- 
one starts with a single fertilized ovum or cell which 
breaks into two and then four, then eight, then 16, etc., 
finally forming two halves of a body. These halves are 
basically twins at an early stage of development. 

. This process may overshoot the mark and go on 
to the production of identical twins. Arrest of this, 
results in joined twins or Siamese-twins. One member 
may develop more slowly than the other and we have 
parasitic twins or teratoma tumor. The twinning pro- 
cess may be limited to a localized part of the body 
such as a finger, hand, foot or other organ. Cleft 
palate, for example, can be produced, not only by lack 
of oxygen, but by numerous other stresses — such as 
X-rays, vitamin deficiency and cortisone intoxication — 
provided the effects are operating at a certain time of 
the development, that is, when the two halves of the 
palate fuse. 

There may be other defects in the newborn, not so 
striking or grossly deforming, which have to do with 
the function of an organ like the stomach or brain and 
which may be due to minor and less-recognized injury 
or stress during development. 

Prevention of certain of these deformities is possi- 
ble with the knowledge we now have. 

POSSIBLE PRECAUTIONS 

It might be best for mothers to let their small 
children get infections like German Measles, Chicken 
Pox and perhaps Mumps naturally and let them develop 
a natural immunity early. 

It is not all clear, but it seems that some of the 
virus diseases like the above, and perhaps Influenza, 


Men Can Do “Woman’s” Work-lf They Want To 


scores RUN, W. V*. 

— -I read a story about a 
man who found out it 
wasn’t unnatural to do 
some “woman’s work” as 
long as the men around 
him did it. 

It was a good article, 
and it may be true that 
men would change their 
ideas if all the other men 
felt the same way. But 
most women would have to 
wait a long time, if they 
waited for that to happen, 
in order for their husbands 
to change. 

Somehow I don’t think 
that’s the answer. The way 
I feel, if a man feels any- 
thing for his wife, he’ll do 
what’s best for her regard- 
less of what the other guys 
think. He lives with her, 
not his neighbors. It's their 
home and how they Jive 
that's important. 

When we were first mar- 
ried my husband used to 
help all the time. I was 
working day shift, and he 
was working nights. When 


he came home, we’d have 
breakfast together; and 
then when I went to work, 
he’d go to sleep. But he’d 
get up and clean the house, 
and have a lot of things 
ready by the time I got 
home, so we’d have a lot 
of time together. 

When the children came, 
it stopped. He used to hang 
up the wash for me. I can 
remember other guys pass- 
ing by and calling to him, 
“Hey, man, that’s your 


woman’s job!” And eventu- 
ally he stopped helping at 
all. 

But I think it’s an “ex- 
cuse” actually. There are a 
lot of men who do help, 
regardless of what others 
may think. As a matter of 
fact, nobody better say 
anything to them! 

You can always find an 
excuse, if you don’t really 
want to do it, to begin 
with, 

— Miner’s Wife 


REAL TRICKY, 
THESE OLD MEN 

My wife has been after 
me to retire. I don’t 
know why, as much 
trouble as I raise around 
the house. 

She’ll be doing some- 
thing' in one room, and 
I’ll walk in and start to 
do something, and she’ll 
chase me but. I get put 
out all day long. 

I can’t see the sense in 
some of the things worn 
en do. I’ll want to do it 
another way. I get put 
out. Sometimes I’ll do it 
deliberately. 

I may say I want to 
walk up the street, and 
she’ll tell me she wants 
me to help her with 
something. I’ll stay, 
know I’ll get put out be- 
fore long. She’ll start to 
do it one way, and I’ll 
start to do it another. 
“Get on out of here,” 
she’ll tell me sooner or 
later. 

It looks bad if she’s 
working, and I’m just 
sitting there doing noth- 
ing. But if I pitch in and 
help, and start to mess- 
ing it up, I get put out. 
It doesn’t look so bad 
that way. 

MINER, 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


A Woman's Yicwpoint 

I’ve had a baby, although ; ALWAYS GRIPING 


I never had the pleasure of 
raising it, as she died right 
after birth. But I’ve been a 
child’s nurse both in hos- 
pitals and private homes, 
and it has given me more 
experience in raising chil- 
dren than most average 
mothers ever get. 

It has taught me that 
there are women — and 
some poor excuses for 
women. 

POOR EXCUSES 


Some of the women I 
have worked for have real- 
ly disgusted me. Some of 
them don’t have enough 
sense to sterilize a bottle, 
yet they are the very ones 
who act as if they know 
such a lot. 

Some of them have 
stayed in bed for months 
before the baby was bom 
and for months afterwards. 

One dentist’s wife I 
worked for had a two- 
months old baby. During 
the day she’d go out visit- 
ing in the car and fly all 
around while I did all the 
j housework. 

But the tail was on an- 
other pig when her hus- 
band came home. She’d sit 
down and look all bedrag- 
gled and complain of how 
hard the housework had i was hed diapers on a scrub 


In so many homes to- 
day either the woman is 
always griping at the 
man, or the man is grip- 
ing at the woman. 

I believe that both par- 
ents have to take responsi- 
bilities for looking after a 
child. It doesn’t belong to 
just one, it belongs to both. 
It shouldn’t be a matter of 
either one having only the 
pleasure, or only the work 
— but of working every- 
thing out together. 

In so many of the fam- 
ilies I’ve worked for, each 
one goes his separate 
way. The child often gets 
more attached to the 
baby-sitter than to his 
ow n parents. 

When my husband and I 
j lost our own baby, we 
raised another child for 
half a year. I don’t have to 
guess how we would work 
it out. My husband showed 
how he felt from the way 
he acted. He and I shared 
the child, both the work 
and the pleasure. 

SHARING WORK 

I had no washer and 


been. The last straw was 
when she’d have her hus- 
band carry her up the 


board. While I washed, he 
hung them. He often got 
up to feed and bathe the 


stairs because she was so bab y * n the morning when 
weak and tired. 1 was bus y with other 

It disgusted me to see a ! thin S s - We took turns get- 
woman act so foolish, but | tm S U P at night. We took 
it disgusted me more to see j 
a man fall for such non- ! 


sense. 

Three or four days is 
plenty of time for me to 
lie in bed. The sooner I 
could take charge of my 
child the better. And I 
have some pretty definite 
ideas of how I would raise 
a child. 


associated with other diseases or defects of the mother, 
such as anemia, heart-disease, abnormal blood pressure, 
low thyroid function and abnormal position of the 
womb, may cause sufficient stress to the growing fetus 
to deform it or even to cause it to die. The latter con- 
dition we call abortion, miscarriage or stillbirth. 
DEFINITE PRECAUTIONS 

Older women run greater risks and require more 
careful preparation and observation during pregnancy. 

RH negative women are not given RH positive 
blood transfusions. 

Air flights, surgical operations and extensive 
dental procedures are avoided during pregnancy. 


turns keeping the baby 
while the other one went 
to a movie or for a shop- 
ping trip. 

When we did all go out 
together, it was real fun, 
even if it was just taking 
| a walk. 

j I know that it is diffi- 
! cult for some women to 
learn how to care for a 
baby, especially the first 
one. But that is the real 
pleasure of having a child. 

Those women who, in- 
stead of trying to learn on 
their own, would rather 
have someone else look 
after the child, miss a lot 
more than the work. They 
miss the fun, too. They are 
not what I would call wom- 
en. They are what I call 
poor excuses for a woman. 
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The Next Contract 

(Continued from Page 1) 

which he blasted the wild- 
catters of District 31. 

In that speech, Lewis 
characterized the wildcat 
as a “rebellion,” and the 
wildcatters as “irresponsi- 
ble” elements and “hot-rod- 
ders.” He said these “ex- 
citable young men” had 
kept others, who had fam- 
ilies to think about, from 
working, and they have to 
be taught the “responsibili- 
ties of life.” 

RESPONSIBLE BASE 

To have a base from 
which to operate, and to 
cling to their hold as “la- 
bor representatives,” these 
bureaucrats seek always to 
turn a small group of so- 
called “responsible” work- 
ers against the majority — 
skilled against unskilled, 
white against Negro, and, 
if possible, older workers 
against younger workers or 
vice versa. 

Management knows this 
role of the bureaucrats as 
well as the majority of the 
workers do. It helps them 
to build their own little 
base of an even smaller 
group of “favored" work- 
ers to use against the rest. 

That was the situation 
during the strike against 
the Ruby Faucet Co. in 
West Virginia, when the 
strikers were hit from one 
side by the strike-breaking 
women “homesteaders” be- 
cause, from the other side, 
they were being hit by the 
bureaucrats of UMW’ Dis- 
trict 50. (See News & 
Letters, Oct. 30). 

News & Letters has 
printed stories from auto 
workers, steelworkers and 
miners whose disgust for 
their own Union bureau- 
crats was summed up by 
the worker who wrote: 

“The Unions sure don’t 
do what they were or- 


iginally set up to do. 
They speak for the com- 
pany now, instead of for 
us.” 

But no bureaucracy, no 
matter how strong, has 
been able to control the 
working people, as a class, 
for very long. 

Those intellectuals who 
see only the mighty bu- 
reaucracies sitting on the 
workers all over the world, 
and do not see the workers’ 
revolt against this, see only 
half the truth which is 
worse than seeing nothing. 

They are as blind to re- 
ality as those intellectuals 
who think that the Ameri- 
can workers are “back- 
ward,” and “satisfied” and 
want only more cars and 
more money. 

CONDITIONS 
NOT WAGES 

When last summer’s 
steel strike resulted in a 
wage raise, it was a steel- 
worker’s wife who wrote, 
“There are so many other 
things they ought to take 
up, things a lot more im- 
portant than a nickel raise 
. . . It’s the conditions the 
men have to work under 
that need improvement, not 
their wages.” 


If Reuther has already 
forgotten the 1955 wildcats 
that greeted his phoney 
“Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” — if Lewis has for- 
gotten this year’s wildcats 
and the long nine-months 
strike that first greeted au- 
tomation in 1949-1950 — 
they will both be taught a 
new lesson at the next con- 
tracts. 

The workers in general 
are having their own 
thoughts on the next con- 
tracts, and the way of 
work. This is to be seen 
now in every shop and 
mine. It is assuming new 
forms, especially among 
the young workers. 


I News A Letters Committees 

(In this column we report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LETTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by various committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has in their shops and communi- 
ties, and of the people who come to editing: meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 


♦ ♦ 


DETROIT — Since the 
last issue, new requests 
for copies of News & 
Letters, and requests for 
subscription rates, have 
continued to come in by 
mail from all parts of 
the country — from the 
Deep South, from New 
England, from the Far 
West as well as from the 
Midwest. 


The request have come 
even from England, and 
a frequentl y-repeat- 
ed phrase has been, “I 
would like to know what 
the American workers 
are thinking.” 

% See: 

“We Welcome a 
New Correspondent” 
Page 5 
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COMMITTEE 


MEETS 

MEETS 


EVERT SUNDAY 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, 


EVENING 

AT a P.M. 


7 TO 9 P.M. 

AT 


AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVENVE 


S067 GRAND RIVER 

(COR. WASHINGTON 81VD.) 


(1 FLIGHT UP) 

ROOM 90S 



Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


LONDON 

The concrete result of 
Britain’s imperialist ad- 
venture at Suez is seen 
in the following com- 
ments of a British Dock 
worker who says, “Now 
it’s no ships and no 
work, and this is getting 
worse. 

“For some weeks 
now, hundreds of men 
have attended the call 
stands twice a day, in 
hope of getting a job, 
only to find it all in 
vain. I am one of 
them, and we are all 
getting restless. 

“We attend the call- 
stand at 7:45 and at 
8:00 it’s all over. For 
those of us who are not 
wanted we go to the con- 
trol point or sector of- 
fice to prove attendance. 

“The same procedure 
takes place at 12:45 p.m. 
which is the second call. 
In all we have to attend 
11 times a week to qual- 
ify for £5. 4s (about 
$14.56). 

“This is the much 
boosted security the 
Docker is supposed to 
have!” 

# * * 

The same stoty could 
be told by an American 
Longshoreman at the 
“Shape Up” here. Ike 
uses the Taft-Hartley 
Act to break their strike. 
Eden doesn’t know what 
to do. They’re both in a 
mess. 

* * * 

TITO-LAND 

The arrest and impris- 
onment of Milovan 
Djilas, former high mem- 
ber of the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia, indicates 
that Tito is in as much 
trouble as the Russian 
regime. 

* * * 

The apparent immedi- 
ate cause of Djilas’ ar- 
rest was his recent dec- 
laration, which was wide- 
ly published abroad, ac- 
cusing Tito of turning 
against the leaders of 
the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. 

The Djilas statement 
read in part: “Moscow 
fought the Hungarian 
Revolution not only for 
external but for internal 
reasons. Just as the 
Yugoslav revolt revealed 
M o s c o w’s imperialism 
with regard to the Com- 
munist countries, so the 
Hungarian Revol u t i o n 
threatened to reveal the 
Soviet internal system as 
the totalitarian domina- 
tion of a new exploiting 
class, the Party bureauc- 
racy.” 


While Djilas, and 
countless thousands of 
other more serious, 
nameless, critics, remain 
in the jails of Russia 
and its satellites (or for- 
mer satellite, Yugosla- 
via) it is useless to talk 
of “various degrees of 
freedom” among the va- 
rious countries. 

* * * 

WEST BERLIN 

On November 5, 1956, 
more than 100,000 work- 
ers participated in a 
torchlight demonstration 
demanding that action 
b e taken to assist the 
Hungarian Revolution. 

They were driven 
back from the famous 
Brandenburg Crate — a 
rallying point in the 
great June 17th Ris- 
ing — by the West Ber- 
lin police using water 
hoses. 

* * .j * 

The government of 
West Berlin, supported 
by the American govern- 
ment, does everything in 
its power to prevent the 
German workers from 
assisting their Hunga- 
rian brothers. 

The refusal, on Octo- 
ber 27th, of the West 
Berlin radio stations — 
including the American 
R.I.A.S. — to broadcast 
an appeal from Ernest 
Scharnowski, chairman 
of the West Berlin Trade 
Unions, calling for a gen- 
eral strike, did much to 
prevent the German 
workers from coming to 
the assistance of the 
Hungarians. 

Despite the lack of co- 
operation of the West 
Berlin government, the 
German workers have 
made their voices heard. 
* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The British Stationery $ 
Office has just published t 
“D ocuments on German 
Foreign Policy,” Vol. IX. $ 
The text of these reveal 
ing documents shows a t 
top secret telegram sent X 
to the Nazi Reich Chan- X 
cellory by Nazi Ambas- ^ 
sador to France, Hans 
Thomsen, which reads as 
follows : 

“A well known Repub- X 
lican Congressman, who ♦ 
works in close collabora- 
tion with the (German) 
special office for press 
affairs, will invite some 
fifty isolationist Republi-Jf 
can Congressmen on a o 
three-day visit to the i > 
party convention, so that 
they may work on the X 
delegates of the Republi- !! 
can Party in favor of an - • 
isolationist foreign pol- * ; 
icy. $3,000 are required 

“In addition, the Re- X 
publican in question is ! ! 
prepared to form a small J I 
ad hoc Republican Com- 
mittee which, as a coun- 
terblast to the full page ^ 
advertisements by the 
White Committee, ‘Stop f 
Hitler Now,’ would, dur- * 
ing the party convention, 
publish in all the leading 
newspapers a full page X 
advertisement with the 
impressive appeal, ‘Keep $ 
America Out of War.” 

“The cost of this would 
be about $60,000 or $80,- 
000 of which half will, in 4 
all probability, be borne X 
by his Republican * 
friends.” 
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